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PREFACE. 


No historical subject has attracted more attention in France 
and Germany during the last twenty years than the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople. No other historical question 
has had devoted to it during the same period the labours of 
an equal number of illustrious historical students. A literary 
controversy has been waged, and is still waging, about several 
of the important questions which hkve arisen in connection 
with the subject. 

The larger question of the history of Constantinople and 
of the Eastern Empire in the middle ages has likewise 
during the last quarter of a century occupied the attention 
of a considerable number of Continental scholars, whose 
labours have added much to our stock of knowledge on the 
subject. Among the most important of their contributions 
a few may be here noticed. Muralt’s ‘ Chronography of 
Byzantine History,’ 1 between 1057 and 1453, is an immense 
aid to all students of the period treated of. It is hardly 
possible to mention any statement respecting any event, 
however trifling, within the period dealt with for which all 
the authorities are not cited. Heyd’s ‘ History of Trade 
in the Levant during the Middle Ages ’ is also a monument 
of careful research. 2 Hurter, though belonging to a some- 

1 Essai de Chronographie Byzantine, 1057 h 1453. Par Edouard Muralt. Bale 
et Geneve, 1871. 

2 Geschichte des Levantehandels irn Mittelalter. Von Dr. William Heyd. Stutt : 
gard, 1879. 
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what earlier period, has given a singularly vivid and impartial 
sketch of the dealings of Innocent the Third with the Eastern 
Empire, perhaps the more remarkable that he was himself a 
Protestant pastor . 1 The labours of Charles Hopf and of 
Tafel and Thomas have thrown light on much which was 
obscure in the dealings of Venice with the New Rome. 
Krause’s examination of Byzantine manners, customs, court 
and domestic history, gives a useful and interesting account of 
the social life of Constantinople . 2 The valuable histories of 
Finlay were written before most of the works to which I 
allude in this Preface appeared, but still show considerable 
insight into Byzantine history. On the influence of the 
Saracens and the Turks invaluable suggestions are found in 
Professor Freeman’s ‘ History and Conquest of the Saracens,’ 
his * History of the Ottoman Power in Europe,’ and in his 
4 Historical Essays.’ 

The labours of a considerable number of other writers to 
whom I allude have been mainly occupied in elucidating the 
story of the Fourth Crusade, to which the second part of this 
volume is exclusively devoted. Contemporary authors have 
been carefully edited. The great work of Nicetas and those 
of other Greek authors have been diligently compared with 
the narratives of Villehardouin and others belonging to 
the West. Forgotten manuscripts have been brought to 
light. Incidental references in charters, bulls, and other docu- 
ments, have been carefully collected to control, confirm, or 
condemn the statements in the usually accepted narratives 
of this portion of my subject. I am indebted for many 
valuable suggestions to Klimke’s essay on the ‘ Sources of the 
History of the Fourth Crusade ,’ 3 to Krause’s History , 4 and 

1 Histoire du Pape Innocent III, et deses Contemporains. Par Frederic Ilurter. 
Paris, 1867. 

2 Die Byzantiner des Mittelalters in ihrem Staats Hof- und Privatlebcn, By- 
Professor Dr. Johann Heinrich Krause. Halle, 1869. 

* Die Quellen zur Geschichte des Vierten Kreuzzuges . Von Dr. C. Klimke. 
Breslau, 1875. 

4 Die Eroberungen von Constantinopel int dreizehnten und fiinfzehnten Jahr- 
hundert . By Professor Johann Heinrich Krause. 
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to Dr. Mordtmann’s history of the two captures of Constan- 
tinople . 1 The latter work, as well as the ‘ Meletai ’ of Dr. 
Paspati, are especially useful for the topography of Con- 
stantinople during the Middle Ages. Dr. Paspati and Dr. 
Mordtmann, the son of the author of the work just quoted, 
the Rev. Canon Curtis, and a number of archaeologists in 
Constantinople, have worked very successfully at the topo- 
graphy of the city, and by means of the excellent Greek 
Syllogos have brought to light much interesting information 
on the subject, and have especially produced a map of the 
ancient walls, embodying all the recent discoveries, which is 
extremely valuable. 

. Most of the writers I have named have occupied them- 
selves more or less with the conduct of Venice. This is a 
subject of controversy as old as the crusade itself. A con- 
temporary of the fourth crusade, a Franco-Syrian named 
Ernouil, was the first to charge Venice with treason to 
Christendom. Other contemporary authors are quoted in 
the following pages who took, speaking generally, the same 
side. Gunther, a Cistercian monk belonging to Pairis in 
Alsace, and who died about 1210, has given us in his ‘ His- 
toria Constantinopolitana ’ many facts which are not to be 
found elsewhere, and was one of the few contemporaries of 
the crusade who appears to have understood that there was 
an understanding between the Sultan of Cairo and Venice . 2 
Light has been thrown on the question by the ‘ Devastatio 
Constantinopolitana/ the discovery of which is due to recent 
research. This work was written, according to Charles 
Hopf , 3 by a clerk from Germany ; according to Klimke, by 
one from what is now Austria ; according to Tessier, by a 
Lombard, possibly writing under the orders of Boniface 
himself. Robert de Clari’s valuable book, ‘ La Prise de Con- 

1 Die Eroberungen von Constantinopel. 

2 See both the text of Gunther and a notice of his life in Exuvia Sacra. 

3 Chroniques Greco- Romanes inedites ou peu connues. Par Charles Hopf. 
Berlin, 1873. 
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stantinople/ mentioned on page 244, is the most valuable 
contemporary account which modern research has brought to 
light on the Latin Conquest. Indications of great value upon 
the conduct of Venice, and upon various other points in the 
history of the event in question, are contained in many of the 
MSS. collected together in the ‘Exuviae Sacrae 1 of Count 
Riant, a writer who has done more than any other to eluci- 
date the questions raised during the last few years regarding 
the Fourth Crusade. La Socidt^ de TOrient Latin, the 
foundation of which was, I believe, due to Count Riant, is 
engaged in the publication of every scrap of evidence which 
bears on the Latin occupation of Constantinople and other 
places in the Levant. 

Until within our own times the controversy as to the 
Fourth Crusade was allowed to sleep. The narrative of 
Villehardouin, clear, flattering to France, and singularly 
interesting, was taken from Gibbon to Finlay almost as a 
conclusive statement upon all which related to the conquest 
of the city. As his account coincided with others which are 
aptly classified by Dr. Klimke as official versions, those of 
more or less independent observers were forgotten or over- 
looked. M. de Mas-Latrie, in his ‘ History of Cyprus/ was 
probably the first to call attention to the untrustworthy 
character of Villehardouin’s narrative, and to charge Dandolo 
with the failure of the Fourth Crusade. 2 His conclusion is 
that the Marshal of Champagne was insufficiently informed, 
and was not able to penetrate the designs of Venice. This 
position was attacked with great ability by M. de Wailly, 
Member of the Institut, the learned editor of Villehardouin, 
who maintains that there were no secret designs to pene- 
trate. He insisted ‘ that the abandonment of the route for 
Syria by the crusading fleet was the unforeseen and acci- 
dental result of the journey of young Alexis to Venice, 

1 Exuvia Sacra Constant inopolitana, Par Comte Riant. Geneva, 1867. 

2 Histoirc de Chypre % vol. i. pp. 161-4. 
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and that among the actors who took part in the conquest 
of Constantinople there were neither dupes nor traitors.' 

Thereupon a controversy arose in which the last word has 
certainly not yet been uttered. This controversy has in the 
main taken the form of a discussion as to the authenticity of 
the narrative of Villehardouin. A great number of incidental 
questions have been raised which are now being hotly debated 
upon the Continent. On one side are M. de Wailly, M. 
Streit , 1 and M. Jules Tessier , 2 whose able examination of the 
causes which led to the diversion only came into my hands 
a few weeks ago, when the present work was already in the 
press. On the other side is Count Riant, whose papers on 
the Fourth Crusade 3 and whose ‘ Exuviae Sacrae ’ are models 
of careful research worthy of the study to which Du Cange 
devoted the exuberance of his energy and the deluge of his 
learning. M. Hanoteaux 4 writes on the same side. It will 
be seen that on the whole I agree with the conclusions of 
Count Riant. 

Each of the following questions has been and is still the 
subject of controversy, 

(i.) The conduct of Venice; as to which the questions 
to be settled are : 

a. Was there a treaty with Malek-Adel like that de- 

scribed by Charles Hopf, by which, in return for benefits 
conferred on the republic, Venice undertook not to 
convey the Crusaders to Egypt ? 

b . Did Dandolo intentionally make difficulties while the 

Crusaders were on the island of Lido, in order to 
carry out his part in such treaty ? 


1 Venedig und die Wendung des Vierten Kreuzzuges gegen Konstantinopel. 
Von Ludwig Streit. 

2 La Diversion sur Zara et Constantinople. Paris, 1884. 

8 Revue des Questions his tori ques, vols. xvii, xviii, and xxiii. 

4 Revue historique , Mai-Juin 1877. 
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c. Was the expedition to Zara part of Dandolo’s design 
for a diversion of the crusade, or was it due to acci- 
dental circumstances, without premeditation on the 
part either of Dandolo or Boniface ? 

Count Riant maintains that the treason of Venice was 
premeditated even before the arrival of the Crusaders at the 
Lido. Against this hypothesis M. Tessier has presented 
what is undoubtedly an argument worth attention, derived 
from a letter of Innocent, calling upon the Venetian clergy to 
emulate the devotions of their own laymen to the cause of 
the Holy Land. Hurter doubts whether there was premedi- 
tation. 

(2.) The design and conduct of the Crusaders : 

a. What was the destination desired by the Crusaders, 

and were they agreed that this should be Egypt ? 

b. Were the Crusaders duped into violating their vows by 

acquiescing in the diversion upon Zara, or did they 
willingly accept the proposal as the best under the 
circumstances ? 

c. Was Villehardouin cognisant of the treachery of Venice^ 

if there were treachery, and does he conceal facts 
which were within his knowledge ? 

According to Villehardouin and his adherents, the diver- 
sion of the expedition towards Zara was due to no foreign 
interference, to no intrigue, to no treachery on the part of 
Venice, but to the facts, first, that from the commencement the 
Crusaders were unable to agree upon the destination to be 
adopted, the leaders wishing to go to Egypt as undoubtedly 
the best point of attack, the majority of the host obstinately 
insisting upon going to Syria ; and second, that in conse- 
quence of the non-arrival of the stipulated number in Venice 
tbe Crusaders were compelled to accept the proposal of the 
Doge to take part in the expedition to Zara. Instead of being 
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due to design or treachery, the diversion was thus purely 
accidental. 

(3.) The conduct of Boniface. 

(4.) The conduct of Philip of Swabia. 

(5.) The conduct of Innocent the Third. 

In reference to these latter subjects, the principal questions 
under discussion are : 

a. Was there an undertaking or an understanding between 

Philip, Boniface, and Dandolo, previous to the de- 
parture of the expedition from Venice, that it should 
be diverted from its purpose as a crusade into an ex- 
pedition directed against Constantinople ? 

b. How far was Innocent cognisant of the designs of 

Philip and the leaders ? 

Upon this subject M. Winkelmann’s 1 researches have 
thrown considerable light. He believes that there was an 
understanding between Philip and Boniface. 

c. When did Philip first entertain the idea of an attack 

upon Constantinople for the benefit of young Alexis ? 

M. Tessier is of opinion that Philip interfered with the 
plan of the crusade not so much to further his own designs 
upon the New Rome, or to aid his brother-in-law, as to put 
Innocent in a dilemma and to secure his own position as 
Roman Emperor in the West. His argument is in brief the 
following : either Innocent would fall in with his plans or he 
would not. If he did, he must almost necessarily declare 
against Otho, the rival of Philip for the rule over the Western 
Empire. If he did not, and the Crusaders went to Constanti- 
nople, then the great object of Innocent’s pontificate would 
be thwarted and his influence proportionately decreased. 

In connection with the conduct of Innocent, the contro- 
versy of the last fifteen years has amply demonstrated that 


1 Philip von Schwaben und Otto von Braunschweig. Leipzig, 1873. 
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this great Pope condemned the expedition to Zara, and never 
authorised that to Constantinople. It will be seen that I 
believe that Innocent took an active part in endeavouring to 
prevent the expedition to Constantinople, but this view is still 
the subject of much controversy. The utmost that my own 
examination of the facts would allow me to concede is that, 
while Innocent was bitterly disappointed with the diversion 
of the expedition to Zara, and while he certainly assumed an 
attitude of opposition towards a possible attack on Con- 
stantinople, which his judgment condemned, there are yet 
certain passages in his correspondence which tend to show 
that he would not be dissatisfied if the heterodox capital 
were punished. 

While I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
various writers I have mentioned, as well as to authors to 
whom I refer in the body of this work, I may be allowed to 
point out that my own object is different from that of any 
of them. While occupied during my residence in Constanti- 
nople in the study of Byzantine history, I arrived at the 
conclusion that the diversion of the Fourth Crusade caused 
the introduction of the Turks into Europe, that the destruc- 
tion of the Empire of the New Rome was then virtually 
accomplished, notwithstanding its struggle for existence after 
the recapture of the city by the Greeks in 1261, and that this 
great European calamity was only brought about by a series 
of circumstances which rendered the New Rome at the 
moment of the attack by the Crusaders exceptionally weak. 
I came to the conclusion that the fall of Constantinople in 
1204 was the necessary prelude to the Ottoman Conquest 
in 1453, an d that the political consequences of the Latin 
Conquest thus place it among the most important events in 
European history. 

My object is to call attention to the political aspect of 
the conquest of Constantinople, to point out that the Empire 
had fought continuously and in the main successfully for 
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one hundred and fifty years against the forces of Asia, and 
had spent its strength partly in this struggle and partly in 
educating the races which had flowed into the Empire, and 
that it was only when it was struck in the rear that the New 
Rome was unable to defend itself; that the conquest of 
the Empire was the final blow given after a long series of 
attacks by enemies on every side, and that the capture of 
Constantinople by the Crusaders was the cause which brought 
about the fall of the Roman Empire in the East, and rendered 
its ultimate capture by the Turks both certain and easy. The 
conquest of Constantinople was the first great blunder com- 
mitted by the West in dealing with the Eastern Question. 
That question really means whether Asiatic influences and 
an Asiatic religion are to be tolerated in Europe. ‘ Europe 
for the Europeans/ might at all times have been its battle 
cry. Constantinople had been for centuries the strongest 
bulwark of defence against Asia. The men of the West had 
every interest to maintain and to strengthen it. Instead of 
doing so they virtually let loose Asia upon Europe. 

EDWIN PEARS. 


Constantinople: August 1S85. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY — EXTENT OF EMPIRE IN TWELFTH CENTURY — 
ITS CONDITION AND FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

The Greek-speaking Roman empire at the end of the twelfth 
century was very much smaller than it had once been. It is 
no part of my purpose to trace the history of its decline, 
further than to show what were the immediate causes which 
led to its weakness in* 1203, when the Fourth Crusade effected 
what is generally known as the Latin Conquest of Constan- 
tinople. In the year 1200 the territory over which the 
Roman emperor in the East ruled no longer included any 
part of Italy or Sicily. Cyprus had been taken possession 
of by our Richard the Lion-hearted in 1190, and never 
again came under the sway of the emperors. The Saracens 
had captured some of the fairest Asiatic provinces which 
had owned allegiance to Constantinople. The successes of 
the Crusaders had for a time established a kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and had won a considerable number of important 
places from the enemy, but as the century closed nearly all of 
them had been lost. The principality of Antioch, together with 
Beyrout and two or three other strongholds of less import- 
ance, were still held by the Christians. But the progress 
made under Saladin had threatened to drive every western 
knight out of Syria, and the victories of the Third Crusade 
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had proved fruitless. Saladin, however, was now dead, and 
members of his family were quarrelling about the division of 
his territory. In Asia Minor the Seljukian Turks had firmly 
established themselves in the interior, with unbroken com- 
munication into Central Asia. But in 1200 a quarrel similar 
to that which was weakening the Saracens was dividing also 
tht Turks. The ten sons of the famous Sultan Kilidji Arslan 
of Iconium had apportioned his empire among them, and 
were themselves quarrelling about the division. The Ar- 
menians and the Georgians, or Iberians, had again struggled 
into national life. Under Leo the Second the former had 
established themselves in Little , Armenia around Marash, 
where they were destined to hold their own for centuries, and 
to play a part which recalls the struggle for independence of 
the Montenegrins down to our own time. The shores of Asia 
Minor on all its three sides, with the exception of a few 
isolated points, still acknowledged the rule of the New Rome. 
In the Balkan peninsula, at the close of the twelfth century, 
the empire, though still supreme, had many troublesome 
neighbours. The Normans had indeed been expelled from 
Durazzo and from Salonica. But on the north-west of the 
peninsula Dalmatia and Croatia had fallen under the rule of 
Venice, with the exception of two or three cities on the coast 
held by Hungary. Branitzova and Belgrade had been cap- 
tured by Bela, king of Hungary, though Emeric, his successor, 
had not been able to extend his dominions further south. 
Volk, king of the Servians, held his own on the eastern 
frontier of Hungary, and was attempting to conquer territory 
from the Huns rather than from the empire. The Wallachs 
and the Bulgarians were unsettled, but were attempting, on 
the north of the Balkans, to shake off the imperial yoke. 
South of the Danube, as far westward as Belgrade, and thence 
westward still to the boundary of Dalmatia, the whole of the 
peninsula, with the exception of a territory pretty closely 
corresponding to the newly-established Bulgaria, remained 
loyal to the capital. 

Until the accession of the first of the Basils in 867, the 
empire is usually regarded as the eastern brar*ch of the 
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Roman empire. With Basil, however, commences a period 
when its rulers had turned their attention almost exclusively 
eastward. Hence the empire is often spoken of as the 
Byzantine, rather than the Eastern empire. If the term 
Byzantine be used, it is important to recall that the empire 
was also Roman. The emperors and people called them- 
selves Romans, and their country, even by Western writers, 
was usually spoken of as Romania. The latter writers some- 
times indeed speak of the European portion of Romania as 
Greece, but no inhabitant of Constantinople would have used 
the term in this sense. The capital was called indifferently 
Constantinople and New Rome, to distinguish it from what 
its writers speak of by contrast as the Elder Rome. Through- 
out the East, Rome was the name which attached most 
completely to the city and Roman to the territory which it 
ruled. The Turks, the Arabs, and the Persians knew the 
capital by this name only. The people under the rule of the 
empire were known to them not as Greeks but as Romans. 

The descendants of these races still call the Greek-speaking 
population of the empire I-roum, or Romans. The language 
of the Greek- speaking population of the empire is still known 
as Romaic. The traces of the ancient name are widespread. 

The imperial city founded on the borders of Armenia is 
Erzeroum. The Turkish province to the north of Constanti- 
nople is Roumelia. The Patriarch of the Orthodox Church 
still commonly describes himself as Bishop of the New Rome. 

The language of the capital and of the empire had become, Language, 
in the time of Basil, Greek. Latin lingered on in certain 
official formulas, and had supplied many technical words to 
common speech, but, on the whole, the triumph of the lan- 
guage of the great mass of the people had been as great as 
that of English over the Norman-French introduced into 
England by William the Conqueror. 

Under the Basilian dynasty — that is, from 867 to 1057 — Umg-con- 
the empire of the New Rome had attained its most perfect prosperity 
development. Everywhere it gave signs of good govern- ofem P ire * 
ment and great prosperity. 

The impression left most deeply in the mind of the reader 

b 2 
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of the native historians of the Byzantine empire, down to the 
middle of the twelfth century, is one of strength, of success, 
and of a government with singularly few changes in its unin- 
terrupted prosperity. The organisation of the government of 
the empire was built upon the solid foundations of Roman 
administration and of Greek municipal government From 
the selection of Byzantium as his capital by Constantine down 
to 1057, machine of government had worked steadily and 
well. There had been few violent changes. There had been 
general accumulation of wealth. There had been security for 
life and property, and a good administration of law under a 
system of jurisprudence brought, indeed, from Rome, but de- 
veloped in Constantinople — a system the most complete which 
the human mind has ever formulated, a system which has 
been directly copied or adapted by the whole of modem 
Europe, and which is the foundation of every body of juris- 
prudence now administered throughout the civilised world. 
While the New Rome had thus given to the world a body 
of law which was far in advance not only of the civil law, 
but even of the law of the Praetor Peregrinus of the Elder 
Rome, the same city had developed and formulated the re- 
ligion of Christendom. Christianity and law were the bonds 
which united the various parts of the empire together. But 
there was, in at least the European portion of the empire, a 
spirit which made the inhabitants of the cities and provinces 
self-reliant, and to a great extent independent of the central 
government. Once that the communities were protected 
from external enemies, they had hardly any need of other 
protection. They formed their own police. They wished 
only to be let alone, to be allowed to engage in commerce or 
cultivate their own lands without being harassed by govern- 
ment. On the whole, they succeeded in their wish. Under 
the influences of Orthodox Christianity, Roman law, and the 
Greek spirit of individualism as represented in municipal 
government, a steady progress had been made, which had 
met with but few interruptions. No other government has 
ever existed in Europe which has secured for so long a period 
the like advantages to its people. 
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Under the rulers of the Basilian dynasty, a series of abso- 
lute monarchs who were men of genius gave the country 
security and wealth at home and success abroad. The very 
successes of these emperors had, however, tended to weaken 
the empire. They had caused power to flow into the hands 
of the rulers. Centralisation became the bane of the empire. 
The spirit of municipal life was weakened. The attachment 
to the city or province ceased to exist. When the attempt 
was made to transfer local sentiment to the empire, it began 
rapidly to disappear. The subjects of the New Rome dwel- 
ling in remote provinces acknowledged its rule, but were in- 
different about its rulers so long as they had no heavier 
burdens to bear than their fathers. Thus, while outwardly 
the empire had become stronger under the Basilian dynasty, 
it had been actually weakened by the diminution of municipal 
and provincial spirit. The same system of centralisation con- 
tinued as long as the empire existed. Perhaps it was inevit- 
able that under the circumstances centralisation should be 
preferred by the emperors to local government, and should 
ultimately triumph. In the absence of the modern devices of 
representative institutions, of rapid communication, or of a 
press, the only government possible over a large extent of 
territory was absolutism. This might have been checked by 
local municipal government, but the tendency of the emperors 
had been hostile to such governments. Municipalities were 
imperia in imperio , and the independence they developed was 
unfavourably regarded by absolute rulers. The employment 
of foreigners as mercenary troops, and also very largely in the 
administration of government, was due to a desire on the 
part of the emperors to render themselves independent of 
their troublesome subjects. Still, the municipal spirit never 
altogether perished. The progress which the small Greek 
communities had made was in great part the result of the 
development of this spirit, which made the head of every 
household anxious to obtain the goodwill of his fellow- 
citizens, and jealous for the reputation of the community to 
which he belonged. The great success of the Roman empire, 
and the long duration of that branch of it with which we are 
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concerned, is due to the fact that the municipal spirit had 
lasted during many centuries after the towns and cities had 
been brought into subjection to the empire. In the capital 
itself the population always preserved the forms of its ancient 
municipality, and usually had a voice in the change of 
emperors. Indeed, until the empire fell, it was always neces- 
sary to satisfy the population of the capital. Although it 
had no official representation, or nothing better than that 
provided by the trade guilds or esnafs> the populace of the 
city could usually obtain its object by the dread of a riot. 
Absolutism had gradually undermined the municipal spirit, 
and was always tempered by fear of the masses of the capital. 
The soldier had been separated from the citizen. Byzantium 
preserved the bad tradition of the Elder Rome, which regarded 
with jealousy the attempt of the soldier to become a citizen. 
It was the duty of the latter to pay taxes and furnish con- 
scripts, and the emperors had gradually found it more con- 
venient to receive payment in substitution for military ser- 
vice, and to find soldiers elsewhere than among the agricul- 
tural or mercantile population of the empire. The Roman 
citizen had at length been forbidden to carry arms. He was 
placed in subjection to Slavonians, to Italians, to Warings, 
and to other foreigners, some of whom were merely merce- 
naries, while others had been invited to settle in Romania in 
order that they might furnish troops to keep the Roman 
citizen in subjection. But notwithstanding these changes, 
the opposition of the masses was a popular power which had 
to be taken into consideration. 

It is difficult to form a satisfactory idea of what was the 
popular conception of the position of the Roman emperor* in 
the East during the tenth and two following centuries. But 
I would suggest that the Russia of to-day, with certain 
important reservations, offers a tolerably close analogy to the 
position under a Basilian emperor or a Comnenos. 

The traditional sentiment which had regarded the emperor 
as divinity lingered on long after the teaching of Christianity 
had made the holding and avowal of such an opinion impos- 
sible. Though the coins of Constantine and his successors 
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no longer proclaimed the emperor as a god, he still in the 
minds of his subjects retained many divine attributes. Before 
Constantine it was not merely that a divinity hedged in the 
ruler, but that the emperor himself was divinity. Although 
the adoption of Christianity by the State deprived him of the 
title, yet the popular idea would be likely to linger long. It 
became modified rather than completely changed, and had 
not altogether been forgotten even at the end of the twelfth 
century. In its new form it gave to the emperor the same 
position as a divine ruler which peasant opinion throughout 
Russia still attributes to the Czar. While, therefore, it is 
impossible for us to realise the attitude of mind which wor- 
shipped the emperor as divine, we may learn much from the 
curious analogy presented by the empire of the Czar. In 
Russia the Czar, in the popular conception, is a sacred person 
ruling by divine authority, if not, indeed, through divine 
inspiration. In Russia alone would the mass of people feel 
no surprise if the ruler were to be spoken of as divine. In 
Russia alone are the rulers acts unquestioned and unques- 
tionable by the bulk of the population. The halo of sanctity 
which still surrounded the Byzantine emperors was singularly 
like that with which the Russian peasant surrounds the Czar. 
Allowing for the presence in the nineteenth century of the 
newspaper press, of telegrams, and of railways, which compel 
a certain attention to political movements, not only in Russia 
but in other countries, we have in this respect a counterpart 
of the Byzantine empire during the Basilian epoch. All that 
the devout and ignorant Catholic attributes to the Pope, 
added to that which a country parson of the reign of 
Charles II., who was fully imbued with the principles of 
Filmer, attributed to the sovereign who was the Lord’s 
anointed, the Emperor of Russia is to his subjects and the 
early emperors of the New Rome were to theirs. 

The conception was not precisely the doctrine of the Compari- 
divine right of kings as such doctrine was developed in theor^of 
Western Europe after the Reformation, though there was much 
in common between the two ideas. The more recent doc- 
trine was widely accepted, probably because the Reformation 
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had, in England at least, attached to the person of the 
sovereign the attribute of supremacy in spiritual things which 
in the West had, before the Reformation, been conceded to 
the Pope. But in Constantinople, as at present in Russia, 
the emperor had always been supreme in things temporal and 
in things spiritual. The advocates of divine right in England 
based their argument on the assumption that certain families 
had been divinely chosen, and retained a divine right in con- 
sequence of this choice. In Eastern Europe the assumption 
was rather that an inspiration was granted to them on their 
appointment. A divine right of succession, so far as I am 
aware, never formed part of the popular belief. The ruler 
was the ‘ Lord’s anointed/ and is so called by the Greek 
writers 1 of the twelfth century, but he was only entitled to 
be regarded as possessing this sacred character after he had 
been anointed. His selection was another matter, and the 
people of Constantinople never lost sight of the fact that they 
had a right to appoint an emperor when there was a vacancy. 
With this exception the right of the emperor was theoretically 
undisputed and indisputable. The conception of government 
was of an authority over the nation with which the people 
had nothing to do but obey its decrees. The duty of the 
government was to protect the empire from external foes, to 
provide security for life and property, and to give protection 
at sea to the commerce of merchants ; but also to propound 
the religious belief of the nation, and to be at once the 
guardian of its faith, its morality, and its orthodoxy. All 
the attributes which in the West were possessed by the Roman 
emperor as head of the State in things temporal, and by the 
Pope in things spiritual, were in Constantinople possessed by 
the Roman emperor alone. In this respect, indeed, the 
Russian Czar is the true successor of the emperor of the 
Greek-speaking Roman empire. 

But, as I have said, important reservations must be made. 
The old municipal spirit had never become altogether extinct. 
In so far as the empire consisted of men of the Greek race it 
could never be wholly extinguished. And a large proportion 


1 Xpicrrhu fora Kvplov , Nicetas, p. 477. 
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of the subjects of the empire to the last were of the Greek 
race. The home of the Greek has always been the islands 
and shores of the .Egean and the neighbouring seas. The 
Greeks have always been rather a mercantile than an agri- 
cultural people. The islands of the .Egean have scarcely 
been influenced by the waves of invaders which have swept 
over the mainland on each side of it. The features of the 
race have by the genius of its artists been moulded into shape 
for all time in bronze or chiselled in marble, and the living 
counterparts are still to be found in abundance among the 
islanders of the Egean and even on the mainland . 1 The 
spirit of the Greek was too much steeped in individualism to 
allow it to give the unquestioning obedience which is rendered 
by Slavs. Its traditions and its intelligence alike made it 
take an interest in the course of government, and thus to this 
extent made the condition of things in the Byzantine empire 
different from that which exists under the ruler of Russia. 

Thus it happens that while, when we reach the twelfth 
century, we find ourselves with abundant traces of a traditional 
sentiment in favour of absolute right, we find also equally 
abundant evidence of the dawn of the modern idea that the 
ruler holds a trust for the benefit of the people, and is respon- 
sible to them. Trade and commerce had contributed largely 
to the introduction of this new view of government, though 
Christianity and ancient philosophy had also had a share in 
bringing about the change. The people of the capital were 
essentially a commercial people. The inhabitants of the 
leading cities of the empire were principally engaged in trade. 
Salonica, Smyrna, Nicomedia, Rodosto, and a host of other 
cities derived their prosperity from the fact that they were 
seaports frequented by merchants coming from far distant 
countries. The islands of the Archipelago and coasts of the 
Egean have at all times supplied great numbers of sailors. 
The movement within the empire itself for the purpose of 
government over so wide a territory as that ruled from Con- 

1 This is, after all, the strongest argument against the conclusions of Fall- 
merayer and his school, that there can hardly be said to be any descendants of the 
ancient Greeks. 
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stantinople must also have been great. The result was a 
population in which there was an unusually large number of 
travellers. Travel brought intelligence and the profits of 
commerce brought independence. The interests of the popu- 
lation required security for life and property, aqd the people 
on many occasions showed that they were indisposed to 
tolerate a ruler who neglected these first necessities of a good 
government. We shall see that the population of the capital 
cared little for mere dynastic changes, but on many occasions 
showed resentment against rulers who tampered with the 
coinage, or who could not repress piracy and keep the peace 
of the seas. 

In the twelfth century the government of the country was 
in the hands of the emperor and the nobles. Many of the 
latter were merchant princes ; sometimes, indeed, men of 
imperial blood, but still men who engaged in commerce. In 
the dynastic struggles of the last quarter of that century, men 
belonging to the class of nobles were continually putting 
themselves forward, or being put forward by others, as candi- 
dates for the imperial throne. The frequency of such attempts, 
together with the support they met with, points to the fact 
that the monarchs were coming to be regarded merely as the 
persons chosen as rulers from the class of nobles. The nobles 
had lessened the distance between themselves and the em- 
peror, and as each generation passed had become possessed 
of a larger share of the government of the country. There 
was, indeed, nothing like a caste of nobles. One family 
became impoverished and sank into obscurity, while another 
family, like that of Angelos, rose from small beginnings, and 
by prosperity and alliances with the nobles rose to power, and 
ultimately furnished occupants of the throne. The power of 
the merchant princes had been continually increasing, while 
that of the emperor had been growing less. To such an 
extent had this change gone, that the rule in the capital itself 
had become not much unlike that which prevailed in Venice. 
The government was nominally absolute ; actually in great 
part oligarchical. There was the lingering tradition of the 
divine right of the emperor still strong in the provinces, and 
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not altogether forgotten in the capital, but there was also a 
control exercised by the merchants throughout the empire, 
and especially in the capital, which seriously modified the 
absolutism of the imperial rule. The actual government 
was, therefore, something between that which prevails in 
Russia now and that which prevailed during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in Venice. 

If, indeed, the comparison were restricted to Constanti- 
nople, the condition of things in the New Rome during the 
later half of the twelfth century resembled far more closely 
that which existed in the most prosperous days of Venice 
than that which exists or has existed in Russia. If the latter 
empire is the successor and representative of the imperial rule 
of New Rome, Venice was in a still more striking manner the 
successor and representative of the greatness and also of the 
narrowness of the intellect and of the internal life of Con- 
stantinople. Each city was imperial in the sense that it 
domineered over the whole of the territory under its rule, 
and absorbed into itself the life, the intelligence, the wealth, 
the art, and the commerce of such territory. The palaces of 
the city of the Adriatic were built from the spoils of com- 
merce and by merchant princes, as were most of those of the 
city on the Bosphorus. The Great Church of Venice was a 
small copy of the Great Church of the Divine Wisdom ; less 
beautiful, less shapely, less harmonious as to its interior, though 
with the advantage of having had its exterior finished, which 
the earlier and larger church never had. The domestic as 
well as the earliest ecclesiastical architecture of the city of 
the Adriatic were the development of that which the Vene- 
tians had seen in Constantinople. The joyous life of Venice 
and its love of art were the reproduction of Byzantine life. 
Like Constantinople, too, the source of all or nearly all its 
wealth was commerce. Trade was the life and soul of both 
cities. Their governments, indeed, differed, but the difference 
was rather in form than in reality. If Venice, in the language 
of Wordsworth, had once held ‘ the gorgeous East in fee and 
was the safeguard of the West/ she was so only as the con- 
tinuator of the work of Constantinople, which, as we shall see, 
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was in a far truer sense the first bulwark of defence against 
the advance of the hordes of Asia. Under the rulers of the 
Basilian dynasty, Constantinople had not only resisted all 
foreign invasions, but had carried the development of trade 
to a very remarkable extent. Roads, bridges, and security 
had made access to the coasts easy. Harbours, a powerful 
fleet, and freedom from restrictions in trade had encouraged 
commerce. 

With the end of the Basilian dynasty comes a time when, 
though very slowly, there begins a period of decline. This 
period I may place between 1057 and 1203, when the capital 
was captured by the Latins. By the latter event the long and 
prosperous history of the Byzantine empire was suddenly 
interrupted, and the European State which was by far the 
most advanced in civilisation was handed over to anarchy 
and subsequently to barbarism. At the beginning of this 
period of, speaking generally, one hundred and fifty years 
preceding the Latin conquest, the empire was still strong. 
In order to show how it had become weakened, it becomes 
necessary that I should describe at some length the events in 
which it took part during the period in question, and which 
were the cause of this weakening. 



CHAPTER II. 


WEAKENING OF THE EMPIRE BY ATTACKS OF THE 
SELJUKIAN TURKS. 

Constantinople during the century and a half preceding 
its conquest was an island amid a sea of peoples. On every 
side peoples were in motion, new races coming in, old ones 
being pushed aside. The Normans, who were troubling our 
fathers at this very period, were likewise troubling the Byzan- 
tine empire. The great wave of population from Central 
Asia, which was rushing westward, spent its force in the Balkan 
peninsula and in Asia Minor. Constantinople was the strong 
barrier at once against Asia and Arabia. Since the time of 
Mahomet all Western Asia had been in motion, and had been 
hurling itself on Europe. The Byzantine empire had fur- 
nished the strongest line of defence, and had hitherto helcL 
its own with a consummate ability to which Western Europe 
has never yet done justice. Pluns, Bulgarians, Patchinaks, 
Avars, Comans, Uzes had passed to the north of the Black 
Sea, and had maintained a hold, for a time at least, over some 
portions of the Balkan peninsula or neighbouring tefritories. 
The Wallachs, the Croats, and the Scythians had repeatedly 
given trouble. Men of our own race, the Warings, had come 
with Russians, and had at an early period tried and proved 
the strength of Micklegard, the imperial city. The great 
movement, however, from Central Asia was principally felt 
in Asia Minor. Again and again during the nine centuries 
from Constantine was the empire able to beat off its enemies, 
but again and again was the attack renewed. During the 
last one hundred and fifty years preceding her fall, Constanti- 
nople was almost continually fighting the battle of civilisation 
against barbarism, and during that period she was afflicted by 
almost every ill that can distress a nation. She had defeated 
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external and internal foes. But these conquests, by their very 
success hardly less than by the expenditure of her force, were 
weakening her, and when, during the last quarter of a century 
which preceded the Latin conquest, she added to her other 
troubles those which arose from a series of dynastic revolu- 
tions among thoroughly incompetent men, she found herself 
too weak to resist the invader from the West. 

The troubles of the century and a half preceding her 
fall come respectively from the side of Asia and from that 
of Europe. Those from the former were the more serious, 
and arose from the attacks of the Turks — a race which 
had recently commenced to push its way southward and 
westward. The Asiatic hordes, known under the generic 
name of Turks, included various tribes spoken of some- 
times as Comans, at other times as Turcomans, and more 
rarely at first as Turks. The Patchinaks, the Uzes, and 
other less known divisions, were also occasionally called 
Turks. All who were called by this name were probably 
of the same stock as the ancient Scythians, who were famous 
as bowmen. The terms Scythian and Turk or Turcoman 
had come to be synonymous with each other and with bar- 
barian ; and Turk bears the same signification among the 
Moslem subjects of the Sultan to this day . 1 The people so 
designated came from Central Asia, and especially from the 
country which still bears the name Turkestan. They belonged 
to the Turanian race, and were thus cut off from the tradi- 
tions, the common stock of language, and the influences 
which have always formed a tie among peoples of Aryan 
origin. The central plains of Asia furnished during many 
centuries a constant supply of new emigrants of this race, 
who, from various causes — the commonest being probably the 
pressure of the Chinese — were constantly^ pushing their way 
to the West. The inhabitants of these plains were then as 
now mostly nomads. The rich pastures which have been the 
rearing grounds of innumerable horses have enabled the 

1 The Turks call themselves Osmanlis. This is of course a modern name, 
and ought only to distinguish them from other Turks as being the descendants of 
Osman or Othman, the leader of the tribes who finally captured Constantinople. 
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people, on the several occasions when they have had a 
leader of military genius, to descend like locusts upon the 
countries to the West. The Tartar emperors are said to have 
maintained in the field for many years at least half a million 
of cavalry, and at all times the strength of the inhabitants of 
these plains has consisted in their horses and flocks. The 
early history of these races is involved in much obscurity. The 
Byzantine and Arab writers speak of Turks, Tartars, Mongols, 
Turcomans, and Scythians, and the Byzantines, sometimes 
even of Persians, without caring to distinguish between them. 
The Turks, however, are ethnographically distinguishable from 
the Tartars , 1 though the two words are radically the same, and 
call attention to the fact that they were roving hordes, con- 
firmed wanderers, nomads, as the Bedouins and Turcomans 
are to-day. These wandering emigrants from Turan , 2 during 
the six centuries which preceded the final conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the division of the race known as the Ottoman 
Turks, caused a constant movement of the populations in the 

1 I write Tartar instead of Tatar because I agree with Dr. Koelle that the 
first is the form which the Tartars themselves used until they came into contact 
with foreigners, like the Chinese and Russians, who had changed the form of the 
word. A like cause has induced the Arabs and Turks to use the word Mogul 
instead of Mongol, a form which we curiously retain when speaking of the Great 
Mogul. According to Dr. Koelle’ s view, Tartar is a duplication of a word signify- 
ing to move or to draw. Tartar therefore equals ‘ Move-move,’ and thus accu- 
rately characterises the distinguishing peculiarity of the race, as it has always been 
known, and as it is represented among the Turcomans of to-day. The derivation 
of the word from Tartarus seems to have had its origin in an obvious pun made 
by St. Louis of France. Writing to comfort his mother on the rapid advance of 
the horde of Mongols in 1241, he says : ‘ We shall either thrust back those whom 
we call Tartars into their own places in Tartarus, whence they come, or they will 
send all of us to heaven. ’ The Greek writers use the form rdprapoi uniformly. 
The late Mr. O’Donovan informed me that the accepted derivation in Merv of 
the word Turcoman is from 4 Tir,’ signifying to draw, to shoot, to move, and 
4 coman, * an arrow, the latter being a word still well known. The name would 
thus signify bowmen, and would not be contrary to the early reputation of the 
race. 

2 I adopt the term Turan to designate the country north of Persia. The 
Persians called their own country Iran, and the barbarous lands to the north 
Turan, the names signifying respectively the land of light and the land of dark- 
ness. This derivation is on the supposition that they are of Aryan origin. Dr, 
Koelle (‘On Tartar and Turk ? Journal of R. Asiatic Society , XIV. Part 2), 
however, suggests that Turan is of Tartar-Turk origin, from indeed the same root 
as these words, and would therefore signify ‘ rising,’ mountainous. 
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north and in the east of the empire. Two great routes 
were open to them in their progress westward. The first, a 
broad strip of country lying on the north shores of the Black 
Sea, and bounded on the north by Little Russia, was the way 
in which the Bulgarians, the Hungarians, and, at a later period, 
the Comans, the Patchinaks, and the Uzes had entered into 
Europe. The second was to the south of the Black Sea, 
and was the way by which the larger division of the Turks 
harassed the empire and ultimately reached Constantinople. 

Returning, however, to the Turks before their emigration 
had commenced, the most famous division among them at the 
end of the tenth century was that of the Seljuks. The tradi- 
tional story of Seljuk, the founder of the tribe bearing his name, 
is that he was banished from Turkestan in consequence of his 
having forced his way into the harem of his father. Subse- 
quently he and his followers, who travelled as easily as the 
inhabitants of the same region do now, went southwards. 
After crossing the Jaxartes they pitched their tents in the 
country around Samarcand. They were a nomad race, terrible 
as fighters, and but slightly advanced in civilisation. They 
had neither towns nor fortifications, and little knowledge of 
agriculture. . They pitched their tents wherever they found a 
place convenient for their flocks and horses. When they 
moved they struck their tents, drove away their cattle, and 
settled down as their descendants of pure blood do to this 
day in Central Asia . 1 The fact of their emigrating probably 
indicates that the followers of Seljuk were the most enter- 
prising men of their race. They brought with them from the 
north the energy of a cold climate, and found the task of 
conquest by no means difficult. They embraced Moslemism 
almost contemporaneously with their emigration southwards, 
and immediately commenced a religious war with all the zeal 
of newly-made Moslem converts. 

I propose in this place to point out what were the in- 
fluences of the religion of Mahomet upon this and similar 

1 The account given by William of Tyre, writing circa 1180 (Recueil des 
Histor \ Occident aux, p. 22) of the Turks whom he had seen in Asia Minor, would 
be singularly accurate as a description of the Turcomans of to-day. 
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barbarous nations who have accepted it. Such an examina- 
tion is not out of place if we would understand the progress 
which was made by the Seljukian Turks, and how they in- 
flicted a fatal blow upon the Roman empire in the East 

The history of the progress of Islam shows that wherever 
a nation which has been given over to idol worship or to any 
of the lower forms of paganism has adopted the simple creed 
of Mahomet, the immediate effect has been to produce a great 
advance in its national life. Religion usually forms a strong 
common bond among a people, but no religion has ever suc- 
ceeded so completely as Moslemism in causing barbarians at 
once to sink their differences and to unite with fierce energy for 
the propagation of their faith. The success of Mahomet and 
his followers had been marvellous, and remains unexampled 
in history. The whole of Arabia had accepted Islam during 
the lifetime of the prophet. The Empire had lost Damascus 
and great part of Syria in the year after his death in 632. 
Five years later the Saracens captured Jerusalem. In 640 
they took Alexandria. Persia and Egypt almost immediately 
afterwards fell under their sway. In 668 they made an ob- 
stinate attack upon Constantinople itself. Large conquests 
had been made in Central Asia. The Christian kingdoms of 
North Africa were rapidly wiped out, and the whole of Spain, 
with the exception of the north-western corner, had to accept 
the yoke of the Moors. It appeared as if Western Europe 
would have to share the lot of Christian Syria and Africa. 
The invaders passed the Pyrenees, and the fate of Europe 
trembled in the balance, when the decisive victory of Charles 
Martel at the great battle of Tours in 7 32, exactly a century 
after the death of Mahomet, turned the scale in favour of 
Christianity, and rescued Western Europe from the religion 
and law of Mahomet. A few years before, namely in 718, 
Europe had experienced a deliverance in the East of at least 
equal importance with that obtained at Tours. The strongest 
army which Arabia had ever furnished made an attack upon 
Constantinople, and 180,000 men and a great fleet were utterly 
defeated by the military skill of the Byzantine generals. The 
tide of Mahometan 4 progress was, however, only momentarily 
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checked, and amid the conquests in the East as far as Sinde 
the failure before Constantinople was forgotten. 
of Among the causes which contributed to this amazing suc- 
cess. cess were the enthusiasm with which Mahomet had inspired 
his followers, the peculiar character of his teaching, and the acci- 
dental circumstances of the time in Arabia and Syria. Much 
was no doubt due to the enthusiasm with which Mahomet 
by his personal influence inspired his followers. Every 
Caliph or pretender to authority over Moslems has claimed to 
reign in his name. Mahomet to-day rules over Moslemdom 
in a sense in which Jesus does not rule over Christendom. 
Mahomet only claimed that he was the Apostle of God, and 
distinctly repudiated any title to divinity, and his followers 
have never asserted the higher claim. The Christian Church, 
on the other hand, has almost universally affirmed that Jesus is 
God. Yet the authority of Mahomet is much more absolute 
over Islam than that of the Divine Founder over Christen- 
dom. While Christians, or, to speak correctly, some of them, 
claim that the Bible is the only safe guide in matters of 
religion, all Moslems admit that the Koran is all that any 
Christians admit the Bible to be, and is, moreover, the rule of 
daily life in things temporal as well as spiritual. The Christian 
Church, in its various forms of organisation, has taken posses- 
sion of much of the power over the followers of Christ which 
belongs in Mahometan countries to the direct authority of the 
successors of Mahomet. The Prophet's acts and words con- 
stitute throughout Islam the standard of morality. 

Jesus and The explanation of his influence is to be found in various 
ahomet. f aC |- s — [ n the strong individuality and power of attraction 
which Mahomet possessed, ‘ as one of the great governing 
and leavening minds of the world, one able to stamp his own 
image upon nations and generations ; * 1 in the character of 
his teaching, which in the short and simple creed repeated at 
least three times daily associates the name of the Prophet 
with that of God, whose greatness and unity are for ever 
insisted on ; but above all, I think, in the fact that the 

character of Mahomet is one which is much more likely to 

/’ 

1 Religions of the Worlds F. D. MauHce, p. 18. 
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attract barbarous men than that of the meek and gentle 
Jesus. The ‘White Christ ’ of our forefathers, the beloved of 
children and women, the Teacher who had not where to lay 
His head, who bade His followers when struck on one cheek 
to turn the other, who forbade His disciples to use force, who 
was in sympathy with the poor in spirit and who prayed that 
His murderers might be forgiven, whose religion demands 
self-sacrifice as the first of duties, appeals to those who are 
capable of a lofty ideal. The acceptance of Christianity has 
a humanising effect, which becomes the stronger the more 
thoroughly the people embracing it become imbued with the 
teaching and the spirit of its Founder. The claim that 
Christianity has done more than any other religion towards 
diminishing the amount of cruelty and suffering in the world 
is a just one. The Christian Churches, indeed, like most other 
human institutions, have had a tendency to become crystal- 
lised, to become the apologists of abuses, as of slavery and 
of others which they have found in existence. Progressive 
spirits have, however, always found teaching in the Bible which 
has enabled them to attack such abuses. Christianity has 
thus always been better than the teaching of the Churches. Its 
tendency is humanitarian, and at all times has supplied men 
with encouragement who have longed to realise a loftier 
ideal. It would be, perhaps, fair to say that the Christian 
Churches or sects which have most directly aimed at living in 
accordance with the teaching of Christ have been those which 
have been foremost in aiding every kind of work which has 
had for its object the benefit of humanity. Self-sacrifice for 
the benefit of others is of the essence of Christianity, and may 
yet, deriving its arguments from early Christian teaching, be 
capable of advocating opinions and bringing about results, 
the mere mention of which would shock the existing ortho- 
doxy of the Churches. But the teaching of selfrsacrifice, 
meekness, and humility is repugnant to a barbarous and a 
warlike people. A religious system which requires merely 
the acceptance of a simple creed, the first part of which is 
ennobling and th^ second a direct incentive to fighting, and 
which is coupled ih the believer’s mind with the conferring of 

c 2 
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the highest rewards in case he dies fighting against the un- 
believer, is much more likely to be popular with a naturally 
warlike horde than a religion of lowliness and self-denial. The 
Moslem ideal during life and its heaven after death were in 
every way as welcome to the barbaric mind as those of 
Christianity were repugnant. Mahometanism and Christianity 
are alike missionary religions, and, judged by their fruits, the 
former has furnished equally as strong incentives towards the 
propagation of its faith as the latter. But the missionary 
spirit is widely different. Every Mahometan army was for 
centuries, and to a considerable extent even now is, an army 
engaged in Holy War. There have been Christian soldiers 
in plenty, but it has been only at rare intervals that there 
has been a Christian army which has believed itself engaged 
in a Holy War. There is and has always been a lurking belief 
among the followers of Jesus that fighting is an unchristian 
occupation, and that the Christian soldier is Christian in spite 
of his profession. Fighting the unbeliever is, to the Moslem, 
the highest of duties, because a missionary duty, and death 
in such a fight merits and obtains the highest reward. The 
Moslem soldier is the minister of God’s will and of His ven- 
geance. His life may be impure, but he can atone for every 
crime as a fighter against the unfaithful, and, dying, can 
obtain the crown of the highest sensual felicity conceivable to 
a barbarian. The religion thus appeals on the one side to 
the highest, and on the other to the lowest side of human 
nature. Hence it is that wherever Moslemism has been 
received it has been followed by a remarkable access of fight- 
ing power. The central fact which Moslem teaching insists 
upon in regard to God is His greatness. Christian teaching 
calls attention rather to His goodness. The daily prayer of 
the Moslem begins with the declaration * God is great,’ and 
this declaration is repeated again and again in each recital of 
the ordinary daily prayer. The daily prayer throughout 
Christendom, common to all Christians as being that of theii 
Founder, begins with an assumption of Ihe fatherhood of 
God. The cry of the Muezzin, which is ranging in my ears* 
while writing these pages, is * God is gi>eat, God is great, 
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God is great ! There is only one God, and Mahomet is His 
apostle. Come to prayer, come to salvation : God is great ! * 
The difference in the lives of the Founders of the two religions 
is like that which exists between the two creeds. Mahomet 
is the warrior, the apostle to drive men into the acceptance of 
his creed if need be. Jesus is the meek and lowly, whom His 
followers have represented as wishing to draw all men to Him 
with cords of love. To barbarian converts the oft-repeated 
creed gives the great conception of Monotheism. It meant, 
God exists ; there is but one God, a living and a great God ; 
all these pictures of the Christians, these images of the 
pagans, this fire of the Persians, are dead things. It meant 
the realisation that there is a God, whose greatness it is im- 
possible to realise. God’s prophet is Mahomet, and we are 
the servants of God, to accomplish His will, to put down His 
enemies, to kill pagans outright, and to subdue all nations 
who refuse to recognise the mission of Mahomet to carry out 
God’s will. The teachings of the Koran are unknown to the 
mass of the followers of Mahomet, as those of any religion 
are for the most part unknown to ignorant masses ; but the 
two doctrines known to every Mahometan, proclaimed uni- 
versally throughout Islam with the clarion-like clearness and 
constant reiteration necessary for a popular creed, are that 
God is great, and that His will, as revealed through Mahomet, 
is to subdue the enemies of God and Mahomet. To recog- 
nise these doctrines and to live up to them is to be faithful, 
to refuse to recognise them is to be an unbeliever. 

The feeling of superiority which such a revelation supplies 
over races which have not acquired such knowledge gives 
compactness to the nation, all the members of which believe 
they are specially under the Divine protection. Translated 
into action, this portion of the creed means that it is the duty 
of those who have accepted Mahomet’s teaching to regard as 
enemies those who have not so accepted it. The result was 
that an amount of fanaticism was created in fighting, which 
at various times in the history of Moslem states has carried 
on their armies irresistibly to victory. The Moslem faith, 
with its sure and certain hope of black-eyed houris, has 
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always supplied a certain amount of fanaticism ; but Moslem 
fanaticism has always been at its height when its non-sensual, 
its great positive side, the revelation to men, who had ceased 
to believe in their idolatry, of the existence of a God, has 
first dawned upon its votaries. 

I am speaking here of the influence of Moslemism when 
it is first embraced by a savage or barbarous race, and it is 
with this period that I am mainly and almost exclusively 
concerned. There Comes a time in the history of such a race, 
after its adoption of Islam, when other teachings of the 
religious system come into play, and when the poison of 
Moslemism begins to work. Family life is impossible where 
Islamism exists. Sensuality has everywhere been increased 
under its rule — a sensuality which causes directly and surely 
a moral and physical decay of the race. ‘ Mahomet/ says 
Sprengel, who has written an exhaustive life of the Prophet, 
* became a licentious theocrat.’ Mahomet affirmed that his 
devotion was increased by the innocent pleasures of sen- 
suality and perfumes. Wherever his religion has had full 
sway the consequent increase of sensuality has always been 
the means of weakening the race. The modern Turks have 
diminished in numbers,, have been incapable of advancing in 
civilisation, have lost ground, and have gradually become 
weaker through their sensuality, and especially through that 
form of it which is least known where Christianity prevails. 
The inevitable and invariable history of Moslem races after 
the first spurt has been spent which the adoption of Mono- 
theism had given them has been the same — decay in family 
life ; spasmodic attempts to bring about a revival of religious 
and political life ; steady but sure decay . 1 

The fact that family life is impossible among a Moslem 
people, that to raise the position of woman is contrary to the 
teaching of the Koran, that in common belief women have no 
souls and are necessarily degraded, is the great and un- 
answerable indictment upon which Moslemism must be con- 

1 Or, as described by Mr. Palgrave, 1 Convulsive fanaticism alternating with 
lethargic torpor, transient vigour followed by long and irremediable decay ; such 
is the general history of Mahomedan governments and races.’ 
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demned as an enemy to civilisation. Weighed in the balance 
against the lowest and most degrading form of Christianity, 
it is found wanting. No matter how completely even an 
Abyssinian or Chaldean Christianity has forgotten the body 
of principles which Western Churches have treasured, it has 
yet never invented a theory by which it becomes degrading 
for a man to live as an equal with his wife and children. It 
has never tolerated polygamy or recognised the sinlessness of 
concubinage. It has never allowed marriages for a limited 
time , 1 or an almost unchecked power of divorce and ex- 
change , 2 or allowed the husband to repudiate his wife without 
any reason being assigned and without warning. It has 
never made rules as to intercourse with slaves, which make 
the abolition of slavery impossible in Moslem states. Lastly, 
no form of Christianity or any other great religious system 
has ever offered as a reward to its followers a heaven where 
the enjoyments are purely sensual. The advance made 
under certain forms of Christianity has been often slow, but 
the fault cannot fairly be laid to the charge of Christianity 
itself. Mahometanism, however, by debasing the race and by 
presenting a base ideal, makes progress in morals or civilisa- 
tion impossible. Whether Moslcmism be examined by the 
lights of its sacred books, or historically, by the light of its 
practical working, it will be found to be baneful to the race 
which adopts it. I have suggested some of the teachings 
which make it a hindrance to progress, and which would lead 
an observer to condemn it a priori. I am willing to admit 
that thousands of Moslems are better than their creed. But, 
judging such creed historically, looking over the centuries and 
avoiding individual cases, if the practical rule, ‘ By their fruits 
shall ye know them,’ be applied, the conclusion cannot be 
evaded that Moslemism is a mischievous creed, and, except 
on its first adoption, is a distinct hindrance to progress in a 
nation . 3 

1 Hughes’s Notes on MaJiom medanism , p. 178. The Sunis are said to have 
abrogated this law, although the easiness of divorce virtually amounts to the same 
thing. 2 Sura , iv. 18. 

8 What I have said on the sensuality of Moslemism results partly from my 
own observation during residence in Turkey and partly from the observations 
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of a crowd of writers on the subject. Sir William Muir has many remarks 
on the subject. He errs, in my opinion, in taking too charitable a view of 
Mahomet’s personal character, as I trust that another great Oriental scholar, 
the Rev. Mr. Koelle, will shortly prove. But he says : 4 Polygamy, with the 
barbarous institution of servile concubinage, is the worm at the root of Islam, 
the secret of its decadence. By it the purity and the virtue of the family tie are 
touched , . . the State itself too often crumbles to pieces.’ — Life of Mahow/ned, 
p. 60. A very thoughtful paper in the British Quarterly Review, April, 1882, 
on 4 Mahommedanism and the Ottoman Turks,’ from the pen of one who has had 
exceptional opportunities of forming a right judgment on the practical working of 
Moslemism among the Turks, and who is known to me as a cool observer, calls 
special attention to the deadly effects of the sensual teaching upon the Ottoman 
Turks. He concludes that the Turks 4 will become extinct as a race,’ and adds 
that 4 the most potent cause ’ of this extinction 4 is the inherent corruption of the 
people themselves.’ He believes that 4 the sensual character of the Turks is 
derived from and nurtured to a very large extent by their religion. 4 He (Mahomet) 
was a sensualist, and his religion is a sensual religion ; ’ and again, 4 The antipathy 
of the Christians to the Turks is due more to the dread of their sensual passions 
than to mere religious animosity. No Christian likes his children to associate 
with the Turks ; especially is he careful to prevent his sons remaining alone with 
them.’ This writer specially calls attention to the terrible prevalence of one form 
of sensuality. Dr. Hamlin, the founder of the American College on the Bos- 
phorus, says ( Ajnong the Turks , p. 349) : 4 The fourth and worst attribute of 
Moslemism is its sensualism. . . . The Mahommedan religion is found in the 
traditions more than in the Koran. The multitude know little of the Koran 
except through tradition : this is sensualistic in the extreme ; it is untranslatably 
vile.’ It would be easy to multiply testimony to show how completely sensuality 
has saturated the Ottoman Turks. Their ordinary language in anger is sufficient 
evidence to those who hear it. The Hon. Mrs. Digby, who died recently in 
Damascus, and who had had better opportunities, perhaps, than any other English 
woman of knowing what harem life is, spoke to me of the sensuality among the 
more respectable classes as being indescribably great, though an even more 
striking feature of such life, according to her, was its utter imbecility and childish- 
ness. In Harem Life in Egypt and Constantinople , by Emmeline Lott (4th 
edition), the writer says: ‘Their conversation (that is, of the ladies in a royal 
harem) invariably touched upon things which in Europe are regarded as criminal, 
abominably indecent, filthy, and disgusting.’ Our own consular reports give 
abundant evidence that the Ottoman Turks are dying out rapidly from natural 
causes. 
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the sacred building was completed that he ventured to lay the 
foundations of a palace. He extended the dominion of the 
Seljuk Turks eastward, southward, and westward. He made 
himself ruler of Persia. He inflicted upon Christendom a 
serious blow in the conquest of Iberia, the modern Georgia, 
and in the partial destruction of Armenia, which had hitherto 
existed as the first barrier of Christendom against the inroads 
of Asiatic races. Armenia had been invaded by the Seljuksor Togrui 
by other Turks as early as 1016, and from that time was the Armenia, 
object of a series of attacks. The invaders, though often 
defeated, were as continually reinforced by new emigrants, 
tempted by the rich rewards to be obtained by the sack of 
wealthy cities and the plunder of comparatively civilised 
provinces. The city of Arsen was the principal object of one 
of these attacks. It had long been the great city of Eastern 
Asia Minor, the centre of Asiatic trade, the depot for mer- 
chandise transmitted overland from Persia and India to 
the Eastern empire and Europe generally. It was full of 
warehouses belonging to Armenians and Syrians, and is 
said to have contained 800 churches and 300,000 people. 

Having failed to capture the city, Togrul’s general succeeded 
in burning it. The destruction of so much wealth struck a 
fatal blow at Armenian commerce, and was the first of a long 
series of acts of destruction by which the Turks have marked 
the whole course of their dealings with Indo-Germanic 
peoples, and have converted some of the richest and most 
populous cities and provinces in the world into comparative 
deserts. The Armenians fought bravely even after the 
destruction of Arsen. Togrul’s army met them in great 
force in 1048, and a battle was fought, which, though in- 
decisive, compelled the general to change his plan of attack 
upon Asia Minor. In the same year Togrui in person 
invaded the provinces of the Emperor of Constantinople. 

The independent principality of Kars was attacked by him 
and the Armenians were defeated, but in an attack upon 
Manzikert Togrui was compelled to retire into Persia. In 
1052 he again invaded the Empire, but the Greeks with the 
aid of the Warings, or, as they are generally called by the 
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Byzantine writers, the Varangians, marched to meet him in 
such force that the invaders did not venture to give battle. 
Eight years later he again attempted an invasion of the Empire 
on the frontier of Mesopotamia, but without any decisive result. 

Togrul had, however, obtained a success which added 
greatly to his influence over his followers and over Ma- 
hometans generally. There were rival claimants for the 
Caliphate, one of whom resided at Bagdad, the other in 
Egypt. Togrul threw the weight of his influence in favour of 
the Bagdad claimant, defeated and executed the chief of a 
rebellion against him, and then contrived to have himself 
named as the temporal substitute of the Caliph. 1 He thus 
became the Commander of the Faithful and Protector of the 
Mussulmans. 2 Togrul died in 1063. 

His successor was Alparslan, ‘the Strong Lion/ who 
reigned from 1063 to 1073. It is unnecessary for my purpose 
to attempt to follow in detail the career of this Sultan — a career 
which was one long series of attacks upon the dominions of 
the Empire in Asia Minor and upon the neighbouring states 
of Georgia and Armenia. The latter had developed a large 
amount of industry, commerce, and civilisation. Ani, the 
capital of Armenia, was taken by storm in 1064. The Prince of 
Kars in consequence of its capture made a degrading submis- 
sion, and was allowed to retain his principality as a vassal under 
the Sultan. Shortly afterwards he ceded his territories to the 
Emperor in exchange for the city of Tzamandos. The in- 
habitants of Kars, feeling that there was no security against 
the next Moslem invasion, fled westwards into Cappadocia or 
southwards to their brethren, who were yet to make a bold 
stand for independence under their native princes. In 1070 
Alparslan besieged and captured Manzikert. Various small 
principalities were established, the rulers of which endea- 
voured unsuccessfully to stem the advance of the Seljuks. 

1 The title is * Emiroloumera, Prince of the Princes of the Supreme Head of 
the Empire of the Caliphs.’ — Von Hammer, p. 12. 

2 It is doubtful whether the investiture of Togrul was before or after 
the invasion of the Empire. Cedrunus and Zonaras place it before. Weil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen , iii. 87, places it after. Von Hammer avoids giving his 
opinion. 
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The barriers of the border states being thus broken down, They 
the Turkish hordes began to pour into the dominions of the Asia* 
Emperor in an irresistible flood. The condition of Asia Minor * 
Minor offered a strong temptation to the invaders. We know its present 
it to-day as a country which does not contain a single city condltion * 
except Smyrna that would be considered as of third or fourth 
rank in England, France, or Germany. Smyrna is, indeed, 
rich and flourishing because of its irrepressible Greek popula- 
tion, and of its having had for centuries large colonies of 
Franks who, by means of the capitulations, are not under the 
curse of Turkish rule. Elsewhere the fertile districts of Asia 
Minor lie idle for want of roads to convey the produce to 
market. The absence of security for life and property makes 
the people careless about producing more than is necessary 
for the supply of their scanty needs. Famine, in some 
districts, recurs periodically, while there is abundance at no 
great distance. Everywhere the people are poverty-stricken 
and wretched. Large tracts of country which were once 
thickly inhabited are now so feverish that they have been 
altogether abandoned. Cities like Ephesus, which were 
populous and contained a highly-civilised community, are 
absolutely and literally abandoned, or, like Nicaea, contain 
only a hundredth • part of their former population, while the 
yellow faces and hollow cheeks of the unfortunate inhabitants 
show the continual presence of the devastating fever which 
Nature imposes as the penalty for allowing a city to fall away 
from civilisation. But Asia Minor, at the time of the invasion 
of the Seljuk Turks, was a country full of cities and towns in 
the midst of flourishing provinces. Its mines, nearly all of 
which have gone to ruin, were producing large sums for the 
government and private individuals, and were making the 
byzants of the New Rome the most important medium of 
circulation even in Western Europe. Its rich soil brought 
forth a large supply of grain for export to the capital. Every- 
where there were signs of a local life and local civilisation 
which had retained the features which Greek cultivation had 
stamped upon it. Asia Minor has, as yet, been hardly 
explored by the archaeologist, but the hasty examination of a 
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number of travellers gives evidence of a wide-spread pros- 
perity in times not very remote. Out of the usual tracks 
taken by travellers in the interior of Asia Minor lie many 
ruins of what have evidently been important cities, the former 
names of which no traveller has yet been able to identify, 
and this although the labours of several modern travellers, 
from Millingen to Mr. Ramsay, have identified a great number 
of almost forgotten cities. 

So far as one can judge from the evidence of modern and 
mediaeval travellers and of Byzantine historians, Asia Minor, 
at the time of the Seljuk invasion of Alparslan, was thickly 
occupied by races who were industrious, intelligent, and 
civilised — races with a certain mixture of Greek blood and 
mostly Greek as to language. The numerous provincial 
cities were the centres of civilisation. Their walls and am- 
phitheatres, their works of art, aqueducts, and other public 
buildings, give evidence of a long-continued sense of security, 
of peaceful and progressive peoples, and of a healthy muni- 
cipal life. Wealth was widely diffused. Given an industrious 
and intelligent people like the Greeks and the races which 
had inhabited Asia Minor within historic times, with a 
government sufficiently strong to secure peaceful occupation, 
and one which would not interfere to prevent the accumulation 
of wealth, and it is imposible that Asia Minor should not be 
wealthy. 

It was against this prosperous portion of the Empire, 
which had contributed largely to the wealth of the capital, 
that Alparslan turned his attention when the border states 
were no longer able to resist his progress. It is unnecessary 
to describe how he swept through and through the country, 
and how the efforts of Romanos Diogenes were ultimately 
fruitless to arrest his progress. The Strong Lion of the Seljuks 
devoured many cities and devastated the fairest provinces. 
Cappadocia was laid waste ; the inhabitants of its capital, 
Caesarea, were massacred, and the great church of St. Basil 
was stripped of the wealth with which many generations of 
the devout had endowed it. Mesopotamia, Mitylene, Syria, 
and Cilicia were plundered. While the Emperor, at the head 
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of his army, was pushing forward towards Akhlat, on Lake 
Van, in order to protect the Armenian frontier, a band of the 
Seljuks passed him, forced their way through Cappadocia 
and Lycaonia, and reached Iconium, and having plundered 
the latter city made a hasty retreat with a large quantity of 
spoil. The career of Alparslan was, however, cut short by 
assassination in 1073. He was buried at Merv, one of the 
many districts in Central Asia which, once densely populated, 
has gone backwards in the paths of civilisation under Turkish 
rule. 

Alparslan was succeeded by his son, Malek Shah, in whose Seijukian 
reign the power of the Seijukian Turks attained its greatest height 
height. That power had been steadily increasing as new 
hordes of barbarians from the great central plains of Asia and 
from the surrounding countries, conquered in the name of 
Mahomet, were brought under its sway. Turkestan, the 
home of his race, including Bokhara and Samarcand, was 
annexed by Malek, and the rule of the shepherd Sultan was 
admitted at Cashgar. In addition to Persia and the countries 
just mentioned, his territory included at one time nearly the 
whole of what is now Turkey in Asia. Malek was a man of 
energy and ability, and a master of the art of keeping one 
part of his dominions in order by means of the inhabitants of 
another. The Arabs, who despised and hated the Turks as 
sheepskin-clad barbarians, were yet compelled to admit not 
only the power but the desire for knowledge and the appre- 
ciation of science which Malek showed. The country over 
which he ruled has long been in the most complete anarchy, 
and it is difficult to conceive that about the eleventh century 
the strongest power in the world had there its seat. The 
Seijukian empire, however, broke up on the death of Malek, 
which took place in 1092, and, after a period of civil war, was 
divided into four parts. During the half century which 
followed the death of Malek it again for a little time flashed 
into fame under Sandjian, who won renown in the East as 
the second Alexander; but though the Seljukians maintained 
themselves for some time longer in Syria, and gave trouble 
to the Crusaders, the steadfast and able opposition of the 
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Empire prevented any Sultan being able to reconstruct the 
empire of Malek. 

The only one of the divisions into which the empire split 
up on the death of Malek with which I am concerned is that 
which was carved out of the dominions of the Roman empire, 
and of which the capital was, for the most part, at Iconium, 
a city which to-day, under the name of Konieh, retains some- 
what of a sacred character among the Turks, because of its 
connection with tfye first Sultans who obtained the right to be 
Caliphs. Sultan Malek, eighteen years before his death, had 
prevented a quarrel with Suliman, his cousin, by consenting to 
allow him to be Sultan of the Seljuks in the lands of the 
Christian empire. 

With Suliman there begins the famous line of robber 
chiefs who are known as Seljukian Sultans of Rome or Roum, 
or as Sultans of Iconium. Suliman made himself entirely 
independent of the Grand Sultan, Malek Shah. Hitherto 
the policy of the Turks in their conquests of Asia Minor had 
been one of simple destruction. Finlay goes so far as to 
say that their object was to depopulate the country to such 
an extent as would admit the establishment of permanent 
nomad encampments in the midst of uncultivated plains far 
within the frontiers of the Empire. 1 The history of the 
dealings of the Turks with Asia Minor had, at any rate, been 
such as would have been compatible with the existence of 
this intention. A long series of raids had been made, which 
had resulted first in the depopulation of the border states, 
and then in the impoverishment of the imperial provinces. 
What the Turcomans and the Moslem Kurds have been doing 
in Armenia under the rule of the Ottoman Turks during the 
last fifty years, the Seljukian Turks did during the century 
between 1050 and 1150, but with this difference, that the 
latter were in greater numbers, and had an irresistible number 
of men behind them. The result of each raid was the weak- 
ening of the Empire, which was the representative to the Turk 

1 Finlay, ii. p. 33. My own impression is rather that the Turks were so 
entirely barbarous that their only conception of the use of land was as pasturage 
for cattle. 
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of Christian power. The great inducement of those who took 
part in these raids was the large amount of plunder which 
could be obtained from the wealthy inhabitants while fighting 
the battles of Islam. Either from the spirit of wanton de- 
struction, or to make sure of their plunder and to- prepare 
their way for subsequent raids, they burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed the first towns and villages which they captured. As 
they progressed further into the interior of Asia Minor they 
began to rear their tents on the lands they had devastated. 
The Christian inhabitants were driven into the cities, or if 
they submitted were made rayahs and treated as serfs . 1 They 
struggled manfully against their fate. Over and over again 
the invaders were driven back ; but until the time of Suliman, 
although their inexhaustible numbers had always enabled the 
Turks to recover the ground which the rightful owners had 
been able for a time to re-occupy, yet the inhabitants of the 
Empire had never ceased to be united in regarding the in- 
vaders as the common enemy. Under the first Sultan of 
Roum, however, a remarkable change of policy was adopted. 
Suliman saw that so long as the inhabitants of the cities were 
against him, and were in communication with the capital by 
the great Roman roads, so long as there was a hostile agricul- 
tural population which could not be absolutely destroyed, so 
long would it be impossible for his nomads to maintain 
possession of the territory which they had conquered. He 
therefore determined to declare for the tenants of the lands 
against their lords. The Byzantine nobles claimed rights 
over the village communities which cultivated the lands, as 
part proprietors with them. Sometimes these nobles held 
their lands on a tenure which Englishmen would call fee 
simple, and had them cultivated by slaves or serfs, or by both. 
Oftener, probably, the village community was co-proprietor 
with the noble in much the same way that prevails in the Mir 
system in Russia and in our own Indian village communities. 
Suliman allowed these communities and the slaves or serfs to 

1 Rayah signifies literally e cattle kept or pastured for the Sultan, and upon 
which are his brands and marks.’ The word thus indicates the light in which 
they were regarded. 
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become or remain proprietors on their paying tribute to him. 
In other words, he allured them to his side by confiscating the 
share which had gone to the landlord, and by making the 
villagers exclusive proprietors of the soil. This policy was so 
far successful that an emigration began, which within a century 
grew to serious proportions, of Christians who flocked to obtain 
protection under the Seljuk Sultans from the troubles which, 
as we shall see, were pouring in upon the Empire. 

Up to the time of Suliman, though Asia Minor had been 
devastated by the Turks, as at an earlier period it had been 
subject to invasions by the Arabs, no serious attempt had 
been made to conquer and annex it. Circumstances, how- 
ever, favoured Suliman in his design to establish his followers 
permanently in the Roman empire. During the reign of 
Michael the Seventh, 1071 to 1077, a Norman soldier of for- 
tune whose name is connected with Scotch history, Russell 
Balliol, had undertaken to assist the Emperor in Asia Minor. 
He seems to have conceived the idea of carving out a princi- 
pality for himself, and took possession of Sebaste, the modern 
Siva s, in Pontus. An imperial army was sent against him, 
and was defeated near the source of the river Sangarius. The 
imperial generals were taken prisoners, and the victorious 
Norman marched to Chrysopolis, the modern Scutari, and 
announced his presence to the imperial city, a mile distant, 
by burning some of the houses on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus. Balliol, however, was well aware that as a foreigner 
he would be unable to obtain the imperial crown for himself, 
and he therefore determined to have an emperor of his own 
choosing. His choice fell upon one of the imperial generals 
whom he had captured, the Caesar John Ducas, uncle of the 
Emperor. In presence of a victorious army only a mile from 
his capital, with a defeated army in Asia Minor and rebels 
threatening him in Europe, Michael made an arrangement 
which was suicidal. He concluded a treaty with Suliman by 
which the latter was appointed governor of the provinces of 
which the Seljuk Turks were already in possession. In 
return Suliman undertook to furnish an army to support the 
Emperor. By this treaty the Turks were enabled to fix 
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themselves in the country with such success that their rule 
over Asia Minor was never shaken off. Balliol was given up 
to the Emperor Michael by the Turks, but after having been 
whipped and shut up in a cage like a wild beast, the Emperor 
was obliged, three years afterwards, to request his aid against 
Briennias, who had rebelled. The Emperor in vain appealed 
to the Turks. Balliol gave his assistance, and, with the aid 
of the trusty Warings, defeated the rebel. 

Another claimant to the throne, Botaniates, almost im- 
mediately afterwards — in 1077 — was proclaimed Emperor 
under the title of Nicephorus III. The Turkish mercenaries 
joined him, and with their aid he took possession of Nicaea, 
which from this time became for a hundred years a great 
centre of the struggle between the Turks and the Empire. 
His troops pushed on to Chrysopolis and Chalcedon, or, as 
they are now called, Scutari and Kadikeui, immediately 
opposite Constantinople. For a time the aid of the Turks 
appeared to render him invincible, but he was captured in 
1078, and his eyes were put out, the Warings again being the 
means of saving the reigning Emperor. 

It would be useless to attempt to follow in detail the 
history of the struggle which went on between the Empire 
and the Turks during the next century. The essential fact 
to be noted is that the Seljukian Turks were able to establish 
themselves firmly in Asia Minor. They already held several 
outposts on the Marmora, and were at times almost in sight 
of the Bosphorus. Eastern and Western contemporary 
writers agree that nearly the whole of the south and west of 
Asia Minor had been conquered from the Empire by the end 
of the eleventh century. 1 Their strongest position was at 
Nicaea, the ancient capital of the Empire, a city which was 
well fortified, and was only about seventy miles from Con- 
stantinople. 

The Turks had thus, in the course of a century, pushed 
their conquests to within sight of the New Rome. Their 
progress had been steady, in spite of a series of defeats. At 
the same time the Saracens in Syria had placed the whole of 

1 Will, of Tyre, III. I. Recueil , vol. i. pp. 112, 113. 
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the Christian population in subjection. The Empire had lost 
almost as much territory in Asia as it possessed in Europe. 
The statesmen of the capital were fully alive to the necessity 
of using their utmost efforts to arrest the progress of their 
countless enemies. Unfortunately, at the time when Suliman 
was gaining his greatest success the Empire had other 
enemies to meet. Robert Wiscard, the Norman, was attack- 
ing it on the south-west at Durazzo, and had succeeded in 
destroying the Italian exarchate over the two Sicilies, while 
another branch of the Turks was making war in Europe on 
the north-eastern frontier. Still, as we shall see, the New Rome 
was yet to make a stout resistance against its Asiatic foe. 

While the Byzantine armies had been defending Europe 
on the East, the more intelligent of the statesmen in the West 
had not failed to observe the danger to Christendom from the 
continual attacks of the Turks and the Saracens. Among 
such statesmen the Popes were pre-eminent. They had their 
own quarrel with the Byzantine empire, a quarrel which was 
all the more bitter because it was founded mainly on the 
rejection of the claim of supremacy advanced by the elder 
Rome, but they nevertheless saw that the Empire was fighting 
the battle of Christianity against Mahometanism, and that it 
was the interest of the West to help. Hence, as early as 
1074, Pope Gregory the Seventh summoned all Christian 
rulers to unite their forces in favour of the Eastern Emperor 
against the Turks. A few months later he again called upon 
all the faithful to go to the aid of the Empire against the 
miscreants. Four years after the Pope’s summons the Turks 
had become more formidable than ever. On the one hand, 
they had received new strength from an irruption of fresh 
hordes from the East, who knew no other occupation than 
war, no other wealth than plunder, and, on the other, their 
power was strengthened by the appearance of another pre- 
tender to the imperial throne, who had applied for and 
obtained their assistance, and who, in return, delivered 
several fortified cities to them. An Armenian writer of the 
period 1 describes the kingdom of Roum under Suliman as 


1 Haiton. 
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extending from the Euphrates to Constantinople, and from 
the Black Sea to Syria. Anna Comnena, the daughter of 
the Emperor Alexis, says that every part of the Empire was 
at this period attacked with mortal convulsions, that the 
Turks overran and ravaged the East, whilst Robert Wiscard 
lighted up the fire of war in the West, and that the Empire 
had never been reduced to such a pitiable weakness. 1 

Suliman, who took the title of Ghazi on account of his 
successes over the Christians, made Nicaea the base of opera- 
tions against the Christian population all round him as far as 
the Bosphorus, and levied taxes within sight of the imperial 
city itself. 2 

Alexis, the first emperor of the great house of Comnenos, 
did his best to drive away the invader ; fought him and 
defeated him, and might possibly, as his daughter thinks, 
have recovered the Asiatic provinces, if the attack of Robert 
in the west of the empire had not compelled him to make 
peace. As it was, he succeeded in obtaining a treaty by 
which Suliman promised that he would not pass the river 
Drakon. 3 A little later the difficulties in the western portion 
of his empire compelled Alexis to ask assistance from the 
Turks, and 7,000 men were sent 4 to his aid. When the 
Emperor had defeated his western invaders he attempted 
again to check the inroads of the Turks. The governor of 
Nicaea, Aboul Cassim, had violated the treaty, and the Turks 
were again on the shores of the Marmora. Their ruler was 
Kilidji Arslan, the son of Suliman, who became Sultan in 
1095, and is often spoken of by Latin writers under the same 
name as his father. 

But now new actors appear on the scene. The same 
month in which Kilidji Arslan became Sultan witnessed the 
departure of Peter the Hermit from Jerusalem to preach a 
crusade. In the autumn of the next year, Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon had started for the East with ten thousand cavalry and 

1 Ann. Com. III. chap. vi. 2 Will, of Tyre, 112, 113. 

8 Ann. Com. III. c. 7. This was in 1081. The Drakon runs into the Gulf of 
Ismidt opposite the modern Gibseh. Helenopolis, the modern Yalova, was near 
its mouth. 

4 Ann. Com. V. c. 4. 
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seventy thousand foot. The history of the early Crusades 
does not concern directly the purpose I have in view. It is 
sufficient at present to note that though the Crusades de- 
livered many blows against the Turks as well as against the 
Saracens, they greatly disorganised the Empire. In many 
instances they grossly disregarded the rights of the subjects 
of the Greek empire. They regarded the latter as schismatics 
and insulted them on account of their religion. Wrangling 
as to the price of provisions was inevitable when a large army 
was suddenly thrown into a thinly populated district. Ac- 
cording to the illustration of Gibbon, the shepherd had prayed 
for water, and the Ganges was turned from its channel into 
his grounds and swept away his flock and cottage. Alexis 
had asked for help, but a devouring host had forced its way 
through his dominions. There were reputed to be half a 
million of Crusaders who left their homes and who marched in 
more or less disorderly fashion to the Holy Land. Anna 
Comnena describes the army as like the sand of the sea or 
the leaves of the trees— as Europe loosened from its founda- 
tions and hurled against Asia. 

But it was in Asia Minor that the First Crusade met with 
its chief difficulties, and the obstacles which the Crusaders 
found it impossible to surmount gives us a fair gauge of the 
difficulties with which the Empire had had to contend. Once 
more Nicjea became the centre of interest. The ancient 
city which had in great part formulated and had given its 
name to the creed which is common to all Christians was, as 
we have seen, in the occupation of the Turks. The Church of 
the Divine Wisdom, where probably the second General 
Council was held, had become a mosque . 1 Kilidji Arslan had 

1 Gibbon says, in speaking of the appearance of the Crusaders before Nicsea 
(vol. vi. Bohn’s edition, p. 386) : ‘ The divinity of Christ was denied and derided 
in the same temple in which it had been pronounced by the first General Synod of 
the Catholics. ’ This is a mistake. The temple which Gibbon had in view was 
the ancient church of Hagia Sophia. This was converted into a mosque, which 
is now in ruins, but still bears traces in its form, and in the remains of fresco 
painting and mosaics on its walls, of its Christian origin. I visited and made a 
careful examination of it in April 1882, and have no doubt whatever that it is of 
Byzantine origin, and that it belongs to the middle period of Byzantine architecture. 
It is built, like most of the Byzantine churches, on the model of the Church of the 
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done all that he could to make the city impregnable. Its 
walls, built partly under the rule of the Roman emperors 
immediately after the commencement of the Christian era, 
but mainly by the Byzantine emperors, were strengthened, 
and the city was prepared to offer a terrible obstacle to the 
progress of the Crusaders. In May 1097, Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon and a host, variously estimated, and no doubt exagge- 
rated, at from 300,000 to 700,000 men, arrived before Nica^a 
and laid seige to it. A more imposing army had rarely 
appeared even in Asia Minor. Its leaders would have been 
glad to push forward without delay to the Holy Land, but it 
was impossible that they should leave the capital of the 
Turkish kingdom in their rear. The ancient city stands at the 
eastern end of the beautiful lake Ascanius, which is about 
thirty miles long. It has no navigable outlet to the Mar- 
mora, or rather to the Gulf of Moudania, though there exists 
a small stream by which it might be connected with the gulf. 
The lake supplied it with abundant fish, and as the Crusaders 
were without boats it was almost impossible to deprive it of 
its supplies from the southern end of the lake. 

The Crusaders found among the hills near the city the 
remains of the first band which had pushed forward in the 
vain hope of taking Nicaea by a rush. This band had been 
led by a certain Reynard, and with them had been Peter the 
Hermit, who seems to have sunk into oblivion after the 
crusade got fairly under way. The sufferings of these 
Crusaders had been terrible. The few survivors were covered 
with rags or were entirely naked, and were dying of starvation. 
They had been utterly crushed by Kilidji Arslan. The great 
body of Crusaders under Godfrey, when they encamped to 
resist the attacks of their enemy, used the countless bones of 
their brethren to aid in constructing the fortifications which 
they hurriedly threw up for their defence. 

Kilidji Arslan had left his family within the besieged city. 
The Sultan himself had remained outside to harass the 

Divine Wisdom at Constantinople, and is therefore long subsequent to the 
meeting of the first General Synod in 325. It may, however, have been the 
meeting place of the second General Council held in Nicaea. 
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besiegers. The neighbouring hills enabled him to do this with 
safety to himself, but with terrible loss to the besiegers. After 
a siege of six or seven weeks it became evident that the 
numbers of Crusaders were overwhelming. The city was 
attacked on three sides. The enthusiasm of the besiegers 
was fired by the renown of Nicaea, the birthplace of their 
creed. The Sultan soon found that he had an enemy to deal 
with far different from the undisciplined hordes which Peter 
the Hermit had accompanied. The religious zeal of the 
Crusaders was at its best. Priests went daily through the 
host, urging the warriors to obedience, to prayer, and to 
courage. 4 This mass of warriors,’ says Baudri , 1 ‘ was the 
image of the Church of God, and Solomon could have said on 
seeing them, “ How beautiful art thou, O my well beloved ! 
how like to a tabernacle of cedar ! ” ’ ‘ The two armies,’ says 

Matthew of Edessa, * attacked with equal fury ; the horses 
shrank from the clash of arms, from the whizzing of arrows ; 
the plain was covered with javelins and the debris of war.’ 
As the siege progressed both parties became more bitter in 
their hostility. The Crusaders imitated the Moslems in bar- 
barism. Christian knights cut off the heads of their enemies, 
and tied them to their saddles. A thousand of these heads 
were hurled by the besieging machinery of the Crusaders into 
the city. Another thousand were sent as a trophy to Alexis 
in Constantinople. On the other side, the besieged threw 
down boiling oil on the besiegers, and defeated many at- 
tempts made to destroy the walls. The breaches made during 
the day were repaired during the night. To prevent the 
Turks from receiving provisions by the lake, the Crusaders, 
in the seventh week of the siege, transported a considerable 
number of boats overland from Civitot, the modern Guemlik, 
into the lake. The besieged were at once astonished and 
discouraged by this manoeuvre, while the besiegers pressed 
on the siege with renewed vigour. No part of the walls was 
left unassailed. A breach was at length effected, and one of 
the strongest towers was undermined and fill. The day 
after, the wife of the Sultan, with her two children, in en- 


Bibliotheque des Croisades , t. i. 
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deavouring to escape by the lake, fell into the hands of the 
Christians. On every side were indications that the city must 
shortly surrender. The surprise of the Crusaders was there- 
fore great when, one morning at dawn, they saw the standard 
of Alexis, the Emperor of Rome, flying triumphantly above 
the walls. 

The first thought among the soldiers of the Cross was 
that they had been betrayed ; but the better informed among 
them were aware that Alexis had come upon the invitation of 
their own leaders. He had been asked to send his own 
troops to take possession of the city, in order that the 
Crusaders might be left free to pursue their march towards 
the Holy Land, and might not be exposed to the delay and 
demoralisation of plundering a hostile city. They were not 
there to plunder imperial cities, but to fight the infidel. 
Alexis had reached the city on its water side by taking his 
boats overland from the Gulf of Moudania into the lake. 1 

The loss of the Crusaders is put down as 13,000 men, 
that of the Turks at 200,000. When the victorious army 
began its advance into the country its troubles recommenced, 
and the men of the West learned by experience with what an 
obstinate enemy the Empire had had to contend. Stragglers 
from the army were cut off, and before it advanced one-tenth 
of the distance to Antioch it was met by the Sultan at Dory- 
leon. After a battle obstinately fought on both sides, the 
Crusaders were again victorious, and the Sultan had to beat 
a hasty retreat, in order to seek the aid of his fellow-country- 
men in the east of the kingdom of Roum. Had the Emperor 
been in a position to have followed up the victory of the 
Crusaders, Asia Minor might again, with the aid of this great 
army from the West, have been replaced under the rule of 
Constantinople. There was even a disposition on the part of 
other Moslems to abandon the Turks. The Arabs then, as 
now, expressed contempt for their ignorance and barbarism, 
The Sultan of Bagdad requested the Crusaders to drive them 
out of JerusSlem, The Crusaders replied to the Sultan of 
Egypt, who had represented that Syria belonged to the 

1 Will, of Tyre, p. 127, Recueil 655. 
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Saracens, that the Turks had only acquired the rights of 
robbers. In June 1098 the Crusaders took Antioch ; but the 
conquest almost proved fatal. Before they could provision 
the town which they had taken, 360,000 Turks surrounded it ; 
when, at the last extremity, the Crusaders were encouraged by 
the fraudulent discovery of the holy lance, or, according to 
other accounts, one of the nails, which pierced our Lord, and 
obtained a great victory. A hundred thousand Turks are said 
to have been slain. The enemy’s camp and baggage was 
captured, and the Turkish general himself was killed. A year 
afterwards — namely, in 1099 — Jerusalem was taken by assault. 

Thus by the army of the First Crusade, as well as by the 
troops of the Eastern empire, the Turks had been seriously 
defeated. Victories had been gained over them which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been decisive. Three 
large armies had been destroyed ; but every defeat was fol- 
lowed by a new advance of the enemy. Central Asia was 
always pouring in a new supply of recruits ready to fight for 
Islam and the plunder of the New Rome. As it was in the 
eleventh century so also it continued to be during the twelfth. 
The first eighty years of the century was an almost unin- 
terrupted period of war between the Empire and the Turks. 
The superior discipline and civilisation of the Empire gave 
them on many occasions the advantage. The Greek accounts 
of victories may fairly be looked on with suspicion ; but 
Armenian and Moslem historians relate many defeats inflicted 
on the Mahometans. 

Meantime the lands in Asia Minor were falling out of 
cultivation or were being occupied by the invaders. That 
which had been a mere conquest in the eleventh century 
became a devastation or a settlement in the twelfth. Cities 
which at the beginning of the century had been populous, 
well built, and prosperous, were in numberless instances falling 
into ruins, while the inhabitants had been ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered. 1 The war, like most religious wars, even when religious 
fanaticism is only present on one side, had become one 
of great cruelty. Quarter was rarely asked or given. The 
1 Nicetas, XIV. Alexis, ch. i. 
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imperial armies were fighting for their homes and lives, the 
Turks for Islam and plunder. 

Scarcely a year had passed between the opening of the 
century (when the first Kilidji Arslan, Sultan of Iconium, was 
reigning), and 1192, when the second of the same name died 
without a battle being fought between the Greeks 1 and the 
Turks. In 1105 the latter had again obtained possession of 
Nicaea. In 1108 the Greeks destroyed an army of 24,000 
men which had pillaged the country around Philadelphia. 2 
Four years later the Emperor Alexis found that a new band 
of Turks from Khorasan 3 had arrived and was ravaging 
Bithynia. These were attacked, and with such success that, 
according to one writer, 4 these Khorasan Turks were never 
again seen ; according to another, 5 they vanished like smoke. 
While the Empire was obtaining these successes over the 
Turks, the Crusaders, who had established themselves in the 
north of Syria, were continually struggling against them. 
Still their numbers enabled them to hold their own against 
the soldiers of the West as well as against those of the 
Emperor. In mi the province of Gihon was taken from the 
Franks, and the next year Baldwin, the Count of Edessa, a 
principality which the Crusaders had established around the 
city of that name to the north-east of Aleppo, found an in- 
numerable army of Turks marching towards his territory. 6 

Two years later, in 1114, Alexis is again fighting the 
Turks in the neighbourhood of Nicsea and Nicomedia, the 
modern Ismidt, under the leadership of Saison or Malekshah, 
Sultan of Iconium, the son of Kilidji Arslan. 7 Following up 
the victories he obtained, the Emperor pushed on to Iconium, 
where he found what is again described as an innumerable 
horde of Turks ravaging the country, and captured the city 
of Philomelium, near Iconium. Saison, utterly defeated, had 
to sue for peace, and obtained it on condition that the Turks 

1 It is difficult to avoid the use of the term. The people called themselves 

Romans, though the Byzantine writers themselves occasionally called them Greeks. 

* Ann. Com. XIV. 3 Ann. Com. XIV. 

4 Zonaras, XVIII. 2 7. 5 Michael Elycas, II. 624. 

• Matthew of Edessa, 212. 7 Ann. Com. XV. 
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should remain content with the territory occupied by them 
before the defeat of Romanos Diogenes. 1 

In 1126 another division of the Turks appeared in the 
north of Asia Minor under the leadership of Tanisman, an 
Armenian renegade, who had with him also a considerable 
band of Persians. The family of Tanisman contained the 
fiercest and most redoubtable enemies, says Nicetas, which 
the Empire had seen in that age. Tanisman had captured 
Castamouni. The Emperor, John Comnenos, allied himself 
with the Sultan of Iconium against him and his successor, 
Mahomet. Such alliances were, however, always risky, and 
Mahomet was able to induce the Sultan to break faith. The 
Emperor laid siege to the city of Gangra, south of Sinope, and 
took it. 2 But his triumph was of short duration. The Mos- 
lems returned after the departure of John Comnenos in great 
numbers and recaptured Gangra. Thenceforward for the 
next ten years the war was of a desultory character, the Turks 
being opposed by the Armenians and the Crusaders in the 
east and by the troops of the Emperor in the west. The 
nearest approach to a peace with the Empire since the Turkish 
hordes had left Central Asia was during this period. 

In 1139 the Turks gathered in force on the Sangarius, a 
river running northwards into the Black Sea, and flowing in one 
part of its course about twenty miles to the east of Nicomedia. 
The Emperor attacked them, and continued the war until the 
enemy had again been driven back as far as Neo-Caesarea. 

In 1 144 the Turks were once more upon the shores of the 
Marmora in great numbers. They were chased back as far 
as Iconium. The country occupied by them around that 
capital was plundered, and a desultory war was carried on, in 
which the balance of advantage was always with the Greeks. 
Wherever the Turks could be fairly met they were defeated 
by the superior discipline of their enemy ; and the enemy, 
knowing this, employed his strategy principally in endeavour- 
ing to avoid a pitched battle. 

The Emperor John Comnenos died in 1143, and was 

1 Zon. XVIII. 27 ; Ann. Com. XV. 377. 

2 Nicetas, c. vi. This author often speaks of Persians and Turks indiscrimi- 
nately when his intention is to signify Moslems simply. 
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succeeded by Manuel, a prince of great ability. To add to 
the new Emperor's difficulties, the preparation for a second 
crusade, which was to pass through the whole extent of his 
dominions, divided his attention and required all his efforts 
lest the very deluge of men which was to pass through his 
territory should utterly overwhelm it. 

In 1147 the German division under King Conrad was the* 
first to enter the Empire. 900,000 1 men are said to have 
crossed the Danube. Another division of Crusaders, under 
Roger of Sicily, was pillaging Thebes and Corinth, in the 
south of the peninsula, while the King of France and 
70,000 horsemen had entered and were devouring the pro- 
duce of a wide track from the Danube towards Adrianople. 
While the attention of the Emperor was directed towards the 
task of lessening the mischief done to his territory by the 
passage of Christian armies, the Turks were pouring into the 
fertile province of Lydia, occupying the country on both sides 
of the Meander, and making their way to the shores of the 
Aegean, where the inhabitants then as now were almost ex- 
clusively Greek in race. Before the year 1147 was over, 
Conrad had encountered and defeated them on the Meander. 
The battle was a severe one. The Turks refused to allow the 
Germans to cross, and they were in sufficient force to justify 
them in making a stand. But they were unable to resist the 
attack of the Crusaders, and were utterly defeated. The battle- 
field was covered with the dead. Nicetas says that one might 
judge of the extent of the slaughter by the great hills of 
bones which were there, and which he himself had seen and 
marvelled at. 2 The battle, however, had been so severe that 
Conrad’s march was for a time arrested. He retreated, with 
his army greatly reduced in strength, owing to this battle and 
to disease, and fixed his head-quarters at Nicaea, in order to 
await the arrival of Louis. The French king was not far 

1 Here and elsewhere I give the numbers as they are recorded in the chronicles. 

I have very little doubt that they are always largely exaggerated, but no means 
exist of checking them. 

2 Recueil , Nicetas, p. 264. The notes of the learned editor in vol. ii. of the 
same, p. 2 77, throw doubt on the assertion that the battle was so severe as 
Nicetas thought. 
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behind, and on New Year’s Day, 1148, had his first encounter 
with the Turks, likewise on the shores of the Meander. Again 
the common enemy of Christendom was defeated. Before the 
year was over, Mahsoud, the new Sultan of Iconium, had 
raised an army sufficiently strong to capture Marash, which 
was then, as it is now, the centre of a large Armenian popula- 
tion. His victory was followed by the usual devastation of 
the neighbouring country. Within a year he had succeeded in 
taking possession of the whole of the Crusaders’ principality 
of Antioch, with the exception of the city of Antioch itself. 

The war was continued against the Turks by the Emperor 
Manuel and the Crusaders until 1155. The former were 
again beaten and compelled to surrender the territory they 
had recently recovered. The death of Sultan Mahsoud in 
1156 did not interrupt the war. His empire was divided 
among his three sons. 1 Kilidji Arslan, to whose share 
Iconium had fallen, was the most powerful. Another son, 
the Sultan of Cappadocia, quarrelled with Kilidji Arslan. 
The Emperor Manuel sided with the former and marched 
to assist him. Apparently before his arrival, the Sultan of 
Iconium deemed it best to lay down his arms and submit 
himself to the Emperor. Kilidji Arslan was taken to Con- 
stantinople, and a triumph was ordered to do honour to the 
occasion. He was well treated — received, indeed, with too 
much honour, according to the opinion of the inhabitants — 
and promised to assist the Emperor in future. 2 No sooner 
had he quitted Constantinople than he broke his promise, 
and commenced a series of attacks on the cities which the 
Emperor had recently recovered in Asia Minor. 

Within the next five years two other Moslem nations 
gave trouble to the Empire — the Persians and a new detach- 


1 Nicetas, Man, III. 6. 

2 Nicetas, III. chaps, v. and vi. The presence of a Turkish Sultan was 
evidently a great shock to the Constantinopolitans. * God hindered the triumph,’ 
says Nicetas, ‘ by an earthquake, which shook down the finest houses, and by 
various other signs of His displeasure.’ The priests said, and the Emperor was 
not far from agreeing with them, that God would not permit an infidel to be 
spectator of a triumph in which the relics of the saints and the standard of the 
Cross were to have been the chief ornaments. 
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ment of Turks from Khelat George, King of Georgia, which 
had struggled into life again, attacked the Lord of Khelat, 
who had come with 80,000 men, and succeeded in defeating 
him. The war which he conducted on the frontier went on 
with varying success until 1166, when George was defeated, 
and the city of Ani was abandoned to Kilidji Arslan the 
Second. During the whole of these later years Manuel had 
been fighting the Turks, and had been steadily gaining upon 
them, and in 1167 we find him endeavouring to rebuild or 
repair Pergamos, Adramyttium, and other cities of Asia Minor. 

The war, however, broke out again in the year 1175. The 
immediate cause of the renewal of hostilities was the recon- 
struction by the Sultan of the fortifications of Doryleon, a 
strong position on the river Sangarius. The neighbouring 
district had been found peculiarly convenient for the pastu- 
rage of the flocks of his nomad hordes. These hordes ravaged 
the country, burned the villages of the Greeks, and were doing 
their best to complete the devastation most natural to Turkish 
rule. 

The Emperor collected a large army, consisting in part of 
Servians and Hungarians, upon the river Rhyndacus. The 
Sultan’s army was reinforced by a body of Turks from 
Mesopotamia, and probably also from Armenia. Unwilling, 
however, to risk a battle, he sent to beg for peace on any 
terms. The Emperor replied that he would treat only at 
Iconium, and continued his march towards that city. Summer 
had already arrived. The Greeks suffered greatly from the 
heat. The Turks attacked them while wearied with hot 
marching and inflicted a severe defeat. Many of the best 
soldiers of the Empire perished. The Emperor himself 
escaped covered with wounds. The next day the Turks con- 
tinued the attack and the Greeks retired. The whole country 
about the Meander was ravaged, and the Emperor received 
the most serious check he had yet had from the Turks. 
Again, however, he rallied, and in 1179 the Sultan was com- 
pelled to cede the city of Iconium to Manuel. The Turks, on 
their side, were soon able to reopen the war and to recapture 
several cities. 
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In 1180 the Emperor Manuel died, and there commenced 
a series of dynastic struggles in which pretenders for the 
throne of Constantinople sought the aid of the Turks. His 
successor, Alexis, was a boy who reigned less than three years, 
and who was bowstrung at the age of •fifteen. His murderer 
became Emperor under the title of Andronicos. On his 
accession to the throne a considerable party refused to re- 
cognise his authority, and his enemies declined to surrender 
Nicaea and Broussa. Both cities, however, were captured 
under circumstances which I shall have subsequently to 
narrate. In 1185 Andronicos was deposed. His successor, 
Isaac Angelos, found himself surrounded with difficulties 
which were all but insuperable. There were invaders from 
without ; there were pretenders to the throne within the Empire. 
In the first year of his reign he was compelled to promise an 
annual tribute to the Sultan of Iconium. Andronicos had 
made a treaty with Saladin, the Saracen leader, by which he 
had promised to aid the latter against the Sicilians and in 
conquering Palestine, on condition that Saladin should assist 
him in taking Iconium, and providing that Palestine should 
be held as a fief of the Empire. This treaty was renewed by 
Isaac Angelos, notwithstanding his promise to pay tribute to 
the Sultan of Iconium. Probably no treaty could have better 
shown to what straits the Emperor was reduced. Saladin 
proceeded at once to the conquest of Palestine, and captured 
in 1187 the cities of Acre, Caesarea, Jaffa, Nablous, Ramleh, 
and a number of others, 1 finishing his campaign by the capture 
of Ascalon and Jerusalem itself. 

The taking of Jerusalem was followed by an appeal of 
Gregory the Eighth to Germany to join in a new crusade. 
Saladin meanwhile observed his part of the treaty made with 
Isaac. He sent to Constantinople the Greek captives whom he 
had released and valuable presents. His envoys were received 
in the capital with great respect. On his side the Emperor 
renewed the treaty with Saladin, and returned presents even 
more valuable than those which had been sent by the Moslem. 

Meantime the Turks were active in hostilities. The 

1 Michaud, iv. 201. 
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dynastic struggles which had commenced in the capital had 
weakened the Empire. During a hundred and twenty years 
a series of victories had been obtained over the Turks, who 
had been perpetually harassed and constantly defeated. Now, 
however, that in consequence of these dynastic struggles the 
efforts- of the New Rome were relaxed, they began at once 
to make headway. They plundered Laodicea, and struck 
wherever they found the Roman garrisons weak. Finding 
that the new army of the Cross would give trouble to the 
Emperor, the Sultan of Iconium sent to Frederic Barbarossa, 
offering him every assistance in his passage through Asia 
Minor to the Holy Land. The Crusaders were raising the 
hopes of the Sultan of Iconium, while the Emperor was 
receiving the ambassadors of Saladin. A game of cross 
purposes continued for some time, the representative of the 
Roman empire in the East allying himself with the Arabs 
against the Turks, the representative of the Roman empire in 
the West allying himself with the Turks. While it is impos- 
sible to avoid regretting such a division in Christendom, it 
must be admitted that the Greeks were right in concentrating 
their efforts against the Turks. Peace with the Turks was 
virtually impossible ; all alliances with them by the Crusaders 
came to nought. When the Crusaders had passed over into 
Asia Minor the Turks continued for a time to be friendly and 
furnished them with provisions. Soon, however, their friend- 
liness ceased. It was, in fact, impossible that the passage of 
an enormous army, certainly not short of a hundred thousand 
men, should not arouse the hostility of the inhabitants of the 
country through which they were passing. Troubles soon 
arose which broke up the unnatural alliance. 

In 1 1 88 Kilidji Arslan had divided his empire among his 
ten sons. 1 The division shows how entirely the Turks had 
come to recognise Asia Minor as their own. There can 
be little doubt that this division diminished their strength. 
Before a year had passed there were wars between them, with 
which, however, we are not concerned, except in so far as they 
facilitated the task of the Crusaders in pushing their way to 

1 Von Hammer, i. 29, and note xix. 
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the Holy Land. In the spring of 1 190 Koutbeddin, to whose 
share Siwas had fallen, attacked the army of Frederic. During 
a month's hard fighting, in which, according to some accounts, 
300,000 Turks were beaten, 1 Frederic was entirely successful. 
In one battle 5,000 Turks were slain. After Iconium had 
been captured, amid a slaughter in which 27,000 of the enemy 
perished, Frederic continued his march. When he neared 
Alexandretta he received offers of assistance from Leo of 
Armenia, who was engaged in attacking the Turks. The 
incident is interesting as showing the vitality which remained 
in the Armenian kingdom, and suggests that under a very 
slight change of circumstances a strong Christian kingdom 
might have been re-established from Alexandretta to the 
Caspian, which might have been maintained as the first line 
for the defence of Christendom. Leo continued to give aid 
to the Crusaders, and at length, in 1200, during the internal 
divisions among the sons of Kilidji Arslan, he received Kai 
Khosroe, the Sultan of Iconium, as a fugitive seeking his 
protection. In truth, the Seljukian Turks had become so 
completely weakened by the continual attacks of the Empire, 
and by the partial damming of the stream of emigrants by 
the re-establishment of Armenia and Georgia, that after the 
severe losses suffered at the hands of the German Crusaders, 
they are scarcely heard of until after the fall of Constanti- 
nople. 

The long struggle against this brave, fanatical, and per- 
sistent enemy had, however, wearied out the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor. The exactions of the Empire, in order to meet 
the invaders, made the population ready to accept any con- 
ditions which gave a reasonable hope of peace. Many of the 
Christian subjects of the Emperor took advantage of the 
inducements which the leaders of the Turks began to hold 
out to them, and emigrated from the imperial territories into 
those of a sultan who governed better than usual. 

The sketch that I have here given of the struggle with 
the Seljukian Turks shows how formidable was the difficulty 
which they constituted for the Empire. They were defeated 

1 Tageno of Passau. 
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in a long series of battles, and yet they continually renewed 
the struggle. Great armies were slaughtered, and yet new ones 
shortly after took the field. The victory of the Empire was 
on several occasions so decisive, and the number of Turks 
slain so great, that the Romans might well think themselves 
justified in believing that they had annihilated the foe. The 
Crusaders, too, inflicted what they thought to be crushing, 
and what were really very serious, blows. But the constant 
flow of a stream of immigrants from Central Asia recruited 
the strength of the invaders, and Romans and Crusaders were 
alike powerless to put an end to their progress. The Empire 
had, as we shall see, other and powerful enemies to contend 
against. The struggle it had maintained for a century and 
a half against the Turks, and the loss of revenue from so 
wealthy a territory as that which it had lost, had greatly 
weakened it. The cost in men and money had drained the 
imperial treasury, and compelled the Emperors to inflict a 
burden of taxation upon their subjects greater than they could 
bear. No fact could show more conclusively to what despe- 
rate straits Asia Minor had come than that Christian popu- 
lations should have voluntarily exchanged the rule of the 
Empire for that of the Turk. Whole districts had been 
allowed to go out of cultivation. Villages had disappeared. 
Cities of ancient renown were rapidly dwindling down to 
insignificant villages, or were becoming altogether forgotten. 
Asia Minor, instead of being a source of strength to the 
Empire, had become one of weakness. The increasing 
attacks of a barbarous horde, whose losses were immediately 
supplied by the stream of barbarians whom the hope of 
plunder and religious fanaticism attracted, had lessened the 
strength of the Empire, largely exhausted its resources, and 
diminished its reputation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WEAKENING OF THE EMPIRE BY ATTACKS FROM THE NORTH. 

In order to understand how it came to pass that during the 
last century and a half before the Latin Conquest the Empire 
was almost continually receiving attacks from the North, it is 
necessary to recall what was the position of the capital in 
regard to the populations of the Balkan peninsula. As the 
frontier guard of Europe, Constantinople had had constantly 
to fight frontier battles against the races of Asia in their march 
westward. During many centuries a great forward movement 
of these races had been going on along the north shores of the 
Black Sea, and when the twelfth century closed this move- 
ment had not altogether ceased. 

Constantinople, as I have already said, during the rule of 
the Byzantine emperors, had been like an island amid a sea 
of peoples. On its north, its west, and its south, hardly a 
generation had passed without some great change in the 
masses of people who had been submitted to its rule. Neither 
the people of Constantinople nor the bulk of the inhabitants of 
the Balkan peninsula were of Greek origin. The efforts of 
comparative philologists have not yet conclusively decided 
how to classify the Epirots, the Thracians, and even the 
inhabitants of Macedonia. What is certain is that to this 
day the Balkan peninsula is strewn with wrecks of races which 
represent successive waves of population that have flowed into 
Europe from Asia. The shores and the islands of the wEgean 
were inhabited in Byzantine times, as they are now, by people 
of Greek origin. The Illyrians, whose descendants are the 
present Northern Albanians, occupied parts of Dalmatia, 
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Bosnia, and Herzegovina, as well as the country now held by 
their descendants. Between the Balkans and the Carpathians 
were great settlements of Slavs, who had held their position 
from a time preceding the Christian era ; and, so far as the 
north of the peninsula is concerned, this fact may be taken as 
the starting point in any examination of the settlement of the 
peoples who subsequently swarmed into the Empire. That 
position, before the time with which I am concerned, had been 
successively disturbed by the inroads of various races. In 
view, however, of the importance which has always attached 
to the Slav element in the Balkan peninsula, and of the 
influence of its members upon the various populations with 
which they came in contact, it is necessary to remember that 
they were among the first and most widespread of the races 
which inhabited that great district within historical times. 

It has been contended that the Slavs had even settled so far 
south as the Peloponnesus itself, and the evidence in support 
of this theory has been the statement of the Byzantine writers 
that in the west of that peninsula there were people, called 
Slavs by these writers, who were of a different race and who 
spoke a different language from the Greeks. It has, however, 

I think, been clearly shown that while in the capital these 
settlers were regarded as hostile, their Greek neighbours of the 
same period looked upon them as brothers and as liberators. 

In all probability they were Albanians— a people who in the 
Middle Ages were regarded as the descendants of the Mace- 
donian race to which Alexander the Great belonged . 1 

The Huns, a Turanian people, had in the fifth century The Huns, 
invaded the territory of the Slavs, devastating whole provinces 
and creating wastes for their cattle. They formed part of the 
great Asiatic race which was destined to give so much trouble 
to the Empire and finally to overthrow it. The Byzantine 
writers correctly called them Turks . 2 Like all of their race, 
they were a nomadic people. During the ninth and tenth 
centuries they overran Illyria and Macedonia, and had 

1 See preface to Documents inSdits rclatifs a V Histone de la Grice au I\Ioyen 
Age) by C. N. Sathas (Paris, 1880), where the authorities are collected. 

1 Leo Grammat, p. 458, ed. Paris. 
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devastated Attica. After the many incursions of these and 
other similar races, we continually find that, while they are 
compelled to abandon most of the territory they have 
plundered, they leave in it isolated settlements which remain 
permanently, usually keeping distinct for many generations, 
but generally becoming merged after a time in the surround- 
ing populations. Thus Anna Comnena mentions a colony of 
Huns at Orchrida in the eleventh century, although when she 
wrote the boundaries of the kingdom of Hungary were fairly 
well established, and very far to the north of that town. At 
an early period a number of them were converted to Chris- 
tianity. Such portion sought the protection of the Emperors 
and usually received it, being planted in isolated colonies in 
various parts of the Empire. Many of these colonies retained 
their language until quite recent times. 1 Ultimately the 
whole of the Huns became Christian, and at the close of the 
twelfth century constituted an important Christian state. 
They were always a turbulent people, and gave constant 
occupation to the imperial forces. In 1182 they were un- 
They usually troublesome. During the dynastic struggles in Con- 
Empire ! 16 stantinople, Maria, the dowager empress and widow of Manuel, 
was accused of having urged her brother-in-law, Bela, King 
of Hungary, to invade the Empire and to attack Branitzova 
and Belgrade, and this while she had been acting as regent 
for the boy-emperor, Alexis the Second. She was tried, found 
guilty, and executed. Thereupon Bela, her brother-in-law, 
entered the Empire and devastated the neighbouring provinces. 
He was successfully opposed, but he continued hostile as long 
as he lived. In the Crusade of 1189 he gave all the assistance 
he could to Frederic Barbarossa. The great army of that 
prince, intended to attack the Saracens, was hardly less 
troublesome to the Emperor of the East, and was greatly 
aided by the Huns, the Servians, and the Bulgarians. The 
latter devastated the country around Sophia. Frederic him- 
self pushed on to Philippopolis, destroyed it, and then, wasting 
the country as he continued his march, went on to Adrianople. 
The news of his conduct had preceded him, and he found the 
1 Pouqueville, Voyage de la Grhe , iii. p. 74. 
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city deserted. At Adrianople he received hostages from the 
Emperor, and left for Gallipoli, on the Hellespont, where 
barges had been prepared for his crossing. His march 
through the Empire had left a broad tract of wasted territory 
and of burnt villages. Bela kept the field against the Empire 
after Frederic had passed into Asia, and until 1196, when he 
died, treated it always as hostile. The history of the Huns 
is, generally speaking, that of the various other races which 
entered the Empire. At first they came on with a rush which 
appeared almost irresistible. They were defeated, were too 
numerous to be expelled, and were allowed to settle in the 
Empire ; became troublesome subjects, and, as the Empire 
became weak, acquired independence, while always retaining 
an attitude of hostility towards the Empire. 

Shortly after, or almost contemporaneously with, the First ap- 
arrival of the Huns, a first detachment of the Bulgarians of Bulga- 
moved westward from the Dniester, and, passing the Danube, Empire, 
established themselves in the country which now bears their 
name. In the sixth century a band of Slavic origin had 
pushed on to within sight of the Marmora, committing every 
kind of horror. As, however, they failed in obtaining a 
permanent settlement in the Empire they need not be further 
mentioned. In the same century the Lombards had swept 
across the peninsula, and bands of Visigoths had in their 
passage left colonies which settled around Salonica. The 
Avars had crossed the Danube, and had been permitted to 
settle in the Empire after their king had passed like a scourge 
through the peninsula and had been defeated by Belisarius. 

The Avar invasion had destroyed nearly every trace of Of Avars, 
civilisation in Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, and Albania. The 
devastation caused by these enemies was complete. They 
had swept away the Bulgarians. They had destroyed all the 
buildings in the districts through which they passed. Ruins 
of well-constructed temples, churches, aqueducts, and other 
buildings are to be found at every step south of the Rhodope ; 
north of it the Avars have destroyed every such sign of 
civilisation. 

The Slavs who are now found in Dalmatia and in Lower 
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Illyria are the descendants of men who were driven forward 
by the Avars. The number of Slav emigrants had been so 
great that a process of absorption commenced in these coun- 
tries, by which the earlier inhabitants had become by the end 
of the twelfth century as much Slavic as they are now. 
William of Tyre says that in 1097, when the Crusaders passed 
through Dalmatia, the inhabitants of the coasts spoke Latin. 
Behind them, however, the people .were Slav-speaking, and at 
the end of the twelfth century Slav had superseded Latin 
everywhere except at a few points on the coasts. 

The forward movement of the Slav population extended 
throughout the Balkan peninsula. The Servians soon held 
possession on the Dalmatian coasts at Ragusa and Cattaro, 
and in the north have always been able to maintain their 
position. The isolated settlements of the Slavs in Macedonia, 
some of which had formed at one time an autonomous state, 1 
either totally disappeared or were absorbed by the Greeks or 
the Bulgarians. 

A new detachment of Bulgarians in the seventh century 
appeared and took possession of the delta of the Danube, 
pushing on as far as Varna. They came from Black Bulgaria, 
a half-civilised state on the Volga, which disappeared in the 
thirteenth century during the Mongol invasion. They were 
probably a Uralian people allied to the Finns. On their re- 
entry into the peninsula, they had to contend with the Slav 
population between the Danube and the Balkans, and soon 
became firmly established in the country they have ever since 
inhabited. The country north of the Danube, now called 
Roumania, and formed out of Wallachia and Moldavia, was 
often called Bulgaria by the Byzantine writers. There is, 
however, no reason to believe that the Bulgarians ever, in any 
considerable numbers, occupied it. Their extension was 
rather southward and westward at the expense of the Slavs, 
the Greeks, and other inhabitants of the Empire. At the 


1 The Drugubites occupied the plain of Macedonia. Spriiner, in his map of 
the Byzantine empire at the time of the Crusades, makes this Slav people occupy 
the centre of Macedonia from the Balkans to Edessa. It was probably never so 
extensive in either direction. 
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opening of the ninth century military colonies had been 
established along the whole length of the Balkans on the 
Bulgarian frontier. During that century the Empire was 
engaged in a continual struggle against the Bulgarians, but, 
while any great advance southward was prevented, they 
pushed across the peninsula as far as Durazzo. When they 
had thus won their position they had not yet become 
Slavicised, though Slavic names begin to appear at a very 
early period, and ultimately their own language was entirely 
forgotten. During the tenth century they were attacked on 
all sides, but held their own. In the eleventh century the 
Byzantine emperors tried something like a policy of ex- 
termination, and Basil the Bulgaroctone, or Bulgarian slayer, 
commenced the execution of this policy by making a broad 
belt of waste country across the peninsula to Durazzo. In 
the twelfth century we find the Bulgarians settled in isolated 
colonies in the neighbourhood of the capital itself, just as 
they are to-day. In like manner there were Slav colonies in 
various parts of the southern portion of the peninsula. In 
the neighbourhood of Mount Olympus, which is now princi- 
pally occupied by Wallachians, there was also a Slav people. 
Indeed, the peninsula was dotted over with small settle- 
ments of the races which had invaded the Empire. At one 
time the interior of the Balkan peninsula was constantly 
spoken of as Slavinia. The Bulgarians, however, were a 
numerous and powerful people, the boundaries of whose 
territory, though continually shifting, were always wide ; and, 
up to the moment of the Latin Conquest, were always a 
source of weakness to the Empire. 

Another stream of people which had passed into the 
Empire along the broad tract to the north of the Black Sea 
were the Patchinaks. Like the Huns, they, too, were of 
Turkish origin. They had occupied Wallachia and Moldavia, 
which for centuries was the battle-ground of the races coming 
from Asia, of those who had already arrived, and of the 
Empire. They had on one side of them the Huns or Magyars 
from whom they had conquered their territory, while on the 
other they were pressed by a new twljoU 
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namely, the Uzes. The latter came in such numbers that, in 
the eleventh century, the Patchinaks were defeated, and had 
to seek refuge in the Empire. Protection was afforded them, 
but they were always unruly subjects. Some of them had 
embraced Mahometanism, while others were pagans ; all 
were barbarian nomads. Towards the end of the same cen- 
tury the Uzes swept over Moldavia and Wallachia, crossed 
the Danube, and devastated the country as far south as Mace- 
donia. 1 The imperial troops, with the aid of the Bulgarians 
and the newly protected Patchinaks, succeeded in driving 
them across the Danube. Even in this case, however, per- 
mission was given to some of them to establish settlements in 
Macedonia. 

As we approach 1200 we find the Patchinaks a constant 
source of trouble. In 1148 a division of them crossed the 
Danube and invaded the Empire. Under the vigorous rule 
of Manuel they were driven back, but they returned again 
and again, and in 1186 and 1187 united themselves with 
the Bulgarians to pillage Thrace. Their hostilities were 
encouraged during the last years of the Empire, when the 
dynastic struggles helped to weaken it. In 1200 they laid 
waste Macedonia. Their race, however, was almost run- 
Another division of the great Turkish horde was already 
attacking their rear. These were called simply Comans, the 
second half of the word Turcomans. 2 Like so many of their 
predecessors, they had come from Central Asia by the great 
tract of country between Russia and the Black Sea. Their 
struggle was at first confined to the territory which forms the 
modern kingdom of Roumania. They are described, like 
other Turks, as of nomadic habits, armed with bows and 
arrows, lances and shields, and drinking mares’ milk. In 
1200, while the Empire was troubled with a host of other 
enemies, the Comans ravaged Thrace, but were compelled to 
withdraw to meet an attack on their rear by the Russians. 
Yet again they returned with the Wallachs in 1201. 

1 Zonaras estimates their number at 60,000. 

2 The Byzantine writers are always loose in their geography, and sometimes 
confound the Comans with the Polofzes, a Finnish people which still inhabited 
what is now South Russia. 
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Another race, with more vitality than most of those I have 
mentioned, gave great trouble to the Empire, and assisted largely 
in weakening it. These were the Wallachs. Whether they 
were of Slavic origin or of Gaelic or Welsh origin, whether 
they were the aboriginal inhabitants of the country who had 
come under the influence of the elder Rome, and had acquired 
so many Latin words as to overlay their language and to 
retain little more than the grammatical forms and mould of 
their own language, or whether they were the descendants of 
the Latin colonists of Dacia with a large mixture of other 
peoples, are all questions which have been much controverted. 
It is remarkable that while no people living on the south of the 
Balkans appear to be mentioned as Wallachs until the tenth 
century, when Anna Comnena mentions a village called 
Ezeban, near Mount Kissavo, occupied by them , 1 almost sud- 
denly we hear of them as a great nation to the south of the 
Balkans. They spoke a language which differed little from 
Latin. Thessaly during the twelfth century is usually called 
Great Wallachia. The French chroniclers speak of it as 
Blaquie la Grant. In this they followed the Byzantine 
writers, who call it M syd\rj B Xa^la. Besides the Wallachs in 
Thessaly, whose descendants are now called Kutzo-Wallachs, 
there were the Wallachs in Dacia, the ancestors of the present 
Roumanians, and Mavro-Wallachs in Dalmatia. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the Hungarian and Byzantine writers, there were 
during the twelfth century a series of Wallachian peoples, 
extending from the Theiss to the Dniester. Whether the 
Wallachs in Thessaly were relations of the Wallachs to the 
north of the Danube may be doubted. The word Wallach is 
used by the Byzantine writers as equivalent to shepherd, and 
it may be that the common use of a dialect of Latin by all 
the Wallachs is the only bond of union among the peoples 
bearing that name. They were all occasionally spoken of 
by the Byzantine writers as descendants of the Romans. 
As the districts which they usually occupied were the moun- 
tains or the least accessible of the plains, there is reason 
to believe that they were the descendants of a people 

1 Anna Comnena, p. 245, ed. Bonn. 
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which had been settled in the peninsula subsequent only 
to that which had seen the settlement of the Greeks and 
Albanians. They were possibly an offshoot of that division 
of the Aryan race which passed across into Italy, and to which 
the Romans belonged. What is certain is that they had 
settled in the Balkan peninsula before the entry of most of the 
various other peoples I have mentioned, and that they had 
come under Roman influence. In any case, their numbers to 
the north of the Danube had been added to by the descend- 
ants of the Roman colonists who had settled in Dacia. 1 

Whoever the Wallachians were, they contributed not a 
little to the weakening of the Empire, and especially during 
the last years of the twelfth century, when all sorts of troubles 
were crowding thick upon it. In 1186, Isaac attacked them 
in the Balkans. They were aided by the Bulgarians. The 
troops of the Emperor succeeded in driving them across the 
Danube. Then and there they sought the aid of the Pat- 
chinaks and returned to meet the imperial troops. Canta- 
cuzenos, the general acting for Isaac, was defeated. His 
successor, Branas, was more fortunate, but, after harassing the 
rebels, he himself revolted against his sovereign and marched 
towards the capital. Thereupon the Wallachs, Patchinaks, 
and Bulgarians made a destructive raid, in 1189, upon Thrace, 
where for a considerable time they held their own against 
the imperial troops. In 1193 they ravaged Thrace, and the 
imperial troops were beaten. The war continued without in- 
terruption during the next two years, during which the 
Emperor Isaac left Constantinople to take the field himself 
against them. In 1196, while the new Emperor, Alexis the 
Third, was chasing a pretender to the throne, the imperial 
troops were decisively beaten and their general captured. The 
Wallachs and Bulgarians advanced as far as Rodosto, where, 
after they had pillaged all the country round, they were met 
by the imperial troops and defeated. The two peoples 

1 At an early period the Wallachs of Dacia were believed to be of Latin 
descent. Leo, about 890, being at war with Hungary, ordered a levy from them. 

‘ Vlaquos , qui quondam fuisse colonia Italorum memorantur , ex locis Ponto-Euxino 
vicinis irrumpere Hunnicam jubet. ’ 
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formally established a Wallach-Bulgarian state under a king 
named John. Two years afterwards a Wallach, whom the 
Byzantine writers call Chrysos, made an attempt to carve out 
for himself a Wallachian principality in Macedonia. He was 
able to hold his own against the imperial troops. Strumnitza 
and Rosak were ceded to him, and he ended by marrying a 
princess of the imperial blood. 

In 1202, John of Bulgaria, wishing to throw off all connec- 
tion with the emperors of the New Rome, sent to Pope 
Innocent the Third in order that he might receive the crown 
from him as the representative of the elder Rome. I shall have 
further occasion to mention that the Popes contributed not a 
little towards disturbing the loyalty of the nascent North 
Balkan states. The hostility towards the Orthodox Church 
always urged them to try and weaken the patriarchal 
authority by detaching these states from their allegiance 
towards Constantinople. In 1202 Innocent sent a legate to 
Servia to endeavour to persuade its church to place itself 
under his rule. 

Servia, a state formed out of the Slav peoples already 
mentioned, had now become of considerable importance, and 
towards the close of the century frequently attacked the 
Empire. The Serbs are usually called Triballes by the 
Byzantine writers, and were regarded by them as barbarous 
mountaineers and robbers. For upwards of a century they 
had been turbulent and little disposed to submit to the rule of 
the Empire. In 1124 they rose in insurrection, were defeated 
by the Emperor, and, in accordance with a plan very usually 
followed, a body of them was detached from the race and was 
settled in Asia Minor, this time near Nicomedia, the modern 
Ismidt. Under Manuel, a few years later, the Serbs again re- 
volted, and after a desultory war were only reduced to subjec- 
tion in 1170. Two years afterwards, aided by the Venetians, 
they again rebelled and were again defeated. In 1192 they 
had so far been able to hold their own under Nemania, or 
Neeman, and Morava that the Emperor treated with them for 
peace, and Servia was recognised as an independent state. 

We have thus seen that during centuries the capital had 
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had to contend with a stream of Asiatic barbarians pouring 
into Europe as well as into Asia, and with uncivilised races 
which were already established in the Balkan peninsula. 

At the end of the twelfth century, the Wallachs and the 
Servian division of the Slavs, the two races which had been 
placed under Roman rule at the time when Constantine 
chose Byzantium as his capital, had so far progressed as to 
have adopted Christianity and to have won national inde- 
pendence ; the Huns, the first of the Asiatic races who had 
obtained a permanent settlement in the Empire, and the 
Bulgarians had similarly progressed, and had likewise become 
independent ; the more barbarian of the invaders had either 
been totally destroyed, or, like the Patchinaks, the Uzes, and 
the Comans, still retained their nomadic habits and were still 
either Mahometans or pagans, and had not come under the 
civilising influence of the New Rome. Though we read of 
Hungarian, Wallachian, and Bulgarian kingdoms, of Servian 
or other principalities, yet it must be remembered that these 
were all rather states in the making than countries under 
established rule and settled governments. Their boundaries 
changed continually. One year they acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the New Rome and the next they claimed to be 
independent. New claimants for power were constantly rising 
in their midst. They were continually at war with their 
neighbours, while behind each and all of them was always, 
until later than the twelfth century, the constant stream of 
Asiatic immigrants, fresh from barbarism and hostile alike to 
all who had adopted Christianity or who had ceased to be 
nomads. 

The history, in truth, of the Byzantine empire is in great 
part the history of the education of barbarous races. The 
population of the capital and the Greeks of the south of the 
peninsula and of the islands still retained the traditions of art, 
of science, and of philosophy. The student of theology and 
of Roman law, as developed under Justinian and his successors, 
does not require to be reminded how acute was the intellect 
which dealt with these two great subjects, how great was the 
power of generalisation, how subtle the power of distinction, 
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which was brought to bear on theological and legal questions. 
During long centuries the masses of people who appeared in 
the Empire were being leavened with the Greek spirit. In 
time all the races of the Empire would have to come within its 
influence. Huns and Bulgarians had been converted from cruel 
savages and nomadic hordes into nations which had entered 
upon the path of civilisation. The conversion of Russia to 
Christianity, the great glory of the Orthodox Church, had 
placed the Slavic race upon the same road. Patchinaks, 
Comans, and Uzes would have also felt the influence of the 
New Rome, which might, indeed, have been powerful enough 
to recover Asia Minor had its existence not been brought 
to an end. The warfare of the Empire in Asia Minor during 
the century and a half preceding 1200 was hardly more 
severe or constant than was that which she had to wage 
against the hordes still pressing into the Balkan peninsula 
from the north-east and against their predecessors, whom she 
was succeeding gradually in reducing to the habits of civilised 
life. The imperial city stood firm as a rock amid the moving 
masses of people about her, the centre and source of good 
government ; the teacher by means of commerce, of law, and 
of civilisation ; subduing one horde only to find others coming 
to the front ; reducing finally all to subjection, only to begin 
again with new immigrants. Much of her wealth and of her 
strength was spent in this work, for it was long and continuous. 
While security and peace remained in the capital, while all the 
efforts of Arabs and others had failed before her walls, while 
in the ^Egean and the Marmora she had preserved a security 
for life and property which enabled her nobles to live in their 
splendid villas in security and her merchants to pass un- 
molested, and made all men in the east of Europe and the 
west of Asia look to her walls as the one absolutely safe 
deposit for their wealth, the Empire itself had, during long 
centuries, never known peace. While the Teutonic and the 
Latin races behind her were developing their strength, form- 
ing themselves into nations, making progress in civilisation, 
she was fighting their battles against Asiatic barbarians. Her 
armies had been for long centuries thus continually employed. 
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Races whose very names have been forgotten were crowding 
into Europe, and, but for her, might have overwhelmed the 
peoples of the West. From the time when Charles Martel 
won his victory at Tours — a victory all modern writers have 
justly glorified as having saved Western Europe from a Maho- 
metan invasion from Africa, the Byzantine emperors had been 
waging a much more serious, because a permanent, warfare for 
the same purpose. The great defeat of the Arabs before Con- 
stantinople almost contemporaneously with that at Tours was 
itself as great a victory for civilisation. But while, in the 
West, one strong and crushing blow to an isolated body of 
Mahometans had been decisive, in the east of Europe this 
blow had to be repeated again and again, and generations of 
men had to be expended in saving European civilisation. 
These efforts, however, were rapidly exhausting the strength 
of the Empire. Step by step the enemy was gaining ground. 
The Turks in Asia Minor, the Bulgarians, the Slavs, the Huns, 
the Patchinaks, the Uzes, and the Comans, in Europe, had 
largely contributed, and especially during the century and a 
half preceding 1200, to that weakening of the Empire which 
was preparing the way for the great catastrophe of the Latin 
Conquest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WEAKENING OF THE EMPIRE FROM DYNASTIC TROUBLES. 

At the time when the Byzantine empire had need of all 
her strength, when half-civilised hordes were pouring into 
the Balkan peninsula from the North, when she had been 
almost overwhelmed by the wave of Turkish invasion in Asia 
Minor, when Sicilians, Venetians, and Crusaders were alike 
hostile to her, a series of dynastic troubles commenced in the 
capital itself, which greatly diminished the reputation of the 
New Rome and lessened its strength. These troubles were 
for the most part what we may call accidental. They did 
not arise, directly at least, in consequence of the struggles of 
the Empire with foreign enemies, though undoubtedly these 
troubles increased their importance. Under ordinary circum- 
stances and in other times — say, for example, a century 
earlier — they would have settled themselves, and the Empire 
would have presented a united front to the various enemies 
who were attacking it. The earlier of these dynastic struggles 
weakened the Empire. The later contributed largely to its 
destruction. 

The Emperor Manuel, who reigned from 1143 to 1180, 
had ruled with ability and energy. But he had become 
unpopular with his subjects on account of his fondness for the 
Latins and of his extravagance. The citizens of Constanti- 
nople complained that their own merchants were ruined by 
the favours which were heaped on the Italians. Manuel’s 
leaning towards the West was due, in part at least, to his 
personal character. He had been influenced deeply by the 
spirit of Western chivalry. He was tall, of quite exceptional 
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strength, 1 and of great skill in all military exercises. The 
wonderful stories of his strength and his love of warlike 
display made him a favourite with his troops. His own 
desire seems to have led him to seek the reputation of a 
Western knight rather than of a Roman emperor. Few 
sovereigns of Constantinople were ever more completely 
absolute than he, but he on several occasions used his wealth, 
strength, and ability rather for personal display than for the 
benefit of the Empire. Had he shown the spirit and the 
statesmanlike energy of John Zimiskes or of Basil, the Bul- 
garian Slayer, the future of the Empire might have been 
otherwise than it was. The enormous wealth gathered by 
his predecessors was recklessly expended in foolish ostenta- 
tion, in donatives to the soldiers, and in tournaments in which 
the Emperor found his satisfaction in using a heavier spear 
and shield than any Western knight. His own subjects cared 
nothing for these displays, and noted them only as further 
illustrations of the sovereign’s fondness for everything Latin. 
They noted, too, that each time that he had married it had 
been to a Latin princess, and that his daughter Maria had 
been married in 1 1 78 to Reynier, the Marquis of Montferrat — 
a marriage which bore bitter fruit, since the Western writers 
pretended that Manuel had made him King of Salonica. 2 
The wasteful expenditure of Manuel caused him to commit 
the tremendous blunder, for an Emperor of Constantinople, of 
neglecting the maintenance of the fleet, an act which more 
than any other facilitated the capture of the capital. Making 
allowances for his extravagances and overlooking the neglect 
of the fleet, which might have been remedied by his successors, 
the reign of Manuel had, however, not been unsuccessful. 
His death, at the age of fifty-eight, was contributed to by 
grief at the progress of the Turks in Asia Minor. He had 
fought them bravely, had resisted them steadily, and in the 
main successfully. Six years before his death he had made 
a great effort to recover Iconium, but his army had suffered 
a serious defeat. The Turks attacked the imperial army 

1 Cinnamus, pp. 72, 140. 

2 No Greek writer mentions such promise. 
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near Doryleon, which commanded an important mountain- 
pass about thirty miles south-east of Nicsea. The imperial 
army had been weakened by sickness, and its leaders advised 
Manuel to postpone the intended attack upon the enemy. 

Manuel, however, refused. The army entered a defile, was 
attacked near Myriokephalon, and a considerable portion of 
it was cut to pieces. The Emperor gained a small table-land, 
and tried desperately, against a superior force which had 
surrounded him, to break his way through. 1 He succeeded, 
though with thirty arrows in his buckler. Thence to the end 
of his reign there was a series of troubles with the Turks, who 
were continually advancing. The Sultan, as Nicetas states, 
was persuaded that nothing was so much against his interest 
as peace. Like the Soudan Mahdi in our own times, and 
like all Turkish rulers, his strength began to diminish as soon 
as his armies ceased to advance. 

The troubles with the Turks were not the only ones with Manuel’s 
which Manuel had to contend. He was attacked by the successes ' 
Sicilians, by the Servians, by the Hungarians, and by the 
Venetians, and defeated or made honourable terms with all. 

His greatest effort against the Sultan of Iconium had been 
rendered fruitless by the attack of Roger of Sicily. The 
necessity of watching the great armies of the Second Crusade 
had driven him to the necessity of concluding a treaty of 
peace with the Sultan. Manuel had led his own troops, and 
had been for a considerable time absent from the capital ; and 
to this cause, in part at least, must be attributed the weak 
hold which he had over the court and populace of Constanti- 
nople. We shall have occasion to see how he had encouraged 
foreigners to settle in the capital, and that the population 
believed that this was the reason why the Italians had become 
possessed of a large part of the foreign trade. Hence, on his 
death in 1180, the citizens of Constantinople were willing to 
support anyone who was the enemy of his policy in regard to 
the treatment of foreigners. 

Manuel had left a son who was only twelve years old, and 

1 Manuel wrote an account of this battle to Henry II. of England, there being 
English soldiers in his army. 
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who now became emperor under the style of Alexis II. 
He was a weak boy, and of an age when it is absurd to 
charge him, as Nicetas does, with vanity, love of pleasure, 
and incapacity. On the death of his father there was at 
once a scramble for the office of chief minister. His mother, 
Maria of Antioch, who had retired in her grief to a monastery, 
was compelled in the interest of her son to return to the 
world, and assume the rule of the capital Her power was 
unfortunately shared with the protosebastos Alexis. The 
latter, who was soon regarded as her paramour, was a member 
of the imperial family and grandson of the Emperor John. 

Maria and Alexis, in order to gain to their side as many 
of the nobles as possible, allowed the courtiers to plunder the 
treasury, and for some time Constantinople was witness of 
wild scenes of disorder and riot. During eighteen months 
the court was full of intrigues, but at length the influence of 
the protosebastos became supreme. His design was ap- 
parently to make himself emperor. He took the government 
entirely into his own hands. He disregarded alike the orders 
of the Empress and of the Emperor her son. He obtained an 
edict, by which it was declared that any grants made by the 
Emperor were null until they were countersigned by him. The 
late Emperors sister, also named Maria, who was the wife of 
the Caesar John, entered into an arrangement with a natural 
son of Manuel and others in order to free her brother, the 
young Emperor, from the control of his mother and the pro- 
tosebastos, or possibly in order to depose the boy-emperor 
and place John on the throne. Whatever may have been her 
motive, the first step to success was to get rid of the proto- 
sebastos. A plot was formed to assassinate the latter, but 
failed, and the conspirators were arrested. The Cassar and 
his wife, however, had the sympathy of the people. They 
took sanctuary in Hagia Sophia. An attempt to arrest them 
by force in the church was defeated. A band of Italian 
gladiators and of Georgians defended them, and they were 
protected by the patriarch and had the support of a large 
portion of the inhabitants, who were indignant at the treat- 
ment of the late Emperor’s sister and at the arrogance of the 
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protosebastos. The mob, led by the priests, paraded the 
streets, declaring for the Emperor and against the Empress 
and her lover, and pillaging the houses of the partisans of the 
latter. Meantime, the Emperor and the protosebastos deter- 
mined to tear Maria out of Hagia Sophia. An army was 
collected in the grand palace of Bucoleon, which adjoined the 
Great Church, and a point of attack was chosen. Maria 
Porphyrogenita was, on her side, no less active. By her 
advice a house was pulled down in order to give an advan- 
tage to her defenders, and a strong barrier for defence was 
hastily constructed. At the third hour of the day the attack 
commenced. A great number of the soldiers of Maria were 
wounded. The people outside had flocked to her assistance. 
New troops, however, came up and took possession of the 
streets leading to the cathedral. The fight continued to rage 
in and about it all the day, but at sunset the discipline of the 
soldiers had gained an advantage for the protosebastos. The 
troops of Maria quitted the Augusteon and the other buildings 
where they had fortified themselves, and took possession of 
the porch of Hagia Sophia, over which stood the famous 
figure of Michael the Archangel. There they were safe, for 
the access to the building was up narrow streets, in which the 
Emperor’s troops fought at a great disadvantage. At this 
moment the patriarch, holding the Gospels in his hands, 
descended and came between the combatants. The Caesar, on 
behalf of himself, his wife, and their following, claimed asylum, 
and declared that all that he and they were doing was in 
defence of the church. The patriarch undertook to negotiate 
with the protosebastos, and warned him of the dangers of 
violating sanctuary. Several persons were named to arrange 
terms, and it was agreed next day that Maria Porphyrogenita, 
her husband, and her followers should lay down their arms 
and an amnesty be granted. 

The struggle had shown that the populace was divided in 
its allegiance but strongly disinclined to favour the protose- 
bastos. The latter seems to have attributed a large portion 
of the blame to the patriarch, and he accordingly ordered him 
to withdraw to a monastery which he had built in the small 
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island of Terebinth, now called Anderovithos, about ten miles 
from Constantinople. This design was checked by Maria, 
who had now returned to the palace, and although for a short 
time the patriarch was sent to the monastery of Pantepoptis, 
by her influence also he was soon restored to power. His 
return was a scene of triumph for him and of humiliation for 
Alexis. He was accompanied by an enormous crowd, which 
included all that was most honourable among the priests and 
magistrates. Indian woods were burnt to give incense as he 
passed, perfumes were sprinkled along his path, and every 
mark of respect was shown to him. The crowd was so dense 
that all the day was spent in making the journey from the 
monastery, in the west, of the city, to the Great Church, which 
is in the east. 

People Meantime the people were looking to Andronicos Com- 

Andronicos nenos as their deliverer. His claims to the throne were by 

ance. eliVer " no means slight. The Emperor Manuel himself had not 
succeeded by hereditary right. He was the youngest of the 
four sons of John Comnenos ; two of these had died in their 
father’s lifetime. A few days before the death of John that 
Emperor had called a council of his family and of the nobles 
who were near him, and had pointed out that in the troubled 
condition of the Empire it was expedient to place the ablest 
man upon the throne, without regard to priority of birth. Of 
his two sons, Isaac and Manuel, the former had not shown the 
qualities which recommended him as a strong ruler, and John 
urged that the council should recognise as his successor 
Manuel, who in various expeditions had already given evi- 
dence of the ability which subsequently characterised his 
reign. Isaac, the eldest surviving brother of Manuel, was 
absent when this council was held, but the members present 
admitted the wisdom of John’s choice. Manuel was accepted 
by them as heir to the throne, was solemnly crowned, was 
clothed in the imperial purple, and on the death of his father 
a few days afterwards was everywhere hailed as his suc- 
cessor. Isaac, the elder brother, was for a time imprisoned, 
and Manuel reigned with the free consent of the people of the 
Empire. 
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Andronicos, to whom, on the outbreak of the troubles during Previous ^ 
the reign of the boy-successor of Manuel, the people looked character 
for relief from the rule of the Empress and her lover, was a drordcos. 
cousin of Manuel, being the son of Isaac, the younger brother 
of John. During the reign of Manuel he had been a trouble- 
some subject. At the commencement of his reign Manuel 
and Andronicos had been boon companions. They were of 
about the same age. But a quarrel broke out between them 
as early as 1151, in consequence of the nomination of John 
Comnenos to the dignity of protosebastos. Andronicos at 
once intrigued against Manuel, and treated with the King of 
Jerusalem, the Sultan of the Suljukian Turks, and the King 
of Hungary. 1 The attempt of Andronicos was discovered. 

He was deprived of his duchies of Branitzova and Belgrade, 2 
and was imprisoned in a palace. His freedom of manners, 
his high spirit, and his handsome person and great strength 
had made him popular with the people of the capital. He 
grew in favour with them in consequence of a series of adven- 
tures, which recall those of the young Pretender to the throne 
of England. It would be difficult to name a prince who 
could boast of more escapes, or who had succeeded in making 
himself more popular alike with men and women. His noble 
presence, and, above all, his wonderful powers of persuasion, 
won him admirers everywhere. Yet he was a worthless hypo- 
crite. He was heartless, sensual, and cruel. Skilled in 
military exercises, he was destitute of courage, and as a 
general was a failure. Capable of attaching men and women 
to him, he sacrificed them whenever his interest no longer 
required their services. 

His adventures began early in the reign of Manuel. Pie Hisadven- 

0 ^ 0 turcs. 

was captured by the Sultan Mahsoud. On his return from 
captivity his cousin Isaac and he had an altercation in presence 
of the Emperor, in which the first drew his sword and attempted 
to kill Andronicos, and was only saved by the personal 
intervention of Manuel, who himself received a wound, the 
marks of which he bore till his dying day. The most note- 

1 Cinn. iii. 124. 

2 Nicetas, p. 1 33. SuvKiKrjs a pxys ^pavir^^s. 
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worthy amours of Andronicos were carried on with members 
of the imperial family. Eudocia, his second cousin, was his 
first mistress. As a marriage between the two was regarded 
by the Church as incestuous, her brother and other relations 
did their utmost to separate the offenders. When their 
efforts failed, her brother John with others plotted to assassi- 
nate Andronicos. The members of the imperial family had 
encamped in luxurious tents at Pelagonia. Eudocia was 
known to be in the habit of receiving her lover at unseasonable 
hours, and a number of men were employed to kill him as 
he left her tent. Her spies, however, gave warning of the 
danger, and while her attendants were noisily engaged in 
bringing lights, Andronicos escaped by cutting a slit in the 
tent and creeping between the sentries. Shortly afterwards 
he was imprisoned by Manuel in consequence of his political 
intrigues with the King of Hungary, but under pretext of 
his conduct with Eudocia. He was loaded with chains and 
confined in a tower built of brick. There he found a passage 
partly walled up. He enlarged the hole, laid up a stock of 
provisions, entered the passage, and from within walled up 
the entrance. The guards, finding the tower empty, in great 
alarm reported the escape of Andronicos to the Emperor. 
Eudocia, who was suspected of having aided in the escape, 
was captured and sent to the same tower, and when the 
guards had withdrawn was surprised to see her lover break 
through the wall covered with lime and dust. He subse- 
quently escaped, but was soon afterwards recaptured and 
again loaded with chains and imprisoned. A second time he 
escaped. He had succeeded in obtaining an impression of 
the keys of his prison in wax. From this his son had new 
keys made, which he conveyed to his father together with a 
coil of rope in an amphora of wine. Choosing a dark and 
stormy night, he let himself out and reached a boat which a 
confederate had ready. In order to elude the guards he 
pretended to be unable to understand Greek, and passed 
himself off as the slave of the boatman. He reached his 
house, made himself known to a servant, and escaped to the 
frontier. There, however, he was captured by the Wallachs 
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and sent back to the Emperor. Although at the time he was 
friendless, he escaped from his guards during their journey 
towards the capital. While passing through a forest he 
pretended on several occasions that it was necessary for him 
to dismount in consequence of severe diarrhoea, and on one 
of these occasions he disappeared into the forest and was lost, 
leaving, however, behind him a cloak and hat, fixed on the 
stick with which he had apparently with difficulty supported 
himself. Subsequently he reached Jaroslaf, the Russian 
prince of Galitza. 1 His attendant, who had aided him in his 
house, was a faithful Turk. He was arrested, and, after being 
beaten, was led through the streets with a cord round his 
neck, preceded by a herald who cried aloud, ‘ Thus will he be 
punished who aids the enemies of the Emperor.’ The brave 
fellow replied, ‘ I am willing to be accused of the crime so 
long as I am not charged with having betrayed my benefactor 
or being ungrateful to him.’ 

Andronicos was welcomed by the governor of Galitza, 
and made himself so popular that the Emperor, fearing that 
he would ally himself with the Russians, gave him assurances 
that he would not be molested, and invited him to return to 
the capital. 

Manuel’s first wife was now dead, and though the Em- 
peror had again married he had no son. On setting out on 
a war against Dcsa, prince of Servia, the Emperor exacted an 
oath from his nobles that on his death they would recognise 
Alexis, king of Hungary, and his wife Maria, who was 
Manuel’s daughter, as Emperor and Empress. The only 
person who refused to accept this oath was Andronicos. 
There can be little doubt that as he regarded himself as 
having as much right to the throne as Manuel, he was un- 
willing to encumber himself with a promise which would have 
lessened his chances of succession. He alleged, however, that 
as the Emperor had married again he might still have a son, 
and that in such case the oath would be valueless. The 
Emperor, finding he could not obtain his consent, made him 
governor of Cilicia, and thus virtually sent him into banish- 

1 Nicetas, 168. 
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ment at Tarsus. As a governor he was a failure. He suffered 
a severe defeat in battle at the hands of the Armenian prince 
Thoros. Finding himself beaten, he made a wild, reckless, 
and altogether foolhardy attempt upon the life of Thoros. 
Though this attempt failed, it probably helped to maintain 
his popularity. 

He escapes It now became necessary for him to escape out of the 

Empire. Empire, in order to avoid dismissal or more severe punishment. 

Collecting all the money from Cilicia which he could obtain, 
he went with a large retinue to Raymond, prince of Antioch. 
He was always a favourite with women, and soon after his 
arrival fell in love with Philippa, daughter of Raymond and 
sfster of the Empress Maria. The Emperor did his utmost to 
separate them, and found a candidate for Philippa’s hand ; 
but that lady, in the only interview she would grant the im- 
perial nominee, asked him if he thought any woman after 
having looked on him and on Andronicos would hesitate 
about her choice. Persuasion and threats by her family and 
the Emperor were in vain. Andronicos, however, was afraid 
of being captured and surrendered by Raymond to his 
suzerain, and therefore escaped to Jerusalem. Once more he 
found an imperial princess willing to abandon herself to him. 
Theodora, daughter of his cousin Isaac, the sebastocrator, 
and widow of Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, succeeded to the 
place of Philippa. The looseness of morality among the 
crusading knights in the holy city of Christendom was so 
great that Andronicos and Theodora hardly made a pretence 
of secrecy in regard to their relations. The Emperor again 
did his utmost to gain possession of his unruly subject, and 
gave orders that his eyes should be put out if he could be 
caught — the commonest punishment for political offences, 
and one inflicted with a frightful frequency. The command 
was. conveyed in an imperial bull, but the document fell into 
the hands of Theodora. When it was shown to the intended 
victim he felt it necessary once more to fly, and accordingly 
took refuge among the Turks, finally settling down under the 
sultan who then ruled in Chaldaea , 1 whither Theodora accom- 

1 Nicetas, 185. 
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panied him. Thus once more he escaped ; for, as Nicetas 
remarks, whatever were the traps laid for him, he was always 
able to avoid them by his cunning. The outlaw occupied 
himself in assisting the Turks to plunder the Empire. With 
the permission of his host he collected a band of renegades 
and adventurers, and made a series of incursions into his 
cousin’s territory in order to carry off Christians and sell 
them into slavery. After many attempts made by the im- 
perial troops to capture him, all of which, however, failed, 
Theodora was taken prisoner, and Andronicos succeeded in 
making peace with Manuel and obtained pardon and per- 
mission to return to the capital. 

It was in 1169, while Andronicos was living with tlfe 
Turks, that Manuel’s son, Alexis, who was now occupying 
the throne, was born. Andronicos Comnenos, during the 
considerable period he had remained in voluntary exile, had 
lived with Theodora, by whom he had two children. He 
now came boldly to Constantinople, and sought to flatter 
Manuel. He presented himself at court with a chain round 
his neck, which he hid under his cloak. When he was brought 
into the presence of the Emperor he fell on his face, showed 
his chain attached to a collar around his neck, wept, and 
asked for pardon like the humblest suppliant. Manuel, 
amongst whose faults ill-nature did not exist, ordered him to 
rise. Andronicos refused unless he were dragged by his chain 
to the foot of the throne. He was pardoned, but was ordered 
to reside at Oenaeum in Pontus, where he was living at the 
time of Manuel’s death. 

Amidst the follies of the Empress and her lover, it was 
natural that the inhabitants of the capital should turn their 
thoughts to this adventurer. His very vices had been those 
which, among a people whose political education is but slightly 
advanced, help to make a prince popular. He was believed 
to be fearless and resolute. He was known ostentatiously to 
despise luxury. He disregarded the ordinary pleasures of the 
table, was sober and abstemious. His rule could hardly be 
expected to be worse than that of a child-emperor and his 
foolish if not profligate mother. His foolhardiness and his 
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wild adventures were regarded as the faults of youth, which 
by this time had probably passed away. 

As soon as Andronicos heard of the divisions in the court 
he saw that his chance was come. Apparently on his last 
submission he had taken the oath which he had refused on a 
former occasion. The terms of this oath bound him to oppose 
with all his power anything which tended to the dishonour or 
against the interest of the Emperor. 

He was careful to keep the letter of his oath and scrupu- 
lously anxious to seem to regard it, but he was also crafty 
enough to avail himself of its terms to compass his own 
purpose. He wrote to the young Emperor, to the patriarch, 
aftd to others in authority, that in honour of the memory of 
Manuel he wished to put an end to the open profligacy of 
the court and to get rid of the protosebastos. Nicetas says 
that as his letters were full of quotations from St. Paul, 
and gave the impression that he was sincere, they produced a 
very marked effect, and caused many to believe that he was 
anxious mainly for the salvation of the State and the welfare 
of the young prince. On his journey to Constantinople he 
everywhere made the same professions, and was in conse- 
quence welcomed by the people, was received with imperial 
honours, and increased the number of his followers. Few 
were found to resist the patriotic professions of one who 
seemed to burn with zeal for the public weal, and who pro- 
fessed to have no other design than that of setting the child- 
Emperor free. His first check was at Nicaea, a city which is 
about seventy miles from the capital. The governor, John 
Comnenos, a brother of the protosebastos, was so convinced 
of his powers of persuasion that he refused to see him and 
shut his gates against him. Andronicos thereupon crossed 
over to Nicomedia, the modern Ismidt. Andronicos Angelos, 
two of whose sons subsequently came to the throne, was sent 
against him, but was defeated. Andronicos then pushed 
boldly on to Constantinople, and on the hills opposite 
Prinkipo lit a great number of fires, in order to make the 
people of the capital believe that he was accompanied by a 
large army. 
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The protosebastos was greatly alarmed at his approach, 
and the more so that he had no confidence in the army. The 
inhabitants were known to be friendly to Andronicos, and, 
although he counted on the fleet and on the foreign colonists 
in the capital, he was by no means assured of the loyalty of 
either. He at once collected every available ship and manned 
them in part with Romans and in part with Italians, dis- 
tributing amongst them large sums of money. Contostephanos 
claimed the command of the fleet as a right, and although 
Alexis distrusted him he was obliged to give way and content 
himself with surrounding him with friends in whom he had 
confidence. Having thus barred the passage of the Bosphorus, 
he sent an embassy to Andronicos, with a letter in which hb 
promised many dignities, favours, and rewards, if he would 
consent to disband his army. The embassy failed, possibly, 
as Nicetas thinks, because the ambassador himself urged the 
rejection of the proposals which he carried. Andronicos 
returned answer that he would retire into private life if the 
protosebastos and his friends were dismissed, if the Empress 
cut short her hair and re-entered a monastery, and if the 
Emperor alone assumed the government. 

The suspicion of the protosebatos against Contostephanos 
was soon shown to be well founded, for, a few days after the 
answer of Andronicos, the admiral passed over with the whole 
of his ships to the side of the enemy. The protosebastos was 
in despair while his enemies took courage, held meetings, and 
publicly declared for Andronicos. Great numbers of citizens 
crossed over to Chalcedon, and brought back reports which 
increased the reputation of the deliverer. Instead of the 
young man whom a former generation had known as the 
captivator of the hearts of a hundred dames, and as the hero 
of numberless escapes and adventures, they spoke of a stately 
and venerable old man who charmed them with words which 
flowed from his mouth like honey, or like the dew of Mount 
Hermon, a man who quoted Scripture largely and impressed 
his hearers with his patriotic and disinterested character. The 
city was ready to declare for Andronicos ; his sons and others 
of his friends who had been imprisoned were released ; the 
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favourites of the court were put in their place. The protose- 
bastos, with some of his chief followers, was arrested in the 
palace by the Waring guard, and at midnight was removed 
secretly for greater safety into the church of the palace. The 
Warings treated him with harshness, their cruelty taking the 
form of preventing him from sleeping. The patriarch inter- 
ceded with the guards, but in vain. A few days later the 
prisoner was brought forth, placed on a pony, carried in mock 
procession down to the seaside, and sent across the mouth of 
the Bosphorus to Andronicos, who at once ordered him to be 
deprived of his sight. 

The only force which now opposed the popular favourite 
was that of the foreign colonists. They took the part of 
Maria, probably because she was a Latin princess. Andronicos 
being possessed of the fleet, sent an army to attack the city. 
The Greeks, or Romans as the inhabitants still called them- 
selves, rose in his favour, and the colonists, who occupied a 
large part of the slope towards the Golden Horn, were 
attacked in front and rear and fled. Many, however, found 
safety in the palaces of the nobles. All who were taken were 
killed. Others took ship and sought refuge in Prinkipo and 
other of the Princes’ Islands, where in revenge for their own 
losses they burnt the monasteries and plundered the inhabi- 
tants. The attacks which the Latin colonists drew on them- 
selves, by taking sides in this struggle, were the beginning of 
the alienation which culminated in the capture of the city. 

By this time almost every one of importance had crossed 
the Bosphorus to welcome Andronicos. Among the last to 
do so were the patriarch and the leading ecclesiastics. A few 
days afterwards, the pretender entered a trireme, and, leaving 
Damalis or Scutari, passed over to the capital. Manuel had 
built two towers, one off Damalis where the present Maiden’s 
Tower stands, and the other near the present Seraglio Point, 
and called the tower of Manganes, from the name of an 
adjacent palace . 1 To this palace the young Emperor and his 

1 A chain connected these two towers, and probably floated on wooden buoys, 
and thus protected the entrance to the Bosphorus. Another chain passed from 
the tower of Manganes to a tower on the Galata side, probably on the site of the 
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mother had been brought at the request of Andronicos. The 
latter visited them, professed his wish to serve them in every 
way, and then returned to his tent and the army. A few days 
later he again visited Constantinople in order to see the tomb 
of Manuel, and took every opportunity of impressing upon 
the populace the unselfishness of his designs and his desire 
to strengthen the Empire. Meantime he was making every 
preparation with his friends for the furtherance of his designs. 
He encouraged the boy-Emperor to amuse himself. He dis- 
persed those on whose aid he could not count, surrounded 
himself and Alexis with those whom he could trust, and 
rewarded those who had been favourable to his own designs. 
He imprisoned many ; he put out the eyes of others, and this, 
as the populace noted with surprise, without trial. The city 
was divided. Civil war was already within its walls. Brothers 
were informing against brothers, fathers against their children. 
Members of the imperial family fared no better before the 
ruthless cruelty of Andronicos than those of a lower class. 
John Cantacuzenos was blinded because he had saluted his 
brother Constantine Angelos, who had already been thrown 
into prison. Andronicos was relentless in the execution of 
his designs and cunning in his means of getting rid of his 
enemies. To receive favours from him came soon to be 
regarded. as a sign of his hate and the beginning of ruin. In 
proportion as he obtained power his real nature showed itself. 
One of his first victims was Maria, the sister of Manuel, who 
had been with her husband, the Caesar, the chief of the party 
which had intrigued and finally declared for him. She was 
found poisoned, and, as it was believed, by Andronicos. Her 
husband shortly afterwards died, under circumstances which 
led to the belief that his death was not natural. 

It was for some time doubted whether Andronicos had 
determined to become Emperor. He was an old man, was 
infirm, and apparently would have been content to have had 


modern Custom House. The reader will remember that Mahomet the Conqueror 
constructed a tramway from the Bosphorus to the Golden Horn, in order to take 
his ships into the harbour, and thus avoid the barrier which the latter chain 
formed to the entrance. 
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the government of the Empire in his own hands while leaving 
the young Emperor on the throne. In order, however, to 
make his position the stronger, he ardently desired the 
marriage of Alexis to his own daughter Irene. As, however, 
they were second cousins, such a marriage was against the 
laws of the Church. He called a council and submitted to it 
the question whether a marriage, which would do much to the 
reconciliation of the East and the West, and would produce 
other public benefits, could be celebrated, although it was, as 
he suggested, to some extent against the law of the Church. 
The patriarch and other ecclesiastics opposed but were out- 
voted, and the patriarch retired to the small island of Tere- 
binth, opposite Prinkipo. Though authorisation was obtained 
from a new patriarch, the marriage was never celebrated, 
Andronicos probably having already decided to make himself 
emperor. 

It was during this time, as we have already seen, that the 
Turks took advantage of the troubles in the capital to renew 
their attacks. Manuel had kept them fairly quiet even up to 
the time of his death, but the instant the capital was divided 
against itself, the Sultan of Iconium recommenced war. On 
the borders of his territory John Comnenos had declared 
against Andronicos. A well-tried soldier was sent against 
him, but John, from the bed where he was dying, directed his 
two sons how to order the battle and won it. A few days 
after his death the people of Philadelphia, near which the 
contest had taken place, surrendered, and the two sons of 
John sought refuge with the sultan. Shortly after, however, 
in attempting to reach Sicily, they were captured, and by 
order of Andronicos their eyes were put out. 

After having removed from the court all the persons 
whom he distrusted, Andronicos caused Alexis to be crowned 
for the second time in the Great Church. Once more the 
pretender shed tears and made professions of his affection for 
his cousin. Immediately afterwards it became evident that 
Andronicos was playing for his own hand. He lost no 
occasion of bringing charges against the Empress. The mob 
clamoured for her banishment. But the forms of law were 
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still too powerful in the city of Justinian to be lightly set 
aside. The judges were sounded. Three of them answered 
that, before replying, they must know whether they were 
asked to give an opinion on a question which would after- 
wards come before them judicially. Andronicos endeavoured 
to arrest these judges, and the mob joined in an attack upon 
them and tore their robes from their backs. The judges, 
however, escaped. Shortly afterwards, Andronicos having 
found more pliable instruments, a charge was brought against 
the Empress of having urged Bela of Hungary, her brother- 
in-law, to take possession of Branitzova and Belgrade. She 
was arrested and treated with the utmost ignominy in prison. 
Andronicos again took the opinion of the judges upon a case 
stated, and, having secured that it should be favourable to his 
wishes, he had her condemnation pronounced, and compelled 
the boy-Emperor to sign his own mother’s death warrant. 
Two near relatives were charged with her execution, but 
refused the task. Andronicos, however, found others ready 
to carry out his orders, and another victim was added to 
those whom he had slain. 

While the Empress was in prison a conspiracy, headed by 
several nobles, had been formed against Andronicos. Upon 
its discovery some of the leaders escaped. Others, however, 
were arrested. Contostephanos and his four sons and a host 
of others were blinded, while others again were exiled. 

Andronicos now took bolder measures. His partisans had 
everything to gain by advancing his interests, and he had not 
yet lost the popular voice. The cry was raised wherever he 
appeared of ‘ Long life to Alexis and Andronicos.’ A 
demonstration was made in front of the palace at Blachern 
when the nominal and the real rulers respectively were pre- 
sent, and the young Emperor went through the form of 
requesting Andronicos to share the imperial throne. The 
request was no sooner made than some of the partisans of the 
elder carried him to the throne, while others took off his brown 
pyramid-shaped hat, replaced it by one of imperial scarlet, 
and clothed him with an imperial stole. Next day Andronicos 
was crowned in the Great Church, but it was noted that the 
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order of the names was now reversed ; the herald proclaimed 
Andronicos, son of Comnenos, and Alexis, emperors and 
princes of the ""Romans. Once more, and for the last time, 
Andronicos protested that he sought only the welfare of 
Alexis, and added that he only accepted the crown with that 
object. Hardly, however, were the coronation festivities at 
an end when a council, which he had formed of his supporters, 
deprived the co-Emperor of ali his dignities, and before this 
sentence was well published condemned the unhappy lad to 
death. The following night Alexis was bow-strung. His 
body was carried to his murderer, who, giving it a kick, re- 
marked that the boy's father had been a perjurer, his mother 
a prostitute, and the boy himself a fool. The corpse was 
then thrown into the sea. 

Andronicos had now attained the object of his ambition, 
and could throw off all disguise. Though an old man, he 
insisted upon going through the form of marriage with Anne, 
aged eleven years, a daughter of the King of France, to 
whom Alexis had been affianced. 

The remainder of his short reign was occupied in en- 
deavouring to impose his rule upon the whole of the empire, 
in suppressing revolts, and in the exercise of the most re- 
lentless cruelty. One of his generals, Lapardas, had been 
occupied in fighting against the King of Hungary, who had 
invaded the Empire as soon as he found that Alexis was to 
be set aside. Lapardas endeavoured to join those in Nicaea, 
Broussa, or elsewhere, who had not yet acknowledged the 
rule of the usurper. He was captured at Adramyttium, 
and by the imperial order had his eyes put out. The two 
cities first mentioned had walls, the ruins of which still remain 
in wonderful preservation, which made them very strong. 
The Emperor himself set out to reduce Nicaea. His efforts at 
first met with little success. The city was well provisioned, 
and, as one side is situated on the lake of Ascanius, the 
inhabitants had the country open to them unless the Emperor 
could command the lake, which apparently he was unable to 
do. The besieged, confident in their strength, insulted the 
Emperor and his troops, and made a sortie in which they 
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destroyed his battering-rams and other machines directed 
against their walls. The army within was commanded by 
Theodore Cantacuzenos and Isaac Angelos, wfio subsequently 
came to the throne. Seeing his want of success, Andronicos 
had recourse to a stratagem which appears to have shocked 
even the soldiers of what was undoubtedly a cruel period, 
He sent to the capital and had brought to Nicaea, Euphrosyne, 
the mother of Isaac Angelos, and tied her on the top of one 
of the battering-rams, so that it would be impossible or 
difficult to shoot at those working the ram without endanger- 
ing her life. The occupants of the city, however, placed 
their most skilled archers opposite the machine and continued 
to shoot, killing a great many without injuring hen At night 
the troops made a sortie, destroyed the ram, and rescued 
Euphrosyne. Many sorties were afterwards made, in one 
of which Theodore was killed. The command was then 
offered to Isaac, who probably, because he believed that the 
city could not hold out, refused it. The bishop then urged 
that the inhabitants should make terms with the enemy, and, 
after he had brought over a majority to his way of thinking, 
headed a procession to Andronicos to propose a surrender 
upon terms. The Emperor was only too glad to accept their 
submission and to promise them safety, a promise which was 
in great measure disregarded ; for many of the leaders were 
thrown from the walls, while yet more were hung or banished. 

Andronicos passed from Nicaea to Broussa. For a time 
the city resisted bravely, but, a portion of the wall having 
fallen, the inhabitants believed that their enemies had already 
entered, and in the panic they succeeded in doing so. The 
city was sacked and the inhabitants massacred. Theodore 
Angelos had his eyes put out, was tied upon an ass and sent 
out into the open country, where he would probably have 
perished had he not fallen in with some Turks who rescued 
him. Forty of the leaders were hung. Others had a foot or 
a hand cut off, or an eye put out. After reducing Ulubat, 
where he blinded the bishop, he returned in triumph to 
Constantinople. 

The nephew of Andronicos, Isaac Sebastocrator, the son 
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of the Emperor’s sister, seeing the unpopularity of his uncle, 
made an effort to obtain the crown. He made his way to 
Cyprus, assumed the government of the island, and seemed 
to believe that a policy of cruelty and severe punishment 
towards all who opposed him was the likeliest to insure his 
safety. The Emperor, being unable to seize and punish Isaac, 
vented his spite on two of his relations who had become 
sureties for his good behaviour. One of these had been a 
violent partisan of Andronicos : neither of them had been in 
a position where he could control the movements or influence 
the conduct of Isaac. According to custom, all the nobility 
attended the Emperor on the feast of the Ascension. The 
two nobles in question were present, and were in fact taken 
to court against their will. One of the wretched instruments of 
the tyrant, a certain Hagiochristophorides, whom the people 
not inappropriately called Antichristophorides, took up a large 
stone in presence of the nobles, invited the bystanders to 
follow his example, and threatened those who neglected to do 
so that they themselves would be stoned. The two sureties 
were stoned to death ; one of them was buried in the Jewish 
cemetery and the other thrown into the Golden Horn. 

The tide of popular sentiment had now begun to turn. 
Andronicos was recognised in his true character as a brutal 
and selfish tyrant. It was observed that he was now as 
anxious to get rid of those who had helped him to 
obtain the throne as he had formerly been to remove 
the partisans of the boy-Emperor. In spite of the tears 
of the old hypocrite, his regret that the laws should be 
so severe — for in most cases his victims were duly condemned 
according to regular process of law — his protests that the 
decisions of the judges had overridden his own desires, the 
people justly attributed the unusual cruelties to him alone. 
These cruelties marked almost every day of his reign, and 
were the sole cause of the growing disaffection. He had 
begun his reign amid a popular welcome. His splendid 
physique and his stately appearance had always done much 
to recommend him. The people would have pardoned the 
looseness of conduct which caused him always to have one or 
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two mistresses at the same table with his wife, if he had 
restrained his savage cruelty. He had begun several reforms 
which justly tended to make him popular. He had repressed 
the rapacity of the nobles, though he plundered them himself 
unmercifully. He was the terror of the tax-farmers, from the 
severity with which he punished any exactions. He made 
unjust judges tremble. He chose able governors for the pro- 
vinces, and insisted upon order being kept. He increased 
the imperial revenue without levying new taxes. He punished 
wreckers with a severity which was greatly applauded in a 
seafaring community. He commenced a new aqueduct in 
the capital, was easy of access, and, in the words of Nicetas, 
had only one balance, in which he weighed alike great and 
small, the strong and the weak. But these benefits were for- 
gotten in presence of the madness which had come over him, 
and which made him a monster of cruelty. The day on 
which he left his palace on the Marmora to visit his capital, 
some six or seven miles away, was looked on as a fatal day, 
because experience had shown that some one was certain to 
fall a victim to his insensate fury. The desire of bloodshed 
had become his strongest passion, and he counted that as a 
lost day on which some one had not been killed. 

It is worth noting some of the principal acts of his cruelty. 
Alexis, a natural son of Manuel, had been married to a 
natural daughter of Andronicos. He was charged with being 
concerned in an attempt on the life of the Emperor, His eyes 
were put out ; he was banished and sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment. The tyrant forbade his own daughter to come 
to court, because she wept for her husband and put on 
mourning against his orders. Most of the servants of Alexis 
were blinded. His secretary was burned alive in the hippo- 
drome, a punishment which was altogether unusual, and 
appears greatly to have shocked the people. The eyes of 
Tripsycos, one of his chief ministers, were put out, though, 
with the exception of Antichristophorides, he had been the 
chief instrument of the Emperor’s cruelty. The prisons were 
filled with victims, most of whom had been blinded. 

The troubles which were crowding upon the Empire by 
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the forward movement of the Turks in Asia Minor, and 
especially by the conquest of Salonica and the subsequent 
advance of the Sicilians, enraged the Emperor. He called 
a meeting of the judges, and, taking care that Hagio- 
christophorides was present to intimidate them by the 
roar of his voice, he submitted to them the question 
whether — in presence of the facts that there were various 
pretenders to the throne, that there were many rebels who 
had been banished or had escaped, that there were conspira- 
tors in prison who were not only hostile to the State but gave 
encouragement to its enemies, and that so long as it was 
known that they did not meet with the most severe punish- 
ment, there would be no safety — all political prisoners had 
not forfeited their lives, and whether death was not the sole 
remedy against traitors thus incurably hostile ? They had 
taken the sword and ought to perish by the sword . 1 He had 
taken care that the decision should be as he wished. The 
sentence was not carried out, in consequence of the inter- 
ference^ of.- the Emperor’s son Manuel, who took the legal 
objections that the authority of the judges was not sufficient, 
that the death warrant ought to be signed by the Emperor 
himself, and that the condemnation was too general and 
included far too many persons ; — an answer imbued with the 
spirit of Justinian law. 

The old tyrant became daily more anxious for his own 
safety, and for this purpose sent Hagiochristophorides to 
learn from a soothsayer, who during the reign of Manuel had 
been imprisoned and blinded for the practice of witchcraft, 
the name of his successor to the throne. The soothsayer 
produced in the dregs of a cup a sigma and an iota , which 
were taken to indicate Isaac. The Emperor judged this indi- 
cation to point to Isaac, the I saurian, whom he had for some 
time distrusted as a claimant to the throne. Hagiochristo- 
phorides determined to obtain possession of another Isaac to 
whom he believed the prediction to refer, and, in order to 
prevent its fulfilment,, went with a sufficient following to his 
house to arrest him. This was Isaac Angelos, who appears 
1 Nicetas. Andronicos Comnenos II. gives the commencement of the decree. 
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to have been regarded by the Emperor as a man not worth 
troubling about. Isaac refused to go with Hagiochristo- 
phorides, and when the minister attempted to arrest him, 
rushed at him, sword in hand, and struck off his head. Im- 
mediately afterwards he galloped at full speed to the Great 
Church to seek sanctuary, crying, as he entered, that he had 
killed Hagiochristophorides. As the news spread throughout 
the city a great crowd sympathising with Isaac rushed to the 
churcli. Those who had given bail for the good conduct of 
the fugitive and all his friends were in the utmost alarm, and 
in their despair appealed to the people to hide them or to 
fight for them. Isaac remained all night in the church, 
accompanied by some of his friends. On the following 
morning many of the inhabitants returned to the church and 
vowed to do all that they could to save him and to ruin 
Andronicos. 

On the day of the death of Hagiochristophorides, the 
Emperor was absent at his summer palace, probably at 
Maltepe on the Marmora . 1 When the news reached him 
he appears to have recognised that the sympathy of the city 
was with the slayer, and to have believed that his safest 
policy was to make no fuss about the death. He wrote at 
once to warn the people against sedition, but he commenced 
his warning with the declaration : ‘ Let bygones be bygones. 
There will be no inquiry into what is past.' His friends 
endeavoured to quiet the people, and the Emperor returned 
to the capital for the same purpose. It was indeed high 
time to act, for the populace was furious. There was 
scarcely a man who had not some friend or acquaintance 
who had fallen a victim to the tyrant's cruelty, and by this 
time all the halo of his youth and early reputation had been 
dispelled. The mob broke open the prisons. All who had 
arms brought them out. Isaac was proclaimed Emperor. 
One of the guardians of Hagia Sophia, which continued to be 
the centre of the agitation, reached down the famous crown 

1 At Meludion, says Nicetas. Constantius says that this was at Hunkiar 
Scalessi, near Beicos on the Bosphorus. But this is inconsistent with the de- 
scription given of the locality by Nicetas. 
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of Constantine, which usually hung over the high altar, 
and endeavoured to place it on his head. Isaac at first 
refused. John Ducas, an old man, one of his sureties and 
uncle of Isaac, offered to accept. The people, however, cried 
out that they would have no other old Emperor with white 
hair and forked beard . 1 They had had enough of such men 
with Andronicos, and clamoured for Isaac. The patriarch 
was pressed into service by the crowd, and in this way Isaac 
Angelos was proclaimed Emperor and compelled to receive 
the crown. 

Andronicos on his arrival in the city went at once to the 
Great Palace which adjoined Hagia Sophia. From its win- 
dows he could see much that passed. His first idea was to 
attack the populace in and around the Great Church, and 
his orders were given to this effect, but the imperial troops 
had no heart for the fight. They could see that all sections 
of the people were animated with but one object, to replace 
their old ruler by Isaac. Among their own number there 
were many who sympathised with the people against the 
white-bearded monster whose crown was now hanging in the 
balance. When the tyrant saw that his orders were not 
obeyed, he himself took a bow, went up into one of the 
balconies of the palace, and drew upon those who were below. 
The people saw him, and cared nothing for his arrows or for 
anything he could do. He then endeavoured to treat. 
Speaking probably still from the balcony overlooking the 
precincts of the Great Church, where the surging populace 
which had rallied round Isaac Angelos was closely packed 
together, he proposed to abdicate in favour of his son 
Manuel. The proposal was treated with scorn. The mob 
answered that they would have neither him nor his son. 
Every kind of opprobrious epithet was hurled at him. His 
appearance had only added to the popular fury. The popu- 
lace, no longer content with declaring for Isaac, determined 
to revenge itself upon their enemy. An attack was made 
upon the palace. A small gate called Karea was broken 
open, and the mob rushed through in pursuit of their victim. 

1 The coins of Andronicos represent him with a forked beard. 
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Andronicos saw that resistance was useless, and that the only 
chance of saving his life lay in flight. Hastily throwing 
aside a cross which he usually wore, and by which he might 
have been recognised, taking off his purple buskins, and 
exchanging the imperial hat for a common Russian cap, he 
re-entered the galley which had brought him from his 
summer palace, and, taking his young wife and a concubine 
with him, he fled the capital with all speed, in order if 
possible to take refuge among the Russians. 

Meantime the populace was pouring into the palace with Isaac pro- 

. , claimed 

Isaac at its head. All resistance seems to have been at an Emperor, 
end with the flight of the Emperor, and in a short time Isaac 
had obtained entire possession of the imperial dwelling. The 
mob was wild with excitement. Discipline there was none. 

Isaac was again hastily proclaimed Emperor, and imme- 
diately gave orders for the pursuit of his enemy. The 
mob meantime swept through the various rooms of the 
palace, and helped itself to a large amount of treasure. 
According to Nicetas, it carried off not only all the coins 
which were there, but twelve hundred pounds weight of gold, 
three thousand pounds of silver, two hundred pounds weight 
of copper, and indeed almost everything else that was port- 
able. Even the chapel, perhaps with the exception of that 
in the other palace at Blachern, the richest in the world, was 
not spared, and among other objects pillaged on the occa- 
sion was the reliquary, which was said to contain the letters 
written by Jesus Christ to King Abgarus . 1 

After some days, when order was restored, the news ar- Capture of 

» 7 An tiro— 

rived that Andronicos had been captured. He had gone nicos. 
through the Bosphorus, but had stopped a few miles from the 
Black Sea entrance at Kilia. The inhabitants did not recog- 
nise the Emperor, though from his appearance and that of his 
party they suspected him to be a fugitive of high rank. They 
even prepared a vessel with the object of capturing him, but 

1 In the Greek Church the reliquaries are usually of very great value. At Mount 
Athos, where the Virgin’s girdle and a great number of other relics are preserved, 
the caskets iji which they are contained are composed of silver and gold set with 
precious stones, and are often, as I can testify from a visit made there in 1883, of 
great beauty and value. 
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neglected to make the attempt until he left their village. 
The sea, however, drove the imperial party back, and the 
villagers taking courage seized him and the two ladies, bound 
him, and placed all three in one of their vessels. Then the 
old man disclosed who was their captive, and used his utmost 
eloquence to persuade his captors to allow him to escape. 
All his efforts were in vain. He was carried back to Con- 
stantinople, some thirty miles distant, and was surrendered 
to Isaac. The latter had now taken up his residence in the 
palace of Blachern, and ordered Andronicos to be imprisoned 
within its precincts in the tower of Anema, a tower which 
with its prisons still exists. He was brought before Isaac 
with a chain around his neck and his feet also in irons. The 
mob which had assembled on the occasion claimed the 
prisoner as justly their victim. He had been the public 
enemy, and he ought to be punished by the populace. He 
was kicked ; he was struck with fists ; his teeth were knocked 
out ; his white hair was pulled out. The women were more 
violent than the men. The tyrant who had murdered or 
blinded their husbands, who had cut off their hands or their 
feet, was now in their power. He was hastily condemned to 
have his hand cut off, and was sent back to the prison of 
Anema, where he was left for a time without even bread or 
water. Some days after he was again exposed to the fury of 
the mob he had outraged. He was deprived of an eye, and 
then, bareheaded and with no clothing except a common shirt, 
was placed upon a camel and led through the streets. There 
he was given up to the popular fury, and amid mad excite- 
ment and a burning desire to make an end of the man who 
had done so much wrong, he was led to the hippodrome, was 
hung up by his feet between two columns, and perished 
miserably at the hands of the mob. 

Isaac Angelos, the new Emperor, was the child of the 
revolution. He had not been anxious to become Emperor, 
but had accepted the throne almost in self-defence. He was 
a weak sovereign, and little fitted to cope with the difficulties 
which the dynastic struggles since the death of Manuel had 
created. He was the grandson of Constantine Angelos, who 
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had married Theodora, the youngest daughter of Alexis the 
First. Constantine had given no evidence of ability. His 
son, Andronicos Angelos, had in 1178 shown himself so great 
a coward that Manuel had threatened to send him around the 
streets of Constantinople dressed in women's clothes. Isaac, 
the new Emperor, and his successor, Alexis the Third, were 
the sons of this coward. By the laws of succession Isaac had 
no right to the throne. But there was no strict law as to 
hereditary succession, and inasmuch as Isaac reigned by the 
consent of the capital, his title was as good as that of his 
predecessors. In theory the Emperors still reigned by the 
will of the people, but the machinery by which that will was 
expressed had long since become useless. Usually, when 
there had been an able son ready to succeed his father, he had 
mounted the throne without opposition. When, as in the 
case of Manuel, there was only a boy, the want of a well- 
understood and generally-accepted law of succession made 
itself felt. Soon after Isaac ascended the throne, he declared 
that he would never consent to put any one to death, a senti- 
mental declaration which has been made in our own times by 
a sovereign in the same city, and has been equally well kept. 

The position of affairs when Isaac succeeded was worse 
than it had ever been in the Empire at any earlier time. The 
Sicilians, who had invaded the Empire, nominally in order to 
support Alexis, a nephew of Manuel, against the tyrant 
Andronicos, had crossed the Balkan peninsula, had taken 
possession of Salonica, had sacked it, and were steadily and 
successfully working their way northwards with the design 
even of attacking the capital itself. The Turks in Asia 
Minor were everywhere on the watch, and were soon to make 
their first serious expedition into the European territories of 
the Empire. Isaac Comnenos was still in possession of Cyprus, 
which he refused to deliver up to Isaac as obstinately as he 
had refused to surrender it to Andronicos. The Bulgarians 
and the Wallachs, seeing the troubles in the capital, were 
preparing for revolt, and were dreaming of placing the de- 
scendants of their ancient kings upon independent thrones. 
Members of the imperial family were at different places 
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meditating revolt and awaiting favourable opportunities to 
proclaim themselves emperors. The ten years between 1185 
and 1195, during which Alexis Angelos reigned, were full of 
troubles, not the least of which arose directly from the dispute 
among the members of the imperial family itself. 

The first and most pressing difficulty which Isaac had to 
encounter arose from the presence of the Normans in Salonica. 
His general's efforts against them were crowned with success. 
Mosynopolis was recaptured and the enemy was again de- 
feated on the plains of Demetriza. Salonica was recaptured. 
Alexis Comnenos, who had urged the Sicilians to undertake 
the expedition and had accompanied them, was taken prisoner 
and blinded. Those who could took ship and endeavoured to 
escape. A storm destroyed many and drove others back, who 
were slaughtered by the people whom they had grievously 
wronged. 

In the engagement of Demetriza the two leaders, Count 
Baldwin or Aldwin, and Richard, the brother-in-law of 
Tancred, were made prisoners. They were sent to the capital, 
and when brought into the presence of the Emperor behaved 
themselves with characteristic insolence. The Emperor, clothed 
in imperial purple set with pearls, seated on his throne of 
gold, and surrounded by his guard, ordered his distinguished 
prisoners to be brought before him. He asked Baldwin why 
he had written in reply to the Anointed of the Lord 1 letters 
which were full of insolence. Baldwin answered by express- 
ing his contempt for the Emperor, remarked that the im- 
perial sword was good enough against effeminate and un- 
armoured bodies, alluding to the death of Hagiochristophori- 
des, and told him that instead of being used to wear a helmet 
and armour, and to sleep in the open air under his shield, he 
had been brought up tenderly, had feared to be whipped by 
his tutor, and was a stranger to the noise of war or the call 
of the trumpet to battle. 2 

He volunteered the advice that the best thing the Em- 
peror could do would be to lay aside his crown, and give it 
and the other imperial insignia to a prince who could win 
1 Nicetas, 477. 2 Jb, 478. 
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battles, and to be careful to keep in the good graces of such 
a prince. The Emperor appears to have taken the insolence 
good-naturedly, and on Baldwin afterwards endeavouring to 
explain away his offensive language, and on his flattering the 
Emperor, he and Richard were sent back to prison. Shortly 
afterwards Baldwin was set at liberty, on his consenting never 
again to give aid to those who were fighting against Isaac. 

Isaac’s enemies, however, were pressing upon him from 
every side. The aged Sultan of Iconium, when he heard of 
the revolution in Constantinople which had placed Isaac on 
the throne, and that the imperial army was engaged against 
the Sicilians, passed over into Thrace and made a great raid, 
in which he captured many flocks, much other booty, and a 
great number of prisoners. Nicetas hints that he only retired 
on receiving large presents and a promise of an annual pay- 
ment. 

Isaac escaped invasion from the King of Hungary by ask- 
ing the hand of a daughter of Bela, king of that country, who 
was only ten years old. The expenses of the marriage led 
him into new difficulties. To meet these expenses he levied 
heavy tribute upon the Wallachs of the Balkans . 1 There- 
upon they revolted. They were led by two brothers, Peter 
and Asan, who came to the capital to represent their 
grievances, were treated as barbarians and otherwise insulted, 
returned to the mountains, and were soon at the head of a 
formidable movement. Peter was crowned and assumed the 
purple buskins, and captured a considerable number of pri- 
soners and of booty. Isaac put himself at the head of his 
troops and chased him beyond the Danube. No sooner had 
the victor commenced his march home than Asan recrossed 
the river, accompanied by a large band of Patchinaks. In- 
stead of returning, Isaac sent his uncle John Sebastrocator to 
attack the enemy. But the imperial family was full of sus- 
picion and distrust, and before any engagement had taken 
place Isaac recalled him, under the belief that he would use 
the imperial army to obtain possession of the throne. He 
was replaced by John Cantacuzenos, the Emperor’s brother- 

1 Nicetas says, ‘on the Mysians, who are now called Wallachs.’ 
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in-law, a man whose eyes had been put out by Andronicos! 
The blind general soon came to grief. The enemy retired 
before him into the mountains, whither the imperial troops 
followed him. A battle took place, where Asan had the ad- 
vantage of the ground, and in spite of an attempt at a rally, 
in which John leaped on a horse and called on his men to 
follow him, without knowing whither he was going, the im- 
perial troops were cut to pieces. 

John was succeeded by Alexis Branas, a careful soldier, 
but a man who had already made an attempt to obtain the 
imperial throne. He had tried to bring about a revolution in 
the capital, like that which had placed Isaac himself on the 
throne. He had entered the Great Church, had spoken of his 
services against the Sicilians, and had claimed the help of 
those present against Isaac. The latter, however, had par- 
doned him, and now placed him in command of the army. 
After he had defeated the enemy, he once more proclaimed 
himself Emperor at Adrianople, and set out for the capital. 
The best portion of the imperial troops was with him. On 
arriving before the walls he endeavoured to persuade the 
people and the troops to open the gates and to receive him 
as emperor. This attempt having failed, he drew up his 
troops and prepared to attack the city. The Emperor had 
already sent out men belonging to the city-guard' to harass 
his movements. On the day following his arrival, these 
troops fought with the rebellious army from dawn to midday, 
the latter having the advantage in consequence of their better 
discipline, of the number of Sicilians who were in their ranks, 
and of their being better armed. The city-guard, therefore, 
had to retreat within the walls. Branas gave his troops five 
days’ rest, and prepared for a general attack. He sent a de- 
tachment of soldiers round to the north side of the Golden 
Horn, and collected a great number of fishermen and sailors 
from the Marmora, who were ready to assist in the siege. A 
severe fight took place at the junction of the Bosphorus 1 and 

1 w Hns v6pos fiobs KtK\'f)(nccTcu i Nicetas, 494. The name Bosphorus, so far as 
I can find, was never applied by the Byzantine writers to the whole of the Straits, 
but only to the part between the city and Chrysopolis or Scutari. At the latter 
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the Golden Horn, between the fleet of small caiques, probably 
little different in their graceful shape from those which still 
dot the Marmora, aided by the detachment already men- 
tioned from the army and the imperial fleet. The caiques 
were well handled, and gave great trouble to the heavy 
vessels of the fleet ; and though the victory was claimed by 
the latter, the caiques were, in most cases, able to reach the 
shore when hard pressed, and were there protected by the 
troops of Branas. 

The rebel general now made preparations to take the city 
by famine. He forbade the entry of any provisions by land, 
and prepared a fleet to cut off the supply by sea after it had 
defeated that of the Emperor. Isaac was not unpopular in 
the city, and the people were disposed to stand by him, but 
he was wanting in energy, and might have lost his throne 
had there not been present one who was ready to lend his 
services in the defence. Conrad, the son of the Marquis of 
Montferrat, 1 had come to Constantinople to marry Theodora, 
the Emperor’s sister, and it was while he was there that 
Branas appeared before the walls. Conrad found that the 
preparations for resistance were feeble, that the palace was 
filled with monks, whom Isaac had invited in order that they 
might pray for the cessation of civil war, and for his continu- 
ance in authority as Emperor. Conrad pointed out that other 
arms than spiritual ones were necessary, and that the Emperor 
must be ready at once to sacrifice money and men if he 
would meet a rebellion, where nearly the whole of his soldiers 
were fighting in revolt. 

The Emperor, aroused by Conrad’s remonstrances, pre- 
pared vigorously for resistance. His efforts were seconded 
by the inhabitants. Conrad himself set to work to organise 
the defence. He raised two hundred horsemen and five hun- 
dred foot, principally from the Italians. He found Georgians 

city there is still a wharf or scala known as the Ox-scala, and I would suggest that 
the myth which has gathered around the name Bosporos has its foundation in the 
fact that, from the earliest existence of Byzantium, the ox-ferry would be in the 
place to which the term is applied by the Byzantine writers. 

1 This Conrad was an elder brother of Boniface, the leader of the expedition to 
Constantinople in 1 203. See tables in Du Cange’s Observations on Villehardouin . 
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and Saracens in the city, who were there for the purposes of 
commerce, and enlisted them also in the imperial service, and 
from the court he enrolled a thousand men of good condition. 
The spirit of Conrad seemed to have passed into the Em- 
peror. He collected the inhabitants in the precincts of Bla- 
chern, and urged them to do their utmost for the defence. 
He begged those who might be hostile to him — in this having 
specially in view John Sebastrocator, whose son had recently 
been married to the daughter of Branas — to remain quiet 
and await the issue of the combat, or to pass openly to the 
enemy. 

Meantime the besiegers had drawn up their troops for the 
attack. Conrad advised that the newly-raised forces should 
make a sortie and fight them on the outside of the walls. The 
gates were accordingly opened. Conrad took command of 
the foreign troops, Isaac of the right wing, and Manuel the 
Protostrator of the left. After some hours spent in skirmish- 
ing, the infantry joined their bucklers, raised their lances, and 
charged, while at the same time the cavalry struck at the 
flank of the rebels In spite of the exertions of Branas, who 
urged his troops to remain firm, reminding them that they 
were far more numerous than their adversaries, the rebellious 
army could not withstand the charge, and Branas was unable 
to stop their flight. He himself rushed at Conrad, who was 
fighting without helmet and with his body bound round with 
eighteen folds of linen instead of a buckler. Branas, as he 
came close to Conrad, threw a dart at him, which wounded 
him slightly in the shoulder. At once Conrad charged him 
with his lance and sent its head into his cheek. The rebel 
fell from his horse, received other wounds, and died on the 
field. The day was already won ; but, to the credit of the 
citizens, when once it was clear that the army had been dis- 
persed very little blood was shed. Isaac pardoned those who 
had taken part in the revolt and were willing to swear fidelity 
for the future. So far all was well. Then, however, there 
followed an incident which showed how completely demoral- 
ised the capital had become in consequence of these various 
struggles for the throne, and of the disputes between the 
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natives and foreigners. The citizens had been on the 
side of the Emperor. The Italians and other foreigners 
in the city had helped him to defeat Branas, When the 
victory was gained, permission was given to, or taken by, 
the troops under Conrad to plunder the villas and the houses 
in the neighbourhood of Constantinople belonging to those 
who had fought on the side of the rebel. As we have seen, 
the fishermen and others outside Constantinople had assisted 
Branas, and the sack also of their houses and churches was 
the result. But these people had many friends within the 
city, and, indeed, it is probable that many of the houses 
plundered belonged to the inhabitants of the capital. More- 
over, as the plunderers had a large admixture of foreigners 
among them, the sack was resented by the population 
of the capital as due especially to foreign influence. The 
resentment of the mob naturally fell upon the foreigners. 
The whole city was in commotion. The Italian quarter was 
attacked. The nobles and the Emperor did their best to 
prevent a fight, as, indeed, they had done to prevent the 
plunder of the houses and churches on the Marmora. But 
their influence over the mob was for a time fruitless. The 
wine-shops had been visited, and a portion of the mob was 
half drunk. The Italians raised barricades in the streets 
leading to their quarter, fought bravely behind them, and 
killed a considerable number of the mob before the troops 
sent by the Emperor could disperse it and restore tranquillity. 
The riot had continued all night. 

While the Emperor Isaac Angelos was contending with 
Wallachs and Bulgarians, with Sicilians and with the Pretender 
Branas, Isaac Comnenos still retained the possession over 
Cyprus which he had seized during the reign of Andronicos. 
He imitated the latter in one respect — that of cruelty — with 
great success. The Emperor endeavoured to buy his sub- 
mission, and suggested that, as he had been justified in 
resisting Andronicos, he had come fairly into the possession 
of the island, but that, now the tyrant was dead, he should 
give it up to the lawful Emperor ; if he did so he would be 
rewarded. Isaac, however, refused, and there followed im- 
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perial decrees, which were as fruitless as the offers of reward. 
The Emperor accordingly prepared a fleet of seventy vessels 
for the conquest of the island. The command was given to 
John Contostephanos, who was an old man, and to Alexis, 
the nephew of the Emperor, who had been blinded by Andro- 
nicos. The expedition was a failure. It arrived safely, the 
troops landed, but a storm dispersed the ships, which were in 
great part taken possession of by Sicilian vessels. 1 The troops 
were defeated, the leaders captured and sent prisoners to Sicily. 
Isaac of Cyprus offered service in his army to some of the rank 
and file of his captives. Those who refused were subjected 
to horrible cruelties. This defeat was in 1186. In 1190 our 
English Richard the Lion-hearted left Sicily with a hundred 
and fifty ships and fifty galleys, landed in Cyprus, defeated 
the force which opposed him, and on the following day sur- 
prised the rest of Isaac's army and utterly routed it. The 
inhabitants hastened at once to throw off the rule of their 
tyrant and to accept that of an English king. Richard 
took possession of all the island, captured Isaac, loaded him 
with chains, and sent him to Palestine. The captor drew his 
stores from Cyprus as long as he remained in the Holy 
Land. 

Meantime, the Wallachs and Bulgarians, although defeated 
by Branas in the Balkans, had been dispersed but not crushed. 
They had again mustered their forces, and were in rebel- 
lion. While Branas had been making his attempt before 
Constantinople in 1186, their preparations for a second war 
were being completed. The Emperor determined in the spring 
of the following year to march against them himself. He 
invited Conrad to accompany him, but the crusader, who was 
dissatisfied with the empty title of Caesar, and apparently 
with his wife, preferred rather to sail for Palestine, where, 
after obtaining several victories over the Saracens, he was 
assassinated by an emissary of Khasis, the Old Man of the 
Mountain. Isaac went to Adrianople, and thence to Basterna, 
near to which place he came up with the enemy. Nicetas 
accompanied him in this expedition as his secretary, and 

1 Nicetas. Isaac> i. 5. Annales Reicherspergenses , quoted by Muralt, 225. 
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relates in detail what he saw ; how the Wallachs first threw 
their darts, then charged with their lances, but fled before the 
steady march of the Romans in order to induce the latter to 
break their line ; how, as soon as the imperial troops ceased 
to advance, they returned to the charge with the utmost fury, 
and would have succeeded if the Emperor had not brought up 
his reserve. The enemy was defeated, but Asan continually 
harassed the imperial troops, marched hither and thither, 
kept them occupied during the whole of the summer, until at 
length the Emperor returned to the capital, and placed his 
troops in winter quarters near Philippopolis, and postponed 
operations until the spring of 1188. When spring came 
three months were spent in the siege of Lovtcha, without 
being able to capture it, and Isaac returned to the capital. 

During the next three years the Wallachs and Bulgarians 
continued in revolt They were joined by a band of Comans, 
and held possession of a large portion of the open country to 
the north of the Balkans. In 1191 Isaac himself again took 
the field against them, but with the result that he was sur- 
prised and narrowly escaped capture. This success encou- 
raged the enemy to make further attempts against the Empire. 

The rebels were no longer content to ravage the open country 
and to plunder villages, but they boldly attacked the forti- 
fied towns. They pillaged Achialos, the port of the Gulf 
of Bourgas ; they captured Varna, and burnt or otherwise 
injured Triaditza and Nyssa. Isaac acted with vigour, re- 
captured Varna and Achialos, but found that the whole of the 
country between the Danube and the Balkans was in revolt. 

Even the Servians had now broken out into insurrection. 

Isaac marched against the latter, met the enemy on the banks 
of the Morava, and defeated him. Thence, after a journey 
beyond Nisch to visit Bela, king of Hungary, he returned to 
Constantinople. 

Constantine Angelos, his cousin, who had been appointed Attempts 
governor of Philippopolis, was more successful against the 5 f r one he 
Wallachs than the Emperor had been. Peter and Asan were 
defeated. Constantine seems to have thought that his suc- 
cesses supplied the opportunity he wanted to assume the 

H 
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imperial robe. He accordingly wrote to his brother-in-law, 
Basil, who was then at Adrianople, asking his aid in an 
attempt upon the throne. He set out from Philippopolis to 
meet Basil, but was arrested by some of his own followers, who 
sought safety in this act and in delivering Constantine to the 
Emperor. He was sentenced to lose his eyes, and gave no 
further trouble to the Emperor. 

The struggles with the Wallachs, Bulgarians, and Comans, 
and the pretenders in Europe, had encouraged a Theodore 
Mankaphas to revolt. He had raised a party in his favour in 
1189 in the city of Philadelphia, had taken the title of king, 
and had coined money in his own name. Isaac hastened to 
oppose him, but the city was too strong to be taken by assault, 
and the Emperor had to be content to treat. The pretender 
consented to abandon his claims to a crown, and the city 
gave hostages for good behaviour. Shortly after, however, 
when an imperial general was sent against it, Mankaphas fled 
to the young Sultan of Iconium, who gave him assistance for 
a while, but who ultimately considered it safer to surrender 
him to Isaac. 

Other pretenders of less importance were continually 
cropping up during the whole of Isaac’s reign. A certain 
Alexis gave himself out to be a son of the Emperor Manuel, 
and bore to the real Alexis a resemblance which made many 
believe in his tale. He alleged that his father had ordered 
him to be thrown into the sea, but that he had been saved by 
his intended executioners. He made his way to Iconium, 
told his tale to the Sultan, who professed to believe that he 
was the person he represented himself to be, and received 
from him promises of aid. These promises were so far kept 
that he was allowed to raise volunteers, with whom he de- 
vastated the country round the Meander. The leaders sent 
against him feared to attack, because of the belief which 
existed among their own followers that Alexis was what he 
claimed to be. Even the Emperor’s brother shared this fear, 
and the pretender might have given much more serious 
trouble than he did if he had not been murdered in a private 
quarrel. Hardly was his death known than another impostor 
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took the same name, pretended to the same origin, and 
obtained a following in Paphlagonia. His career, however, 
was soon cut short by the imperial troops. There were many 
other pretenders in the provinces. Even the capital was not 
free from such attempts. A nephew of Andronicos, named 
Isaac, who had escaped from prison, took refuge in Hagia 
Sophia, endeavoured to raise the people, was captured and 
died under torture. Andronicos, a son of Alexis Comnenos, 
who was governor of Salonica, was accused of an attempt to 
make himself Emperor, was brought to the capital to answer 
the charge, and was condemned to lose his eyes. Nicetas 
mentions other pretenders both in the provinces and in the 
capital, whose attempts similarly failed, and justly attributes 
these revolts mainly to the weakness with which Isaac 
governed. It must be added also that the attacks which had 
been made during a generation past upon the throne and 
upon the Empire had destroyed the reputation which had sur- 
rounded the sovereign authority. For centuries after the 
Emperors had lost the attributes of divinity, they had yet been 
regarded as sacred personages. Though the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, as known in England two centuries ago, 
had not yet been invented, there had yet been a sanction 
hedging in a king in the sense that rebellion had been regarded 
as a sin of the deepest die, as well as the greatest of crimes. 
Moreover, the growth of the commercial spirit was rapidly 
changing the form of government from an absolute monarchy 
to an oligarchy of nobles and merchant princes. The will of 
the people of the capital, when led by a popular noble and 
expressed by popular riot, and not even in a regularly con- 
stituted fashion, had come to be regarded as the sole source of 
authority, and the Emperor thus easily appointed could be as 
easily deposed. When, as in the case of Isaac, the sovereign 
had little to recommend him to the favour of the populace, it 
is not surprising that many attempts should have been made 
to supplant him. The old machinery for learning the popular 
will through a college of senators and a representation of the 
artisans only existed in form. The modern devices of repre- 
sentative government were unknown. At a time when even 
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in the New Rome the soldier readily became a peaceful 
citizen, and the peaceful citizen a soldier, a popular tumult 
was sufficient to change the ruler. 

Isaac himself was idle, or rather was willing that the labour 
of government should be on his ministers. We may see how 
diminished the authority of the Emperor had become in the 
fact that one of these ministers, Theodore Castamonites, 
allowed himself to be called lord and emperor 1 by the flat- 
terers who hung about his court. So long as Isaac could be 
free to visit his palace on the shores of the Marmora and his 
houses in the islands, could be attended with his mistresses 
and his buffoons, could be dressed in what his subjects re- 
garded as the magnificence of Solomon and have everywhere 
and always a luxurious table, he was content that his favourite 
of the hour should bear the burden of government. His 
laziness and extravagance, his meanness and rapacity, had 
already alienated the sympathy of the populace, while his 
misgovernment contrasted unfavourably with the rule even of 
the cruel Andronicos. It began now to be remembered that 
the tyrant had reformed the judiciary, had punished judges 
with severity for the taking of bribes, had sent the best men 
to be governors and judges at his own charge, and had given 
them salaries instead of allowing them to buy their offices and 
sell their judgments. Isaac sent officers into the country after 
the fashion of the apostles, says Nicetas, without purse or 
scrip, although he knew that it was their duty to do justice 
indifferently, and to pay into the treasury what they had levied 
from the people. Andronicos had encouraged traders, and had 
been especially anxious to increase the commerce of the 
country and to allow ships to pass to and fro in safety. Isaac 
debased the coinage, increased taxation, spent what he raised 
in building palaces or on his own luxuries, and was believed 

1 Nicetas, p. 575. ^andrris Ka\ fiaaiAcvs. Despot had formerly been a title ex- 
clusively belonging to the Emperor. At a later period it was conferred on other 
members of the imperial family. Sebastocrator was a title which during the 
twelfth century seems to have been the highest given to a minister. Ceesar was 
in that century the title next in rank below the sebastocrator, but it had been 
given to several persons at the same time. Protosebastos indicated a rank below 
each of these. 
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to share the bribes which his ministers exacted. Even 
Nicetas, monk though he was, complained of his selfish super- 
stition, of the money he had wasted on churches, chapels, and 
monasteries. The Emperor went into ecstasies when he saw 
a picture of the Virgin, endowed several of her shrines, and 
exposed pictures at street corners to excite the devotion of 
the people. He scattered money with profusion among the 
populace, but had to sell the magistracies and other public 
appointments in order to obtain it. His conduct had made 
him deservedly unpopular with the people, since his mis- 
government in tampering with the coin, in selling monopolies, 
in debasing the justiciary, in harassing commerce, and in 
diminishing the security of property seriously injured the trade 
of the country, which I must repeat was by far the most im- 
portant interest. A new trouble with his old enemies the 
Bulgarians and Wallachs brought his reign to an end. 

In 119s these peoples were again troubling the Empire, 
and as the experience of Isaac had shown him the danger of 
entrusting the command of the imperial army to his generals, 
he determined himself once more to take the field against 
them. He had collected a large army and had asked for the 
aid of the King of Hungary. In the month of March he left 
Constantinople. He had been warned that it would be unsafe 
to leave the capital without taking precautions against his 
brother Alexis, and had accused those who warned him of 
wishing to destroy the fraternal understanding which had 
always existed between them. Isaac went to Rodosto on the 
Marmora, about seventy miles from Constantinople, and there 
celebrated Easter. Thence he went on to Cypsella, the modern 
Ipsala, on the Hebrus or Maritza, and while waiting for the 
arrival of a portion of his troops went out hunting and invited 
his brother Alexis to accompany him. Alexis excused him- 
self on the pretence that he was about to be bled on account 
of illness. Isaac therefore went alone. His brother remained 
at home to carry out a- plot in which he was the principal 
figure. A conspiracy, the secret of which had been well kept, 
had been formed among the nobles for deposing Isaac and 
placing Alexis on the throne. During the absence of the 
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Emperor the pretender was proclaimed. As Isaac returned 
he was met by a few of his servants who remained faithful, 
and informed of what had taken place. He stopped, crossed 
himself, took out the miniature of the Virgin which he always 
carried, kissed it, and, seeing that the friends of Alexis were 
galloping towards him, turned and fled. He was, however, 
intercepted, given up to the rebels, and was sent as a prisoner 
to a monastery in Pera. From thence he, together with his 
son Alexis, was transferred to a prison in the palace and after- 
wards to one in the Taurus, where his eyes were put out and 
where he was treated like an ordinary criminal. At the time 
of his deposition he was in his fortieth year. He remained 
in prison, as we shaii sec, until the Crusaders who effected the 
conquest of Constantinople set him free. 

The accession of Alexis Angelos to the throne of his 
brother was followed by a distribution of money, including 
that which had been collected for the pressing necessities of 
the Wallach-Bulgarian war,, of public honours, titles and 
dignities, of the crown lands, and of almost every available 
species of wealth. He granted every concession that he was 
asked for, and would have given the privilege, says Nicetas, 
if he had been asked for it, to cultivate the sea, to sail over 
land, or to pile Mount Athos on Olympus . 1 His sole object 
was to render his position secure, and he had reason to believe 
that all his efforts were necessary if that end were to be 
attained. His first measure was to disband the army. Then 
he set out by easy stages for Constantinople, where his wife 
was preparing for him a triumphal entry. The senate was 
content with his accession, although there were some dis- 
sentients, and the people of the capital did not oppose or show 
any indignation or resentment, notwithstanding, says Nicetas, 
that it had been deprived by the army of the privilege which 
belonged to it of electing the Emperor . 2 The only opposition, 
indeed, which was made was by a knot of workmen and rabble, 
who when Euphrosyne, the wife of Alexis, went to take posses- 
sion of the Great Palace adjoining the Great Church, proclaimed 
an astrologer named Alexis Contostephanos. Her partizans, 

1 Nicetas, p. 600. 2 lb. 600. 
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however, attacked the mob, declared that they were tired of 
the family of Comnenos, to which the pretender belonged, and 
would have no more of them, caught the would-be Emperor and 
imprisoned him. The ecclesiastics, seeing how the popular 
feeling went, declared in favour of Alexis. Some of the 
nobles and a priest, with a few of the judges, though without 
the consent of the patriarch, proclaimed him. 

Alexis Angelos, who arrived a few days afterwards in the Takes the 
capital, was crowned with the usual ceremonies in Hagia comnenos. 
Sophia, and discarding the name of Angelos assumed that of 
Comnenos. We have already seen that among at least a portion 
of the populace the name Comnenos had been unpopular, 
but, remembering the able rulers of that house, this sentiment 
can hardly have been general. Nicetas suggests that the new 
Emperor made the change in order to divert attention from 
the fact that the deposed Emperor was his own brother, and the 
suggestion is plausible. Alexis took quiet possession of the 
throne. There was, however, a strong party in the city which was 
dissatisfied with the events of the last few days. The treachery 
of one brother to another, the abandonment of the enterprise 
against the enemies who had taken possession of the Balkans, 
the panderings to the mob and the soldiery, and the lavish way 
in which the imperial treasures had been distributed, disgusted 
men of sense and especially the well-to-do classes. This 
disgust was increased when it was seen that the new Emperor 
cared for nothing but his own pleasures, that the interests of 
commerce were disregarded, that the government was left in 
the hands of his favourites, and that his lavish profusion in 
squandering what should have been employed for the use of 
the State forced him to levy new taxes. 

The ease with which Alexis had obtained the throne in- 
creased the supply of pretenders. Three months after his 
accession the news arrived that another Alexis had arisen in 
Cilicia, who claimed to be the son of Manuel ; that the Sultan 
of Angora had received him favourably, and professed to 
believe him to be the boy-emperor Alexis, who had been 
strangled by Andronicos. The Emperor took the field against 
him, but after two months of unsuccessful warfare he returned 
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to Constantinople. The pretender, however, was shortly after- 
wards killed. 

While the Emperor had been in pursuit of the false Alexis, 
the Wallachs, still under Asan and Peter, had attacked the 
imperial troops, had cut them to pieces, and had captured their 
leader. The Emperor sent a new army to repel their attacks, 
but the imperial troops were again beaten and their leader 
captured. Alexis then sent his son-in-law Isaac, who fought 
valiantly, but was likewise defeated and captured, and brought 
before Asan. Shortly afterwards, however, this leader was 
himself assassinated by his nephew John, who then found it 
necessary to ask the assistance of the Emperor against Peter. 
The war dragged on with little credit to the imperial troops. 
Their leader died in captivity, the troops were unwilling to 
continue a mountain warfare where the enemy had a great 
advantage in his knowledge of the country and was gaining 
ground every day. In the midst of it Peter himself was killed 
by one of his own followers. The leadership of the Wallachs 
then fell to Ivan, a younger brother of Peter, who came to 
Constantinople and thus gave peace to the Empire for upwards 
of a year. But until the fall of Constantinople there was no 
rest to the Empire either on the north or in Asia Minor. In 
1198 another Wallach leader who had been always opposed 
to Peter and Asan took possession of Strumnitza, and made 
incursions into Thrace, principally for pillage. He held his 
own against the feeble attacks of the Emperor, who was 
harassed not only by the Turks but by dynastic conspiracies in 
the capital. Alexis made terms, ceded Strumnitza and other 
places, and promised the rebel a member of the imperial 
family in marriage. 

Two years later, in 1200, the Patchinaks made an incur- 
sion into Macedonia, while about the same time Ivan, who had 
taken the name of Alexis when he had married the niece of 
the Emperor, and who had been appointed to command the 
troops stationed at Philippopolis to check the Wallachs and 
Bulgarians, headed a revolt. The two sons-in-law of the 
Emperor were sent against the rebel, but he succeeded in 
capturing one of them, and in defeating the imperial army. 
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The Emperor now took the field himself against the rebels, 
but his troops were so demoralised that he found it necessary 
to treat with Ivan. The latter refused to listen to any pro- 
posals, except upon the basis of his retaining possession of 
the places he already held. These terms were accepted. A 
treaty was signed, and then the Emperor, having lured Ivan 
to the capital by the most solemn assurances of safety, im- 
prisoned him, attacked the towns which he had taken, and 
recaptured them without difficulty. 

A year afterwards, in 1201, the Comans followed the from the 
example of the Patchinaks, and made an irruption into Comans * 
Thrace, whence, after having plundered it, they returned un- 
molested. They would probably have marched to Constanti- 
nople if the Russians, ‘ a most Christian people,’ had not 
opposed their progress, and had not come to the defence of 
the Romans, partly from their own good-will, partly on the 
prayers of their bishop, who could not see without indigna- 
tion that every year a number of Christians were taken into 
captivity by these infidels . 1 Romanos, the Russian leader, 
entered upon the territory of the Comans while its army was 
invading the Empire, and forced them to retire. Romanos 
was regarded in Constantinople, says the great contemporary 
historian of the age, as a divinely-sent protector for the 
defence of religion. 

During Lent in 1 202, Ivan of Bulgaria was again at the from the 
head of a large army devastating territory in the Rhodope, Bulgarians, 
whence, passing eastward, he laid siege on Good Friday to 
Varna. It was defended by a body of Italians in the pay of 
the Emperor ; but no one appears to have believed that he 
would attempt an assault at a time so generally observed in 
both churches as a holy season. They were disappointed, 
however. The city was attacked and taken, the walls were 
destroyed, and the enemy returned in triumph to Bulgaria. 

Manuel Camyzes, the captured leader of the imperial troops, 
who had remained prisoner in Bulgaria, had begged the 
Emperor to pay the ransom demanded by his captors from the 
property which the Emperor was supposed to be guarding in 

1 Nicetas, 691. 
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trust. When Alexis refused, Manuel joined the Bulgarians, 
assisted them in sacking Prosacus, passed down through 
Macedonia into Thessaly as far as the vale of Tempe, and 
plundered even the Morea. Alexis sent one of his sons-in- 
law, who succeeded in compelling him to leave Thessaly, and 
in forcing him and Ivan to come to terms. 

The short reign of Alexis, like that of his predecessors, 
was troubled with a host of pretenders to the throne, and 
while he was continually engaged with external enemies, his 
most constant foes were those of his own household. He 
had no son. Many candidates for the imperial succession 
were suggested, and were supported by those who believed 
that in their election they saw a means of furthering their own 
interests. Among those best qualified for the dignity was 
Manuel Camyzes Protostrator. He, however, was strongly 
opposed by John Sebastocrator, his uncle. Each of the 
three brothers of the Emperor, as well as his brother-in-law, 
had a son. Each of the four fathers, all of whom it may be 
mentioned had been blinded by Andronicos, was desirous of 
seeing his own son upon the throne, and plotted to attain 
that end. Apparently these rival candidates, or their pro- 
tectors, were willing to wait until the death of Alexis, or at 
least to be content if they could succeed in obtaining from 
the Emperor a recommendation or nomination which should 
come into effect upon his death. Other aspirants, however, 
outside the near relatives of the Emperor, attempted to 
deprive Alexis of the throne. A certain John Comnenos, 
who was nicknamed the Fat, entered the Great Church with 
his followers, who were mostly of the nobility, and taking 
down a small crown which hung suspended over the altar, put 
it upon his head, and was proclaimed Emperor. He took 
possession without difficulty of the Great Palace, took his 
seat upon the throne, and proceeded at once to make a 
distribution of the great offices of state. His followers pro- 
claimed him throughout the city, and a mob seemed to think 
itself entitled to the reward for having shouted for him of 
pillaging the houses of the wealthy. John apparently thought 
his position secure, for at night he took no precautions for 
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guarding the palace. The Emperor, who had probably been 
absent at the palace of Blachern, assembled his friends, who 
made a night attack by sea, joined the guards who had 
remained faithful or indifferent, surprised the followers of 
John near the hippodrome, entered the palace and beheaded 
the pretender. 

About the same time Michael, a natural son of John 
Sebastocrator, who had been sent to levy the taxes due by 
the province of Mylassa, in Caria, made an attempt to obtain 
the throne. Troops were sent against him, and he was 
defeated. Like so many other pretenders and enemies of the 
Empire, he sought and found refuge among the Turks. From 
the Sultan he received troops with which he pillaged the 
cities and country round the Meander. The Emperor set out 
in November to attack him. In returning to Constantinople 
he stopped to take the hot baths at Pythia, near the modern 
Yalova, on the Gulf of Ismidt. A violent storm, however, 
forced his party to take shelter on Prinkipo, whence they 
returned to Chalcedon and the capital. 

At the time when Manuel Camyzes had given his assistance 
to the Bulgarians, and had been ravaging Thessaly and the 
Morea, another rebel gave trouble. This was John Spyri- 
donaces, a man of low origin, who had raised himself to be 
the treasurer of the Empire. The troops, however, who were 
sent against him under Alexis, the son-in-law of the Emperor, 
made short work of the rebellion, and the Emperor had the 
satisfaction of seeing about the same time the suppression of 
this revolt, the expulsion of Manuel Camyzes, and the re- 
capture of several towns. 

To the list of rebels must be added also, though belonging Isaac of 
to the early part of the reign, the name of that Isaac Cyprus ' 
Comnenos whom we have already seen as the captor of 
Cyprus and the defeated of Richard the Lion-hearted. 

Nicetas states that the captor gave him as a slave to an 
Englishman, that Isaac broke his chains, declared himself 
emperor, and made a bold attempt to attain the sovereign 
authority. The Emperor, acting on the suggestion of his 
wife, invited him to come to court, but Isaac haughtily refused, 
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replying that he was a sovereign, and not a subject, and that 
he had learned to command and not to obey. As usual 
amongst these pretenders, he applied for assistance to the 
Turks, promising them in return a great number of conces- 
sions. "Even the Turks would have nothing to do with a man 
whose cruelty had alienated his own subjects and made his 
name universally detested, and who was likely, therefore, to 
stand no chance of success. He died before he was able to 
cause serious trouble to the Empire, but under circumstances 
which gave rise to the suspicion that he had been poisoned 
by his cup-bearer on the instigation of the Emperor. 

While the reign of Alexis was troubled with these various 
pretenders to the throne, while Bulgarians and Wallachs gave 
him no rest on the north, while the foreign colonies and the 
states to v hich they belonged were making almost continual 
attacks upon other portions of the Empire in Europe, the 
Turks were still a constant source of trouble. We have seen 
that on the death of Kiliji-Arslan, Sultan of Iconium, a 
division had taken place of the Seljukian empire among his 
sons. Shortly after Alexis came to the throne, Mahsud, 
Sultan of Angora, one of the most important of these 
divisions, laid siege to Dadybra in Paphlagonia. The 
Emperor had himself gone into Asia Minor to put down the 
revolt of Alexis, the Cilician pretender, who had sought and 
obtained aid from this Sultan of Angora. He urged the 
inhabitants of Dadybra to hold out, and they maintained the 
defence of their city bravely during four months, but, as 
no succour was forthcoming, they made terms with the 
besiegers. They surrendered the city on condition of being 
allowed to leave with their women, children, and goods. The 
Emperor, finding that his safety required him to return to the 
capital, was obliged to confirm the surrender. 

A little later, in 1198, Alexis was at war with the Sultan 
of Iconium, named Kaikhosro. The war arose out of a 
slight matter, which, but that the Emperor and Sultan were 
always ready to contend with each other, might easily have 
been arranged. Two Arab horses having been sent as a 
present to the Emperor by the Sultan of Alexandria, were 
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stopped by Kaikhosro, and one of them had its leg broken 
while in his possession. Kaikhosro expressed his regret and 
offered to send others, but the Emperor, either enraged at the 
insult, or wanting a pretext for war against a prince who had 
so often given aid to his enemies, imprisoned all the mer- 
chants in Constantinople who were the subjects of the Sultan 
of Iconium, and allowed their houses to be pillaged. There- 
upon the Sultan immediately declared war, ravaged all the 
imperial territory around the Meander, and captured a great 
number of prisoners. Worse than this, he energetically 
carried out a policy which inflicted a severe blow on the 
Empire. The subjects of Alexis in Asia Minor, who had 
been heavily taxed, were by no means well affected towards 
the Emperor personally, and were weary of the various 
demands upon them. The Sultan collected his prisoners, 
gave them lands according to their social rank, provided 
them houses at Philomelium, near Iconium ; distributed seed- 
corn and provisions among them, promised that he would 
make their peace with the Emperor, and that if the latter 
refused they should become his subjects, with the right of 
exemption from all taxes for five years, and of a light taxa- 
tion afterwards. The treatment of these prisoners had the 
effect which the Sultan desired. It drew from the Asiatic 
provinces of the Empire a considerable number of emigrants, 
and made further conquests easier. In the words of Nicetas, 
the cities of Greece were depopulated to make colonies in the 
territory of the barbarians . 1 The opposition which Alexis 
made was of a very feeble character, partly because the 
presence of other enemies required his return to the capital, 
and partly because he himself was suffering from gout. 

As the century closed, the history of the Seljukian Turks 
entered upon a phase which at another time might, as we 
have seen, have enabled the Empire to recover lost ground. 
The division of the Sultanate of Iconium was itself an advan- 
tage to the Empire, but a further gain was shortly obtained 


1 Nicetas usually and correctly speaks of the subjects of the Greek -speaking 
Roman empire as Romans. The inhabitants — to this day almost purely Greek — 
of the western provinces of Asia Minor he calls Greeks. 
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by the jealousies of the sons of Kiliji- Arslan. On the death 
of one of these, two out of the others who had divided their 
father’s empire among them contended for the succession of 
their dead brother. The victor then attacked Kaikhosro, 
Sultan of Iconium, who was the son of a Christian mother, 
and was hated on that account . 1 Kaikhosro thereupon made 
a truce with the Empire. He subsequently asked the aid of 
Leo, king of Armenia, but was nevertheless defeated and 
came to Constantinople, where he was allowed to live as a 
private citizen. The further quarrels among the sons of 
Kiliji-Arslan contributed to make the end of the century 
a favourable opportunity in the eyes of the Pope, and of 
other Western statesmen, for striking an effective blow at 
Moslemism. 

The troubles of the Empire were now crowding upon it, 
and Alexis was not the man to meet them with success. He 
had begun his reign amid a considerable amount of popularity. 
He had promised to maintain that which was good in the 
policy of his predecessor, to remove the restrictions in the 
way of trade, and especially to appoint the most capable men 
to govern instead of selling public offices. But he was sur- 
rounded by creatures who had placed him upon the throne, 
and who intended to be rewarded for their trouble. These 
men acquired immense wealth by selling their influence and 
the favour of the sovereign. We have already seen how they 
induced him to grant monopolies. They publicly sold the 
highest dignities and the governorships of the provinces. 
Not only nobles but money-lenders and changers, Scythians 
and Syrians, were able to buy the title of Caesar. The 
Empress herself was at the head of the avaricious gang which 

1 That the Turkish sultans were often the sons of Christian slaves has had a 
very important effect upon Turkish history. This is a point which the late Mr. 
Scudamore carefully examined. The undoubtedly able sultans who carried the 
Turkish arms successfully, first to Constantinople and then to the gates of 
Vienna, were almost in every case the sons of Christian mothers, and were 
therefore after a few generations of almost purely European descent. The 
decline in ability amongst the Ottoman sultans dates from the destruction in the 
last century of the corsairs who ravaged the coasts of Italy, France, Spain, 
and, in the previous century, even the south coast of England, for the capture of 
slaves. 
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traded on the weakness of the Emperor. Her brother-in- 
law, Michael Stryphnos, the admiral of the imperial fleet, 
used his office solely to enrich himself, and sold the stores 
from the arsenal, confident that his influence with the 
Empress would save him from punishment. The Emperor 
made a feeble protest against her conduct, and was supported 
by some of the nobles, who openly charged her with unfaith- 
fulness. Notwithstanding that she claimed a public trial she 
was shut up in a monastery, and remained thus banished 
from the court for six months, after which she returned again 
to the palace to become a centre of evil influence. An 
incident is mentioned by Nicetas which is strikingly like what 
has happened in Constantinople in our time, and what is 
happening continually throughout the Turkish empire at the 
present day. From the manner, however, in which Nicetas 
makes mention of the fact, it was evidently of rare and 
exceptional occurrence even among the worst days of the 
Byzantine empire. A jailer who had probably bought his 
appointment allowed his prisoners to leave the jail at night, 
and shared with them the proceeds of their plunder. He was 
accused of the offence, and, although the Emperor promised to 
punish him, was set at liberty. Popular feeling, however, 
was much more healthy at Constantinople then than now. 
A workman having been beaten by this jailer, the companions 
of his guild came together, attempted to seize the offender, 
and to lynch him for his misdeeds. When they found that 
he had fled, they hastened to the Great Church to proclaim a 
new emperor. The guards, however, opposed their entrance. 
A tumult was raised, and the news was conveyed to Alexis, 
who was at Chrysopolis. He sent orders to attack the 
people, but the mob fought with stones, scattered the troops, 
broke open the prisons, set free the prisoners, and destroyed 
a Saracen mosque. The son-in-law of the Emperor appeared 
with a fresh detachment of troops, but even then the mob, 
consisting of unarmed and unarmoured men, fought valiantly 
against well-clad troops. Some of them threw down the 
tiles from the houses, others attacked with stones. The fight 
was kept up till night, during which the mob dispersed. The 
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populace on other occasions made demonstrations against 
the attempts of the court to extort money by unlawful means 
from private citizens, and numerous instances are recorded 
which show that the people of the capital would not tolerate 
anything like general or unusual oppression. 

Nicetas himself charges the Emperor with having been in 
league with a pirate. He states that Alexis sent a certain 
Francopolous with six galleys to the Black Sea, on pretext of 
collecting the salvage of a ship which had been wrecked near 
Kerasund, but in reality to plunder the merchants who lived 
at Aminsos, a town on the coast near Kerasund. Franco- 
polous plundered all the ships he could find, whether going to 
or from Constantinople. Some of the merchants escaped, 
came to Constantinople, and entered the Great Church with 
candles in their hands as suppliants demanding justice. The 
Emperor threw all the blame upon the pirate. His subjects 
obtained no redress. Those of the Sultan of Aminsos who 
had been similarly plundered were more fortunate, and the 
Emperor was compelled to give as an indemnity fifty of the 
silver lead mines with which the north shore of the coast of 
Asia Minor abounds. In this instance, as in so many others, 
the necessity of money to meet his personal expenditure and 
that of the creatures around him was the motive which led to 
his infamous conduct. The excessive amount of taxation 
which he had levied upon his own subjects had made him 
unpopular, while the restrictions upon trade made with the 
same object, and in violation of the capitulations, had con- 
tributed to alienate the Venetians and Pisans, as well as his own 
merchants. To maintain himself upon the throne he was com- 
pelled to bribe the nobles and the populace ; to raise money for 
maintaining the defence against Turks, Wallachs, and Italians, 
his exactions had become intolerable. The trading classes 
were crushed down under taxation. The capital, instead of 
being the city which gathered through the government an 
immense income, which was in great part distributed among 
the citizens, had become the city where the inhabitants felt 
most heavily the exactions of their ruler. These exactions 
made the people anxious for any change, hopeful that any 
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new Emperor would be less exacting than the actual occupant 
of the throne. The inhabitants of the provinces were not 
less dissatisfied. They had lost the sense of protection and 
security with which during long centuries the New Rome had 
surrounded them. They, moreover, had lost their respect for 
the imperial city, which had seen within a generation so many 
changes and attempted changes of rulers. The revenues of 
the Empire had been squandered by the last three occupants 
of the throne, partly in useless gratification of their own love 
of luxury, partly in maintaining themselves upon the throne. 
The whole population had lost patriotism under the belief 
that the existing order of things was not worth defending. 
The machinery of government had been strained to the 
utmost during the period when Constantinople had been 
occupied with dynastic struggles. Roads were neglected ; 
bridges, harbours, aqueducts, and fortifications were allowed 
to fall into ruins. Governors were too frequently changed. 
The organisation of the army was allowed to get out of 
order. The navy had been sacrificed. People even lost con- 
fidence in the administration of justice. The dynastic 
struggles had produced anarchy and national demoralisation. 
Contemporaneously with these struggles there was no side 
of the Empire which was not repeatedly attacked, and these 
attacks were often, as in the case of Tancred’s expedition, 
and as in the case of the Turkish attack following the ac- 
cession of Andronicos, due directly to the dynastic troubles ; 
while in other cases, where it is inexact to say that they were 
the direct cause, the attacks were invited by the disturbed 
state of the Empire. The opposition of pretenders to the 
throne, the struggles and differences in the imperial family 
within the city, and the attacks from without upon the Empire 
contributed tremendously to the weakening of the Empire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WEAKENING OF THE EMPIRE BY THE CRUSADES. 

The Crusades, and especially the third, contributed not a 
little to the weakening of the Empire. When the continual 
inroads of the Saracens, and, at a later date, of the Turks, had 
begun to tell upon the strength of the Empire, Western 
Europe grew alarmed at Mahometan progress. Although 
the Pope had summoned Christian princes to take up the 
cross, yet the movement of which he made himself the head, 
and which resulted in the first crusade, was in great part 
spontaneous. The first crusade, which was also the most 
successful, was the one with the least careful organisation, and 
is in this sense correctly described by Michaud, the historian 
of the Crusades, as a republican movement. Its members were 
inspired by a religious fervour which formed an excellent basis 
for discipline. 

At an early period the Emperors of the East were glad to 
take advantage of the religious movement in the West, in 
order to inflict a defeat upon the common enemy of Christen- 
dom. I have already traced the history of the first and 
second crusades in so far as they affected the Empire, and 
have shown that the soldiers of the West found the Seljukian 
Turks of Asia Minor the most formidable enemies they had 
to encounter. In 1137 the Emperor, John Comnenos, took 
an active part in the crusade and captured several cities. 
His intention was to make Antioch his base of operations 
against the Mahometans. But the old spirit of jealousy 
between the members of the Eastern and Western Churches 
soon displayed itself. John considered that as the cities and 
countries taken from the Saracens had been captured by them 
from the Empire, they ought to be placed under his rule. 
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This interfered with the plan of forming an independent 
Christian state under the suzerainty of the Pope. Hence the 
soldiers of the East and the West respectively looked with 
jealousy on each other's conquests. The Pope naturally took 
the side of the Latin soldiers, and in 1137 ordered all who 
recognised his authority to leave Constantiople if John persisted 
in his design of taking possession of Antioch and of the places 
captured by the Crusaders. 

The Empire continued, however, to be desirous of obtain- 
ing the aid of the Crusaders, and in the reign of Manuel we 
find the churches of the East seeking the aid of the Pope and 
of the Christians of the West. The favour shown by Manuel 
during the whole of his reign towards the Latin colonies in 
Constantinople, and which was the most unpopular part of 
his policy, the constant attempts which he made, and espe- 
cially in 1166, to bring about a union of the churches even at 
the expense of the recognition of the supremacy of the Bishop 
of the Elder Rome, are all indications of that able Emperor’s 
desire to make as much use as possible of the great religious 
movement of the West. But the feeling of hostility between 
the two churches was too strong to allow of a harmonious 
working together of their respective forces. The great breach 
in the Christian Church had been during several centuries 
continually widening. The Eastern Church, which was the 
more educated, had occupied itself with philosophical and 
theological questions with which the churchmen of the West 
gave themselves little trouble. The West had -been more 
engaged with the spread of Christianity than with the accu- 
racy of its teaching. The Eastern called itself Orthodox. 
The Western claimed rather to be Catholic ; and the difference 
in the names by which each chose to be called gives an 
indication of the difference of the leading tendency of each 
church respectively. ‘ The East,’ says Dean Milman, ‘ enacted 
creeds, the West discipline.’ 1 The East was occupied with 

1 Dean Stanley points out that the Orthodox Church has a special celebration 
of orthodoxy, and that at the beginning of Lent the anathemas against heresy 
take the place of the curses on crimes, which in the English Church are pro- 
nounced on Ash Wednesday . — Eastern Churchy p. 22. 
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speculation, the West with practice. The want of harmony 
between the two churches continually displayed itself, and in 
the twelfth century, with which we are most concerned, there 
took place the definite, formal separation between the Catholic 
and the Orthodox Churches. 

Meantime in the West, and in the latter half of the twelfth 
century, the spirit of chivalry and the religious enthusiasm 
which had been the chief motive forces of the first and second 
crusades were rapidly disappearing. The nobles of Western 
Europe were beginning to find occupation at home. A 
movement had begun amongst them which spread to Eng- 
land, and in the time of John produced lasting benefits at 
Runnymead. The barons of the West were beginning to 
make common cause with the people against incompetent 
sovereigns. The noble and lofty ideal which the early Crusa- 
ders had tried to realise, which a few years later was revived 
in Saint Louis, was in great part forgotten. These men, from 
Godfrey downwards, had dreamed of establishing Christ’s 
kingdom, of trying to execute an almost impossible task, 
because it was that which God had given them. 1 The 
Crusader affixed the cross to his shoulder in order that he 
might ‘ offer to God cross for cross, passion for passion, and 
that by mortifying his desires and making himself like unto 
Christ he might share with Him in the resurrection.’ 2 To us 
Jerusalem is an ancient city with more or less sacred of 
archaeological associations, to be reached easily by steam 
from Marseilles and shortly by rail from Jaffa. To the 
Christian of the twelfth century it was very far distant, the 
marvel of the earth, and so filled with relics and other 
memorials of the Divine Life that it was readily confounded 
with the heavenly Jerusalem. The crusades, in their practical 
effect, helped the young nations of the West to shake off their 
provinciality, to absorb a part of the civilisation of the East, 

1 The work of the crusades is repeatedly called opus Dei , e.g. Anon. Suession- 
ensis, p. 5, Exuvice Sacra, and in many other places. The records of their 
work are Gesta Dei . The Crusaders themselves are Dei populus. ( Recueil , i. 
256, and elsewhere.) They fought bravely pour le party da Dieu. Led. Long. 
Exuv. ii. 14. 

2 Lectiones Longi prat. Exuv. Sac. ii. 11. 
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and to think of something better than family or feudal 
quarrels. They prevented the civilisation of the West from 
becoming crystallised. They kept alive the great ideal of a 
kingdom presided over by the King of Righteousness, the 
Prince of Peace, under whose rule the continual state of war- 
fare, the bloodshed, the treachery, the cruelty, that the Crusaders 
found among their own people, as among all half-civilised 
races, should cease. They breathed throughout the Western 
nations the breath of a common life, furnished them with a 
high ideal, and gave a great impetus to poetry in Western 
literature. 

As we reach the end of the twelfth century we come to 
the end of this noble dream. The nations of the West were 
preparing to reap the harvest of results which had sprung 
from their efforts, by themselves developing national life, 
national art, and national literature. The crusading spirit, 
though it still existed, had lost much of its freshness, and 
each successive effort made by the forces of Christendom 
upon the Saracens was made with less fervour, less religious 
spirit, and less spontaneity than the effort which had pre- 
ceded it. 

During the crusades the men of the West were continually 
brought into contact with the inhabitants of the New Rome, 
and with other subjects of the Byzantine Emperor. The 
characteristic differences between them come out with great 
clearness in the pages of Anna Comnena, and at a later date 
in those of Nicetas, of William of Tyre, of Villehardouin, and 
a host of other contemporary historians. While it is clear 
that the men of the West were comparatively a horde of 
barbarians, who entered and finally destroyed a refined and 
civilised capital, the virtues and vices of the two races stand 
out with equal distinctness. The Crusaders felt, spoke, and 
acted in presence of the civilisation, but also of the unmanly 
luxury, the lying and treachery of the Byzantine court, as 
Englishmen have so often done in presence of some of the 
courts of farther Asia. They were rough and rude, drunken 
and licentious, and at times could be false and cruel. But 
their falseness and cruelty, compared with that of the 
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Byzantines, were those of an average English private soldier 
in comparison with the craftiness and falseness, the ingenuity 
and persistence in cruelty of an Eastern sovereign of the worst 
type. In their way and according to their lights they were 
religious, by which I mean that they were actuated, not only 
with a profound belief that they were doing a duty which 
God had appointed them, but that they hated lying, and 
cowardice, and cruelty because they believed them to be 
sinful. The religion of the West, though allied with number- 
less superstitions, existed side by side with a sense of duty. 
The religion of the East was not only involved in an almost 
equal number of superstitions, but seemed to the Crusaders to 
be divorced from morality. The great defect of the Eastern 
Churches then, as now, was the very slight effect which they 
exercised upon the conduct of life. Comparatively indifferent 
to morality, they were jealously watchful of the last iota of 
what they chose to consider orthodoxy. The Byzantines 
were ready to spend their time in discussing the attributes of 
the Unknowable, in arguing upon some shade of meaning to 
be attached to a phrase in the Creed or to the performance of 
a ceremony. All the intellectual ability of the race seemed 
at times to be spent in subtle hair-splitting. The Western 
Crusaders could no more hold their own in argument with 
the Greeks than an English private in presence of a Bengalee. 
But they could get to the root of the matter, could recognise, 
in spite of the shower of words with which the Byzantines 
sought to deceive them, what was right and what was wrong. 
They lost patience occasionally, and when they saw that 
their opponents were endeavouring to entangle them in 
words, boldly told them that they were not to be thus 
deceived. Man for man, they felt themselves stronger than 
the Byzantines, and with the contempt of ignorance despised 
them on account of their wealth and learning. On the other 
hand, the Byzantines wrote and spoke of them as bar- 
barians, recognised their superiority in strength and energy, 
but thought of them in return as ignorant men and as 
fanatics. 

The disastrous failures of the second and third crusades 
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were attributed, for the most part unjustly, to the intrigues 
and hostility of the Emperor of the New Rome. In the 
second crusade, which commenced in 1147, the armies of the Difficulties 
Cross were led, respectively, by Conrad, the first Swabian ^ond 6 
king, and founder of the line of Swabian emperors of the cmsadf * 
western division of the Roman Empire, and by Louis VII. 
of France. Conrad’s army was the first to reach the domi- 
nions under the rule of Constantinople, There was fair 
reason to believe that the Crusaders would be well received. 

The Eastern Empire, even more than the West, was at this 
time interested in resisting and driving back the various 
Moslem races that had already swamped so considerable a 
part of its territory, and had invited the Crusaders to share 
in this task. Moreover, Conrad and Manuel, the reigning 
Byzantine emperor, had married sisters, and family affection 
might have aided the two to work harmoniously together. 

But the brothers-in-law were jealous of each other, and family 
quarrels added fuel to the unfriendly feeling which soon 
displayed itself. It must be noticed, in fairness to the Empire, 
that it was hardly possible that the Western army should 
march across the Balkan peninsula without giving cause for 
dissatisfaction. The messengers sent by Manuel estimated 
the number of men who had crossed the Danube at ninety 
thousand. The army was at once attended by another of 
Byzantine troops, intended to see that the Crusaders complied 
with the conditions on which they had been allowed to enter 
Manuel's territory. But the army, as indeed all armies at 
that time, was much less under discipline than are those of 
modern states. The crusading armies in particular had so 
much of a volunteer character about them that great licence 
had to be allowed. Conrad’s was attended by an unusual 
number of pilgrims, over whom it was difficult to exercise 
control. Pilgrimages in the East are in our own day, usually 
at least, occasions for the widest licence.. The pilgrims among 
the Crusaders were ready to plunder the inhabitants of the 
districts through which they passed on every occasion. As 
great numbers of them were without money, plunder was 
indeed necessary if they were to live* The inhabitants 
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naturally demanded high prices, and perhaps as naturally 
cheated the Crusaders as much as possible. Conrad seems 
to have done his best to preserve order, but neither his pre- 
cautions nor those of Manuel were sufficient to prevent con- 
tinual attacks with the object of plunder on the inhabitants 
of the country through which the army was passing. Before 
long the provinces were ransacked by pilgrims and troops 
alike for provisions — as if they formed part of an enemy’s 
country. The Bulgarians and other subjects of the Empire 
retaliated. A relation of Conrad was plundered and murdered 
in a monastery at Adrianople by Byzantine soldiers. Conrad, 
whohad advanced two days’ journey beyond that city, sent back 
a body of troops under his nephew, the celebrated Frederic 
Barbarossa, to punish the offenders. The monastery was 
burnt. The Byzantine troops were attacked, and it was not 
until after several men had been killed that the commander 
of the imperial troops succeeded in preventing a general 
engagement. The incident served to increase the ill-feeling 
that existed between the two armies. At length the Crusaders 
reached Constantinople, and behaved in its vicinity as if they 
were in an enemy’s country. The beautiful villas of the 
Byzantine nobles and merchants existing in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital were ruthlessly plundered and destroyed. 
After passing the Bosphorus the army began to encounter 
more serious difficulties and met with a series of disasters. 
The latter were due partly to bad management and partly 
to the difficulties inherent to the enterprise itself. The 
difficulty of finding provisions in a country which was already 
thinly inhabited and the inhabitants of which were treated 
as enemies was the first cause of these disasters. The fact 
that the journey was made in summer through a country 
which was even then largely troubled with malarial fever 
added much to the difficulties. All their misfortunes were 
attributed by the Crusaders to the Greeks, and a disposition 
began to develop itself very early among the former to con- 
quer Christian people when they were unable to subdue the 
Mahometans. 

The division of Crusaders under Louis VII. met that under 
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the leadership of Conrad at Nicoea. The feeling of hostility 
created among the French division was not less than that 
which had been aroused among the Teutons. Louis found 
the subjects of the Emperor Manuel not less exacting than 
had Conrad. It must be said to his credit that he put down 
disorder in his camp with a stronger hand. Soldiers found 
plundering were severely punished. Some were sentenced 
to the loss of their hands and feet. Both king and nobles 
had about them much more of the religious spirit of the 
Crusaders than was to be found in the division under Conrad. 
Louis seems also to have prevented his army being encum- 
bered by so large a crowd of camp followers and pilgrims as 
accompanied Conrad. In spite, however, of the more com- 
plete organisation of his army, it was with difficulty that 
he made his way to Constantinople . 1 On his arrival an 
incident occurred which showed the bitter feeling of hostility 
towards the Greeks which had sprung up, and the intensity 
of the sentiment which had led the Crusaders to take up 
arms. While the army was encamped before the capital 
they learned that Manuel had concluded the treaty with the 
Sultan of Iconium, of which I have already spoken. The 
shock to the Christians of the West was severe. The alliance 
was treason to the cause of Christianity. If we assume that 
the sole cause in dispute between the northern and the 
seceding states of America was that of slavery, that the North 
fought with the sole object of setting the slaves free, and that 
England had made an alliance with the South, we may judge 
what the feelings of the French Crusaders were from what the 
feelings of every honest and righteous man would have been 
in our times. A council was held in the French camp. In- 
dignation was loudly expressed, and the Bishop of Langres 
proposed that before attempting the deliverance of Christ’s 
sepulchre they should punish Christ’s enemies in Constanti- 
nople. Better counsels prevailed. All the invective, the 
indignation, and the eloquence of the bishop and his party 

1 Heyd ( Geschichte des Levantehandels , p. 243 ) observes with justice that it is- 
remarkable, considering the annoyance Manuel had received from the Latins, that 
he allowed the Crusaders to pass through the Empire. 
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were in vain. The French nobles declared that they had 
taken the cross to fight against infidels and to defend Jeru- 
salem. It was not their business to punish heretics or de- 
stroy Christian cities. 

The army crossed the Bosphorus and pushed forward 
toward the Turkish dominions in Asia Minor. But fever, 
the necessity of finding forage, and the difficulty of making 
progress over a country where the roads had been destroyed, 
greatly reduced the numbers of the army. Many of the 
sick had to be abandoned. Louis embarked with the bulk 
of his army at Adalia for Antioch. Seven thousand men 
were left behind. These attempted to force their way along 
the coast to Antioch, but with disastrous results. Most of 
them perished in the attempt, though a few saved their lives 
by embracing Mahometanism. 

The attempt upon Damascus under the combined efforts 
of Louis, Conrad, and Baldwin of Jerusalem completely failed. 
Much had been expected of this crusade ; preparations had 
been made on a gigantic scale by both the great nations of 
the West ; and when at length the tidings reached Europe of 
terrible disasters and general failure men’s hearts sank within 
them. In the West fault was largely attributed to the schis- 
matic Christians of the East. They had betrayed Christ ; 
they had assisted His enemies ; they had united themselves 
now with the Turks and now with the Saracens in order to 
defeat the cause of the Cross. The disorder, the jealousies 
among the Western soldiers, the want of discipline, were for 
a while forgotten. The news of the apostasy of the Emperor 
of the New Rome, in allying himself with the infidel, deep- 
ened the prejudice against what was called the treachery of 
the Greeks. In the months and years during which the evil 
tidings came pouring into the West every fresh calamity was 
attributed to the heretical schismatics of the East. 

The failure of the next, that is, of the third, crusade, which 
was undertaken in 1187, still further increased the animosity 
of the people of the West towards the subjects of the New 
Rome. 

Saladin had succeeded in again bringing Egypt under the 
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spiritual rule of the Caliph of Bagdad. In 1187 he had 
captured Jerusalem, and nearly all Palestine was again under 
Moslem rule. William, Archbishop of Tyre, the chronicler who 
has left us the most complete account of this crusade, was, 
with others, commissioned by the Pope to preach a Holy War. 
He went to France, met Henry II. of England and Philip 
Augustus of France, who laid down their arms on his invitation 
to join in a nobler warfare. He pointed out to them that the 
Christian states of the East, whose duty it was to protect the 
West from the invasions of the Saracens, were reduced to the 
cities of Tyre, Antioch, and Tripoli ; that the people of forty 
Christian cities had been chased from their homes, spoiled of 
their goods, and were wandering among the miscreants of Asia 
without finding a stone whereon to lay their heads. According 
to the Monk of Peterborough, he preached so successfully that 
both kings determined to take up the cross, and from enemies 
became friends. A tax for the purpose of the crusade was 
levied both in England and France upon those who should 
not take part in the expedition, and was known as the 
Saladin tithe. The friendship of the two kings was of short 
duration ; but on the death of Henry his son Richard entered 
heartily into the preparations for the crusade. The kings and 
the Pope, warned by the disorders of the previous expedition, 
made stringent rules for the preservation of discipline. 
Gambling was forbidden. As the presence of women in the 
first crusade had given rise to much trouble, orders were given 
that they should not be allowed to join the new expedition. 

Frederic Barbarossa, the nephew of Conrad, whom he had 
already accompanied into the Holy Land, took charge of the 
great German division of the Crusaders. It was this division 
of the army which passed through the dominions of the new 
Emperor, Isaac Angelos. Frederic had not only experience 
but great natural ability. He was able to prevent some of 
the worst evils which had attended the march of the German 
army under Conrad. No pilgrim was allowed to accompany 
the army unless he could show that he possessed sufficient 
money to maintain him for two years. Discipline was fairly 
maintained. Careful dispositions were taken for the supply 
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of food, and the Emperor was himself anxious to avoid any- 
thing like hostility between his army and the Byzantine 
troops. Frederic sent an embassy to Saladin requesting him 
to surrender Jerusalem. The answer was a declaration of 
war. He sent another embassy to Kilidji Arslan, the Sultan 
of Iconium, which apparently met with greater success. The 
Turkish Sultan was accused by the Moslem writers of belong- 
ing to the sect of philosophers, and was indeed believed by 
Pope Alexander III. to have secretly embraced Christianity, 
or to be ready to do so. The ‘ Sultan of the Turks, the 
Armenians, and the Syrians,’ as he styled himself, promised 
help of various kinds to Frederic, and Europe was astonished 
at the novel sight of fifty Moslem knights who came to bring 
these promises of aid. Frederic sent to Manuel to ask per- 
mission to pass through the Byzantine dominions, promising 
at the same time to prevent any disorder and to pay for all 
that was supplied them. A treaty according such permission 
was solemnly entered into. Frederic’s progress, until he 
entered the Empire, met with no obstacles. Bela, king of 
Hungary, received him with magnificence at the famous river 
fortress of Gran. As soon, however, as he had reached the 
imperial territories troubles began. The Wallachs, Bulga- 
rians, and Greeks, who remembered but too well what they 
had suffered from the former crusade a generation earlier, 
impeded his progress. The Servians asked the aid of Frederic 
against Isaac. Nicetas himself, the historian of Isaac An- 
gelos, and who was at this time governor of Philippopolis, 
admits that the Greeks gave trouble and broke the treaty. 
Convoys of provisions on their way to Frederic were sent 
back. The passes were impeded by trunks of trees, which 
were placed there, as he alleges, by Isaac’s orders. 1 The 
Germans, however, managed to reach Philippopolis by an un- 
expected route in August 1189, and occupied the city. They 
found that the bulk of the inhabitants, alarmed at the ap- 
proach of what they regarded as a hostile army, had fled, and 
that the only occupants belonged to an Armenian colony 

1 Nicetas is always bitterly hostile towards Isaac, and his statement, therefore, 
can hardly be taken as altogether trustworthy. 
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which had long been settled there . 1 A little later the Pro- 
tostrator, acting under the orders of Isaac, endeavoured to 
surprise the Germans while making a raid for provisions. 

But the Armenians had given notice of the ambuscade to 
Frederic. The Germans met Isaac's troops and utterly de- 
feated them. They attaked Adrianople and Didymotica and 
made raids into Macedonia and Thrace. Isaac was now only 
too anxious to get rid of the Crusaders, and therefore re- 
newed his treaty with Frederic, agreed that his army should 
cross into Asia Minor by the Dardanelles, sent him nine 
hundred hostages, and prepared a flotilla of fifteen hundred 
ships and twenty-six galleys, on which the army passed out 
of the European dominions of the Empire. Isaac, according to 
the Arab writers, still maintained the show of friendship with 
Saladin, and was, in fact, playing the double game of a weak 
man, professing to be friendly with Frederic while he was 
writing to Saladin that the German army was so weak that it 
would accomplish nothing. When Frederic reached the domi- 
nions of the Sultan of Iconium, the Turks endeavoured to 
delay his progress. From them, however, he would brook no 
delay. He defeated the Sultan’s army in a pitched battle, 
stormed Iconium and captured it. The Turks, as usual, itsdiffi- 
offered a continued resistance. ‘ The more,’ says a report ^Turks^ 
written by a pilgrim to the Pope, ‘ the more we killed, the 
more they multiplied. During many days we fought from 
morning till night.’ The army was in the greatest distress 
for want of food and forage, and was decimated by disease. 

All this time the Turks, or rather their ruler, Kilidji Arslan, 
professed to desire the friendship of the Germans, so that the 
Western chronicler remarks that the Turks were greater dis- 
semblers than even the Greeks. In this crusade it was noted 
that the Christian populations, which had on previous occa- 
sions flocked to the Christian armies for support and to give 
aid, fled before it, a fact affording striking evidence that the 

1 Nicetas, Book II. c. iv., is careful to point out that there was a great resem- 
blance between the religious opinions of the Germans and those of the Armenians. 

They used unleavened bread, and had other customs which had been 1 improved 
upon * by the Orthodox. 
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subjects of the Empire had lost all hope of relief against the 
Mahometans from the soldiers of the West 

As the army of Frederic advanced its sufferings became 
more intense. The Turks harassed them daily, and yet were 
always defeated. The straits to which the Crusaders were 
reduced were terrible. Horses were killed in order that their 
blood might be drunk. The foul, fever-impregnated water of 
the marshes became sweet to the soldiers in their extremity. 
Some even deserted the faith and went over to the infidels. 
Yet the discipline preserved by Frederic was worthy of the 
race which he led. The Armenian patriarch, writing to 
Saladin, describes the Germans as extraordinary men, of in- 
extinguishable courage — an army submitted to the severest 
discipline and in which no crime remained unpunished. Pass- 
ing from Asia Minor through the territory of the Armenians 
in Cilicia, Frederic proceeded to Antioch, and the conquest of 
Palestine appeared within his grasp. There, however, his 
progress was checked. He died in June 1 190, according to 
one account, from cold caught while bathing in the Caly- 
cadnus, near Seleucia. Nicetas, however, affirms that he was 
drowned in that river. The Greek historian, like the Western 
writers, does justice to his ability, his burning zeal for Chris- 
tianity, his bravery, and his disinterestedness. 

After his death his son, also named Frederic, became the 
leader of the German Crusaders. Their success was, how- 
ever, slight, and six months after his father’s death the son 
perished with a good many of his followers. 

A hundred thousand Crusaders had left Europe. Only 
five thousand arrived in Palestine. Battle and disease had 
worked havoc among them. In all the country of North Syria, 
says an Arab writer, there was not a family which had not 
three or four German slaves. The German army, in the words 
of Michaud, overcame every enemy which it met, and dis- 
appeared at the moment when its obstacles and its dangers had 
been overcome. Saladin was for a time everywhere successful. 

While Richard of England was on his way to Palestine, 
Conrad, the son of the Marquis of Montferrat, who, as we 
have seen, after the defence of Isaac Angelos in Constant!- 
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nople had refused to follow the Emperor to Adrianople, had 
gone to the Holy Land. In the year 1191 he was at Tyre, 
which he saved from an attack of the Saracens. His aged 
father had surrendered on his parole, and was prisoner in the 
hands of the Saracens at Damascus. Saladin promised to 
release him and to give him rich possessions in Syria if 
Conrad would open to him the gates of Tyre. If the son 
refused, Saladin threatened to place the old man in the fore- 
front of the battle. Conrad replied that he despised the 
gifts which Saladin offered, that the life of his father was less 
dear to him than the cause for which the Christians were 
fighting, and that if the Sultan was sufficiently barbarous to kill 
an old man who had given himself up on parole, he would 
glory in being the son of a martyr. The city was saved. 

Conrad, like most of the members of his house, was full of 
ambition, and conceived the idea of making hirnself king of 
Jerusalem. On the death of Sybilla, the wife of Guy de 
Lusignan, the heir to the sacred throne was her sister Isabella, 
who was wife of Humphrey of Thoron. Conrad determined 
to marry her, but there were two obstacles in the way : each 
party was already married. Conrad persuaded Isabella to 
apply for a divorce on the ground that she had married 
Humphrey against her will. Conrad possessed, says Geoffrey 
de Vinsauf, the eloquence of Ulysses. He bribed the court 
and corrupted the clergy. In vain did the Archbishop of 
Canterbury protest against the divorce as a bigamous or, as 
Geoffrey says, a trigamous marriage, and threaten the thunders 
of the Church. A council of churchmen declared Isabella’s 
marriage null, and Conrad, who had already been married in 
Constantinople, where his wife was still living, took to himself 
a second wife. 1 

1 Conrad, who succeeded to the title of Marquis of Montferrat, is said to have 
been thrice married. Of his first wife nothing is known. His second was Theo- 
dora, sister of the Emperor Isaac Angelos, whom he married in 1186, at the time 
when he was present in Constantinople and gave aid in suppressing the rebellion 
of Branas. The story of the marriage, as told by N icetas, is that Isaac had sent 
to propose marriage between his sister and Boniface of Montferrat, that when the 
messengers found that Boniface was already married and that Conrad was a 
widower, they considered that the proposal might be made to the latter, and that 
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The archbishop excommunicated those who had con- 
tracted and those who had agreed to the marriage. The 
scandal increased the discord which already existed among 
the Crusaders. Guy de Lusignan still claimed that the 
throne of Jerusalem was his. After considerable difficulty 
the Crusaders agreed to leave the choice to Richard and 
Philip. The two kings, however, were themselves at enmity. 
Each accused the other of treason, and their subjects naturally 
took the part of their sovereigns. 

In April Richard of England left Messina, in Sicily, with 
a hundred and fifty galleys for the Holy Land. It was in 
connection with this enterprise that England contributed her 
share towards the weakening of the Byzantine empire. Isaac 
Comnenos had seized Cyprus and declared himself emperor 
of the island. He might have continued to reign had he not 
attacked Englishmen. Richard's fleet was scattered in a 
storm. Three ships belonging to it were wrecked on the 
coast of Cyprus. The Englishmen who escaped from the 
wreck were imprisoned, put in irons, and their property con- 
fiscated. The act was done probably to convince Saladin 
that Isaac was his friend. Not content with this outrage, he 
ventured on an insult which a high-spirited man like Richard 


it would be more advantageous since he was the elder brother. Their promises 
were large. Conrad accepted, and came to Constantinople and married Theodora. 
After defeating Branas he refused to follow the Emperor to Adrianople, alleging 
that he had not received sufficient honours, that the privilege of being Csesar only 
conferred upon him the doubtful honour of wearing different coloured buskins 
from ordinary mortals, and that he had married Theodora incidentally and at- 
tached no importance to the marriage (trdpepyov 6dov, Nicetas, p. 516; ‘obiter 
iniperatoris sororem duxerat ’). The account of Nicetas is in conformity with that 
of other historians. Robert de Clari, however (p. 24- 6), states that Conrad 
escaped because he learned that Isaac had meditated treachery against him, that 
he had sent him out to fight Branas and had shut the gate of the city behind him, 
and that after his success he was warned that it was not safe for him to remain. 

The question whether Conrad’s wife was living when he married Theodora is 
doubtful. Geoffrey is contradicted by Nicetas (p. 498) in saying that his first 
wife was alive. The subject is examined in the Recueil des HistorienS Grecs , vol. 
ii. p. 421. It appears to me that the balance of evidence is in favour of the 
opinion that Theodora was living at the time of the second marriage. See the 
Itinerary of Richard I., Bohn’s Translation, p. 141. The part played by the 
family of Montferrat in connection with the fall of Constantinople was more im- 
portant than that played by any other family. 
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was not likely to forgive. Richard’s sister and Berengaria of 
Navarre, to whom he was betrothed, sought shelter from a 
storm in the port of Limasol. The rebel Emperor refused to 
allow them to remain in his dominions. The ship proceeded 
to Rhodes, where Richard was then residing. He sailed at 
once for Cyprus, demanded the surrender of the English 
prisoners, and when Isaac refused, landed his army. His 
attacks upon the Emperor ended with the conquest of the 
whole island and the capture of Isaac himself. He carried 
the usurper with him to Palestine, and gave him as a slave to 
one of his followers. He ruled the island in Western fashion, 
established the feudal system, and soon changed a rich into a 
poor province. Subsequently he gave Cyprus to the knights 
of the Temple. 

In the year 1 192 Conrad, while still at Tyre, was assassi- 
nated, as I have already mentioned, by an emissary of Khasis, 
the Old Man of the Mountain. There were suspicions at the 
time that the murder was' done on the instigation of Richard, 
but according to the .Arab writers the suspicions were 
unfounded. The leadership of the Crusaders was now in 
Richard’s hands, but his hasty temper, and the same want 
of statesmanship which characterised his reign in England, 
caused the victories which he gained by his valour to be 
fruitless. In the beginning of 1193 the Pope wrote to the 
English clergy that on account of the dissensions of its 
leaders the crusade had not answered his expectations, and 
almost immediately after Richard left Palestine. 

With the truce signed between Saladin and Richard, the 
third crusade came to an end. The united forces of England, 
France, and Germany had been completely defeated. No 
expedition so numerous or so well equipped had either before 
or has since left Europe, and none has more signally failed. 
The Germans had lost a magnificent army and their Emperor. 
The French and English had lost the flower of their chivalry. 
The disasters which had befallen the armies of the West had 
been of a crushing character. Germans, Frenchmen, and 
Englishmen alike had learned, by a terrible experience, with 
what a persistent, unrelenting, and dangerous enemy the 
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Byzantine Empire had to deal. It is, in fact, in reading the 
history of so gigantic a failure, that we realise what the 
strength of that Empire had been which had been able to 
hold its own against the Turks. The Crusaders in their 
dealings with the same enemy had had a similar experience. 
The imperial troops had also won almost every battle, had 
inflicted crushing defeats upon the Turks, had reconquered 
the country again and again, but new hordes, ever pressing 
into Asia Minor from Central Asia, had enabled the enemy 
to fight successfully for Islam and to drain away the strength 
of the Empire by ever-renewed struggles. 

Two years after the departure of Richard, namely, in 1195, 
the truce which he had concluded was broken. Saladin died 
suddenly in 1195, and his empire was at once divided. One 
of his sons named Aziz took Egypt, the eldest named Afdal 
became possessed of Palestine and Damascus, and a third, 
Dahir, of Aleppo. Saladin’s brother Malek-Adel seized 
Mesopotamia. When Aziz and Afdal quarrelled, Malek- 
Adel took advantage of their differences to make himself 
sultan and became master of Egypt, where as we shall see he 
played an important part in the outrage of the fourth crusade. 

and of sup- At the end of 1196, Henry the Sixth, the Swabian sup- 
plementary ^ J 

expedition, cessor of Frederic, determined to undertake a crusade, and for 
this purpose sent an embassy to Constantinople to make ex- 
orbitant demands on the new Emperor Alexis. This crusade, 
which may be regarded as supplementary to the third, lasted 
but a few months and was a miserable failure. The Emperor 
of the New Rome dreaded the passage of the Crusaders 
through his territory, and for the first time in Byzantine 
history, says Nicetas, the Emperor determined to buy peace. 
Five thousand pounds of gold were promised to Henry as an 
annual contribution towards the crusade. The Emperor 
levied a ‘ German tax ’ on the people in order to raise this 
sum, and for this purpose assembled what we may describe 
as the three estates of the realm, the senate, the clergy, and 
the guilds which represented the artizans. The people, 
however, refused to pay the new tax, and the Emperor was 
reduced to the necessity of raising what he could from the 
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treasures of the churches. In 1197, Henry died at Messina, 
much to the relief of the population of the Two Sicilies and 
of Constantinople, and before the money which had been 
collected was remitted. 

The failure of the third crusade and of the supplementary 
expedition increased the bitter feeling in the West towards 
the Empire of the East. Again was the cry raised that the 
heterodox Empire had betrayed Christendom. Instead of 
assisting the soldiers of the West, Alexis was accused of 
giving aid and support to the Saracens and the Turks. The 
failures which were due to the division of the Crusaders 
themselves, to the quarrels between Philip and Richard, and 
later on to those between Richard and Conrad, and to the 
opposition of the Turks and Saracens, were set down to the 
intrigues of the Byzantine emperors. Even the dreadful 
mortality among the Army of the Cross in Asia Minor and in 
Syria was charged to the same account. The Greeks had 
poisoned the wells, had infected the provisions, had diverted 
the water-courses. No crime was too monstrous to attribute 
to those who had for the most part been passive spectators of 
the sufferings of the Cross. ‘ Those who were not with us 
were against us,’ says one of the chroniclers. 

It must not be forgotten that during the whole period of 
the crusades, and to the last, this sentiment of hostility was 
increased by the great importance which the popes attached to 
the schism of the Orthodox Church. The history of the century 
had been one long effort to endeavour to persuade or to frighten 
the rulers of Constantinople into acknowledging the supre- 
macy of the Bishop of Rome. As these failed many attempts 
were made, and especially during the last twenty years of the 
twelfth century, to detach from Constantinople the various 
churches which had hitherto acknowledged the authority of 
its patriarch. Considerable success had rewarded these 
efforts so far as the Armenians were concerned. Innocent the 
Third continued them with the energy which he threw into 
everything which he undertook. In 1199 he had induced 
a provincial council in Dalmatia to accept the Roman rite by 
promising aid against the King of Hungary. In the same 
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year he had sent a legate to Constantinople and an agent 
to John of Bulgaria, to negotiate the establishment of a 
patriarchate, and to give that pretender the crown which the 
Emperor denied. Two years later he sent an embassy to 
Servia to detach the Servians from Constantinople. Like his 
predecessors, he too made many attempts at Constantinople 
to persuade its rulers to accept the authority of the Elder 
Rome. All these various attempts show how great was the 
importance attached to this question by the popes. The 
feeling of irritation at their non-success found expression 
among the Crusaders in bitter hatred for the schismatics. 
It would be easy to give illustrations of this bitterness. No 
acts done by Protestants against Roman Catholics, or vice 
versd , exceed in barbarity the treatment of the Greek priests 
and their worship as described by Eustathius of Salonica, 
and these acts can only be attributed to religious hatred. 
Thus it came about that having in the third crusade begun by 
cordially hating the members of a heretical church, they 
ended by attributing their own blunders, failures, and crimes 
to the interference of those whom they thus hated. This 
feeling bore bitter fruit when almost immediately afterwards 
the fourth crusade was organised, and was undoubtedly one 
of the principal causes which, as we shall see, enabled its 
leaders to divert the expedition from its lawful and intended 
purpose into an attack upon a Christian city. 

In another manner the crusades contributed directly to 
the capture of Constantinople. They had shown to the West 
how greatly the power of the Byzantine Empire had been 
lessened. Constantinople was still a city which had never 
been captured, but the weakness of its emperors, the ease 
with which dynastic changes had been made, and the 
continual troubles which existed within the city, led the 
military leaders of the West to believe that she would be 
unable to resist a combined attack by land and sea. The 
crusades had thus not only largely contributed to the 
weakening of the Empire, but they had shown that weakness 
to the West in a way which directly invited invasion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WEAKENING OF THE EMPIRE P>Y ATTACKS FROM THE WEST. 

I. Front Normans of Sicily. 

Among the troubles of the last century and a half preceding 
the capture of Constantinople which came from the side of 
Europe, the most serious were those which were caused by the 
inhabitants of Italy. At the very time that our fathers were 
feeling the heavy hand of the Normans from France, the 
Byzantine Empire was being weakened by their kinsmen in 
Italy, and that at the moment when it had need of all its 
strength to resist the Asiatic hordes who were pouring into it. 

The population of the Two Sicilies was during the eleventh 
century still mainly Greek. The language, except among the 
Arab-speaking Mahometans, was not Italian but Greek. 
Several cities in Southern Italy still admitted the rule of the 
New Rome. The Normans had, however, conquered and 
settled many portions of Southern Italy, and in 1062 had won 
the island of Sicily from its Saracen conquerors. Robert 
Wiscard, and under him his son Bohemund, led the Normans 
into Epirus and Thessaly, and waged war upon the Emperor 
Alexis with considerable success until 1085, when, with the 
death of Robert, the Norman projects of conquest in the 
Byzantine empire came, for a time, to an end. The war had 
been costly to the Empire. Durazzo had been captured by 
the Sicilian Normans after a long siege, in which the enemy 
had been once severely defeated by the Greek commander. 
After its capture, owing to the jealousy of Alexis of his own 
general, Robert had pushed across to Larissa, and the Empire 
had been hard pressed to recapture that city. Alexis had 
been in such straits that he had obtained 7,000 light cavalry 
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from Suliman, Sultan of Nicaea, to assist him. In 1 107, Bohe- 
mund again invaded the Empire. His army, as Finlay 1 
remarks, resembled that with which William the Norman 
conquered England. It was composed of experienced military 
adventurers who joined Bohemund in the hope of plunder. 
The Adriatic was crossed nearly at its narrowest part, and 
siege was again laid to Dyrrachium, the modern Durazzo- 
Alexis concluded a treaty with Faliero, the Doge of Venice, 
by which the republic was to aid in the war against Bohemund. 
By the energy of Alexis and the assistance of the Waring 
guard, the enemy was worn out, and Bohemund had, in 1108, 
to sue for peace and to accept it on humiliating terms. In 
the treaty 2 the invader declares that he repents him of 
what he has done ; that he wishes to become for the future 
the liegeman, the servant, and the subject of the Empire ; that 
he will fight all enemies of the Emperor ; that, in regard to 
cities which the Emperor may choose to give him, he will 
receive the oath of fidelity from no one, and will take it to no 
one but the Emperor. All these promises he swears to observe 
by the passion of Christ who is now passionless, by the cross 
which is invincible, by the gospels which have conquered the 
world, and by the crown of thorns, the nails, and the holy 
lance. 

In 1130, when Roger the Norman became king of the Two 
Sicilies, his investiture was made by a legate of the Pope. 
This was in itself a denial of the suzerainty of, and a formal 
and successful attempt to detach the kingdoms from, the New 
Rome, and was so regarded on both sides. The power and 
title of the Roman emperor was in the West held at this time 
by a German king. Roger made an alliance with Conrad 
against the Roman Emperor in the East. A desultory war 
followed, which was continued by William, the son of Roger, 
who conducted it with an energy and thoroughness which 
would have done credit to his namesake in England. William 
captured Corfu, sent his fleets into the ^Fgean, pillaged 
Corinth and several islands of the Archipelago. In 1156 a 

1 Finlay, ii. 145. Byzantine and Greek Empires. 

2 Ciivpn in full hv Anna fnmnpri!i. Tlnnk xl. 
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fleet of forty vessels sailed ostentatiously to Constantinople 
itself, to proclaim William, lord of Sicily, Aquila, Capua, 

Calabria, and the neighbouring isles. The vessels, or some of 
them, worked their way up to the Bosphorus and into the 
Golden Horn as far as the imperial palace of Blachern. The 
crews discharged gilded arrows against the palace walls, and 
pompously proclaimed the praises of their sovereign to the 
assembled inhabitants. 

During the next twenty years the Sicilians gave little william 
trouble to the Empire. When Andronicos seized the throne Empire e 
in 1180, Alexis, a nephew of Manuel, who had been attached 
to that emperor as cup-bearer, was banished by the usurper. 

He fled to Sicily, and, in the language of Nicetas, discharged 
upon his country the venom he had amassed against Andro- 
nicos. He succeeded, probably without difficulty, in per- 
suading the Norman king, William the Second, to turn his 
arms once more against the Empire. Roger had done his 
best to plunder the southern portion of the Balkan peninsula, 
which lay immediately across the Adriatic. The subjects of 
his successors still looked in the same direction with envious 
eyes to the prosperous lands under the rule of Constantinople. 

They would probably in no case have been troubled to find 
excuses to justify them in their own sight in allying them- 
selves with Alexis and in invading the country of the schism- 
atics, who had cut themselves off from the rule of the Pope 
and the real Emperor. But they had now a fair pretext for 
the invasion. The Emperor Manuel had long been accused 
by his subjects of sacrificing their interests to benefit the 
Latin colonists. The Amalfians, Venetians, Pisans, and 
Genoese had all been the objects of his favour. They were 
accounted rich and were naturally believed to have enriched 
themselves at the expense of the Greeks. The Emperor him- 
self had been twice married, and each time to a Frank wife. 

His son Alexis had espoused a daughter of Philip of France, 
and his daughter a Marquis of Montferrat. During the 
crusading troubles he had asked the Pope to send a legate 
with the army, and had expressed a wish to Alexander the 
Third, the reigning Pope, that Greeks and Latins might be 
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united as one flock under one shepherd. All this leaning 
towards the West tended to make the Latin colonists, as I have 
already pointed out, unpopular with the other inhabitants of 
Constantinople. On the other hand, Manuel was a favourite 
with the Latins, and, on the whole, deservedly so. 1 The 
Latins were, however, regarded by his subjects as intruders, 
as professors of a hostile faith, as countrymen of the enemies 
of Romania and as court favourites. They were accused of 
having monopolised nearly all the wharves on the Golden 
Horn, and of having persuaded the Emperor to dispossess the 
Greeks of the best business quarters in the city. On the death 
of Manuel in 1180, the struggle took place which I have 
already described. On the approach of Andronicos the party 
of the protosebastos — which was largely increased from the 
Latin colonists — melted quickly away. The leader was 
arrested by the Waring guard, armed, as Nicetas is careful 
to tell us, with their double-edged axes, and imprisoned. 2 A 
few days afterwards his eyes were put out. His death was 
the signal for a massacre of the Latins, who numbered at this 
time no less than 6o,ooo. 3 They had committed the blunder 
of taking sides in the quarrel between the two rival claimants 
for the throne, and, unfortunately for them, the candidate 
whom they favoured had lost. They were attacked on the 
one side by the fleet sent across the Bosphorus by Andro- 
nicos under the command of Contostephanos, and on the 
other by the mob of the capital. The Greek historian tells 
us only that the Latins, being unable to resist, abandoned 
their houses, full of silver and wealth, to pillage ; that some 
escaped by sea, but that those who were taken were killed. 
The Latin historian adds details which show the attack to 
have been much more serious in character than the account of 
Nicetas would lead us to believe. Hatred of rich foreigners 
and favourites ; hostility to those who had been alternately 

1 e Ilavoit estJ liplus bons prince del monde. ’ ‘ Defuncto enim domino Manuele, 
inclytoe recordationis imperatore felicissimo,’ says William of Tyre, Western 
Historians. Recueil, vol. ii. p. 1079. 

2 Nicetas, 323, ed. Bonn. 

* So says Eustathius of Thessalonica, who speaks of the Sicilian expedition as 
war of vengeance for the massacre of 1182. 
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threatening and coaxing them to betray their religion, by 
acknowledging the supremacy of the bishop of the Elder 
Rome, led to savage and brutal outrages. The Latins ex- 
pected or feared an attack as soon as they learned that the 
protosebastos had been captured. Some knew, says William 
of Tyre, that there was a plot. But it is unnecessary to 
assume the existence of any organised scheme for plunder. 
They belonged to a defeated party, at a time when ‘the 

spoils to the victors ’ was the universally recognised rule. 

Most tried to escape from the capital. A band of Latiris 

seized forty-four galleys which they found in the harbour, 

while another took possession of ships, of which there were a 
great number in the Golden Horn, and fled. The sick, the 
aged, and those who did not believe that a massacre was 
likely, remained behind. Of these, some fought in the defence 
of their property but were soon overpowered. Four thousand 
of both sexes, says William of Tyre, were sold by the Greeks 
to the Turks and to other infidel peoples. 1 Few were spared. 
Women and children fell victims to an indiscriminate and 
reckless fury. The forces of Andronicos joined the mob and 
took part in a general pillage of the Latin quarter. The 
priests were struck down in the churches which Manuel had 
allowed them to build. The sick in the hospital of St. John 
were dragged from their beds or were burnt in the building. 
The Latin quarters after being pillaged were destroyed. 
Cardinal John, who had been sent to negotiate for the union 
of the churches, was beheaded. His head was tied to a dog’s 
tail and sent spinning about the streets. The reports of the 
Western writers are doubtless exaggerated, but it is evident 
that the massacre was an insensate outbreak of mob violence, 
and caused a great amount of just anger in Italy and Sicily, 
and it was natural that the countrymen of the sufferers should 
be ready to avenge their death. 

Tancred, the cousin of King William, was appointed leader 
of an expedition against the Empire, having among its objects 
that of avenging the outrages of 1182. In 1185 he seized 

1 William of Tyre, xxii. c. 12, p. 1083 ; Recueil , vol. ii. ; and Eust. ch. 28-30, 
ed. Migne. 
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Durazzo, which we have already seen attacked by the grand- 
fathers of the present invaders. More successful than 
Bohemund, he captured it, and then pushed boldly across the 
peninsula to Salonica. Aided by his fleet he took the city 
by assault after a siege of nine days. The slaughter of the 
Greeks was great, while the loss of the Sicilians was not more 
than 3,000. The city was sacked in the fashion for which 
the Normans had obtained an unenviable renown. Great 
numbers of the inhabitants were put to the sword. The 
churches were robbed and defiled with every indignity that a 
brutal soldiery could devise against a people of a different 
religion. The sacred vessels were used by the soldiers for 
the ordinary purposes of life, or destroyed for the sake of 
their metal. The wealth of the city and the neighbouring 
country made them regard the occasion, says a contemporary, 
as Paradise open for them to loot. Every form of insult and 
torture was used to compel the inhabitants to discover their 
wealth, and the most gross and wanton cruelties were inflicted 
upon the Romans simply for the sake of insult. The soldiers 
polluted the wells, and in pure wantonness mixed filth with 
the food of those whom they met. When the Greek priests 
intoned the liturgy of their church, the Sicilian soldiers howled 
in mockery. The hymns of the church were sung down by 
indecent songs. The impression created by the account of 
the two Greek historians of these events is, that the barbarous 
soldiers took a malicious pleasure in outraging a people whom 
they felt to be superior to themselves in civilisation and 
inferior in physique. The sack was followed by the ravaging 
of Macedonia and Thrace. Andronicos, driven to his wits* 
end to meet the attacks just then made upon the Empire 
from all sides, entered into an arrangement with Saladin, 
by which the latter was to be allowed to conquer Palestine 
on condition that the Saracen should hold it as a fief of the 
Empire. Saladin, on the other hand, was to aid the Emperor 
in capturing Iconium from the Turks. Meantime the Emperor 
had prepared a fleet of one hundred vessels to send against 
the Sicilians. But his brief reign was nearly at an end. He 
was succeeded by Isaac. The war was continued under the 
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new sovereign with fresh vigour. The Sicilians were attacked 
at Mosynopolis and on the plains of Demetriza and were 
defeated. Salonica was retaken and the fleet in the ^Egean 
nearly destroyed. Durazzo itself was abandoned by the King 
of Sicily, and the Norman fleet in the Adriatic was shattered 
by a tempest. In the short space of a few months the Sicilian 
expedition was thus utterly defeated. The rough vigour and 
genius for war possessed by the Normans had failed as 
completely before the disciplined troops of the New Rome as 
the Turks had always done when they had been met on 
anything like equal terms. The expedition, however, had 
weakened the hold of Constantinople over the southern 
portion of the peninsula, and had shown the Italians that the 
Empire was not invulnerable. The Sicilians continued to 
hanker after possessions in Romania, and in 1194, in the 
midst of the dynastic struggles of the Empire and towards 
the end of the weak reign of Isaac, Henry, king of Sicily, 
claimed from the Empire the restitution of all the country 
between Durazzo and Salonica. Irene, daughter of Isaac, 
was detained in Sicily as a hostage for the satisfaction of this 
claim. Isaac, fully occupied with other troubles, entered into 
negotiation with Henry, with the object of putting an end to 
the difficulty by paying an imdemnity. The death of the 
Sicilian king, however, in 1197, before the conclusion of these 
negotiations, relieved Isaac of the Sicilian claims. 

The Normans of Sicily had thus been for more than a 
century a thorn in the side of the Empire. The troubles 
which they gave arose partly out of the desire for adventure, 
partly out of the desire to acquire new territory, and in the 
most important expedition from the wish to punish the 
authors of the massacre of 1182. The Norsemen were 
tempted to invade Romania much as their fathers had been 
tempted into Normandy and their brethren into England. 
They had succeeded in diverting a considerable amount of 
force from the Empire which would otherwise have been 
employed in fighting the Turks. Hitherto the south of the 
Balkan peninsula had been regarded as the portion of the 
Empire which was least open to attack. From the moment 
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of the appearance of the Normans in Sicily, a considerable 
body of troops had to be continually on the spot to prevent 
new invasions. In this way the Normans contributed their 
part to the weakening of the Empire. 

In Constantinople were many Italian colonies, whose 
rivalries during the last years of the twelfth century con- 
tributed not a little to the same result. Before, however, 
speaking of these colonies and of the troubles of which they 
were the cause, I propose to call attention to the conditions 
under which foreigners lived in the Empire. The subject is 
one which I venture to think has been overlooked, notwith- 
standing the fact that in its main features the system under 
which Italians and others lived during the middle ages has 
survived down to the present day. 


2. The Foreign Colonies in Consta?itinople and the Conditions 
under which Foreigners in the Empire Lived. 
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The population of the New Rome, at almost every period 
of its history, has been composed of people of widely different 
races, religions, and tongues. Its geographical position causes 
it even now to have the most diversified population in the 
world. It is still the meeting-place of the East and West. 
It contains an English colony with its own courts and its 
own judges who administer English law. German and French 
colonies in Constantinople similarly under their own rulers 
aim at reproducing the institutions of their respective coun- 
tries. No nation in Europe is unrepresented. But there is 
also a colony of Persians with its own laws, its Shiah obser- 
vances, and its national government transplanted on the Bos- 
phorus. A Bokhariot bey rules over Bokhariot subjects in 
StambouL Mervians and Kurds, Cabulese and Hindoos 
jostle against Montenegrins, Epirots, and Albanians. In no 
other city do the people of the various races which inhabit it 
keep so distinct from each other as they do in Constantinople. 
In no other European city is the foreign element, taken alto- 
gether, so alien and so incapable of entering into the feelings 
of the governing race as in the Constantinople of to-day. 
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Yet in no other city has the foreign element played — and the 
remark is true of modern Constantinople — so important a 
part in its history. 

Constantinople, indeed, can hardly be said ever to have 
had a population belonging almost exclusively to one race. 
It is a seaport and has derived its importance from that fact, 
and from its having been chosen on account of its command- 
ing position to be the seat of government. Like all large 
seaports, it attracted foreigners, but unlike other cities some- 
what similarly circumstanced, it attracted them in greater 
numbers than it was able to absorb. Modern observers who 
note how readily the United States and our own colonies 
convert English, Irish, German, and other immigrants into 
American citizens or English subjects, may require to be re- 
minded how long it was before the colonies of Huguenots who 
were received into England became merged into the general 
population, and that the Welsh still retain their ancient lan- 
guage. The Greek-speaking races, like the English and the 
French, possess through their language and religion a great 
power of absorbing peoples who come within their influence. 
But while they succeeded in the south of the Balkan penin- 
sula in making races, who, according to Fallmerayer and his 
school, were alien in race, religion, and language, more Greek 
than the Greeks themselves, the capital was unable to assimi- 
late the masses of people who poured into it during each 
century after it had been chosen by Constantine. The 
marvel is, not that the people of the capital failed, but that 
they succeeded to the extent they did during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The people of Byzantium were not 
Greek in race, or exclusively Greek-speaking at any time. 
The transfer of the Imperial Government to the New Rome 
made it appear likely for a while that Latin might become 
the dominant language. The immigrants from Italy spoke 
Latin. Those from the north of the Balkan peninsula spoke 
a language more akin to Latin than to Greek. Latin was 
the language of the court. Greek ultimately triumphed, but 
it was only after a struggle analogous to that which took 
place in England after the conquest in 1066 between Norman- 
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French and English. During such time the Italian, or, to 
use the older and more appropriate term, the Latin, element 
in Constantinople was continually being recruited by settlers 
and merchants from Italy. Asiatic Greeks, that is, Greek- 
speaking inhabitants from Syria and Asia Minor, likewise 
flocked in large numbers into the capital. Armenians always 
constituted an important element in its population. Many of 
them rose to high office in the Empire. From the time of 
Nerses, the famous successor of Belisarius, to our own day, 
when another of the same name has been the patriarch of his 
church, and, as the Armenians express it, chief of his nation, 
there is no time in Constantinopolitan history when they 
have not had a considerable share in its making. Waring or 
Russians and other races from the North or from Central 
Asia have never been, during many centuries, without colonies 
on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

So long as the Empire remained strong the existence of 
these various colonies was completely overshadowed by the 
rule of the Emperor. When, however, the Empire became 
weak, and especially when during the twelfth century the 
drain of men and money necessary to fight the Seljukian 
Turks and the other enemies who were attacking the Empire 
increased, the part played by foreigners became more im- 
portant. The proportion of foreigners to the subjects of the 
Empire became larger. Their power from various causes in- 
creased even more than their numerical proportion would lead 
one to suppose. Towards the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury they formed a more important element in the population 
of the capital than they had ever done before. Against the 
60,000 Latins of whom Eustathius speaks in 1 182, there might 
be put perhaps in our own day at the outside 25,000. 

How Foreigners had been admitted to settle in Constantinople 

were g rukd f rom a very early period. Let me attempt to trace how they 

under were ruled. The laws of the Elder Rome had at first made 

Rome. 

a great distinction between the jus civile , or law applicable to 
those who had the privileges of Roman citizenship, and the 
jus gentium , which was the product of the law of the market 
evolved by finding what observances and elements of law 
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were common to all nations. But the jus gentium applied 
mainly to matters in dispute between Romans and foreigners, 
and not to questions between foreigners themselves. The 
Roman was unwilling to give the privilege of his law to a 
foreigner except where it was to the interest of the Roman 
so to do. The law of the New Rome, however, which is what 
jurists usually think of when the term Roman law is used, 
had, from the time of Justinian, two centuries after Constan- 
tine, merged the two systems of law into one in much the 
same way that our own Judicature Acts have merged the 
systems of common law and equity. There was no time, how- 
ever, either in the history of Rome or Constantinople, when 
foreigners had the full rights possessed by Roman citizens. 
Privileges were conceded to them for the purpose of trade. 
Commercial treaties were made with the nations to which 
they belonged. Strangers were invited and inducements 
held out to them to settle in the country. In every case, 
however, they were to be under their own government, and 
they were never permitted to have all or most of the benefits 
conferred on subjects 'of the Empire. They might come to 
the country and trade with its inhabitants, and would be pro- 
tected in so doing, but they must govern themselves and 
expect nothing but protection and the right to trade on certain 
conditions imposed by the State. 

This condition of things existed only to a modified extent 
in the case of nations which had been brought into subjection 
to the Empire. The Emperors had to take in hand the 
administration of law to people of widely different customs, 
religions, races, and countries. Ultimately the rights and 
obligations imposed by a portion of Roman law were con- 
ferred and imposed upon all subjects of the Empire, though of 
course not upon resident foreigners. Caracalla for the sake 
of increasing the revenue had made all subjects of the Empire 
into Roman citizens. But the most convenient way of 
administering Roman law evefi to Roman citizens was, in the 
words of Cassiodorus, the secretary of Theodoric the Great, 
to allow the Roman to be a judge for the Roman, the Goth 
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for the Goth, and thus under a diversity of judges to have 
equal justice administered to all . 1 

Each subject of the Empire under such a system had the 
benefit or the burden of the laws of the people to which he 
belonged. He was bound by the laws which were common 
to all Roman subjects, but in addition the courts took notice 
of the law and customs of the race of which he was a member. 
The foreigner was in a different position. Roman law 
afforded him protection. For the rest, foreigners might 
settle their own disputes and regulate their own affairs as 
they liked. The Armenian in Constantinople had as an 
occupant of Roman territory to obey the laws which had 
been imposed for the preservation of public order, and to pay 
certain taxes. But questions of marriage, succession to 
property, of personal status generally, were left to be settled 
either by the Armenians themselves or by a magistrate 
named by the Emperor to administer Armenian law . 2 
Treaties or This condition of things was known to other cities, but 
tk>ns U re- received its largest development in Constantinople, where the 

fordgn^re s y s t em which created it has always existed, and still exists, 
sidents. under the treaties or capitulations with the Porte ; a system 
which is a striking illustration of the continuity of history. In 
other words, the system of capitulations under which foreigners 
to-day reside in Turkey is the one under which they have 
always resided there. As no writer with whom I am ac- 
quainted has called attention to this fact, I may be excused 
for sketching briefly the history of the capitulations. The 

1 ‘ Romanis Romanus judex erat, Gothis Gothus, et sub diversitate judicum 
una justitia complectebatur.’ 

2 Justinian granted the occupants of the Armenian regio or quarter the benefit 
of the same laws on certain subjects as those by which his own subjects were 
ruled. This was ‘a grant, or concession, or capitulation,’ to use the words of our 
own Foreign Jurisdiction Acts. Such a concession was no doubt of value to the 
Armenians. Without it they remained subject to their own laws. Of course 
concessions from the Sublime Porte to Europeans in order to be of value are the 
reverse of the one mentioned, that is, the stranger has to be permitted to retain 
his own laws. But this simply arises from the fact that the Europeans are more 
advanced in civilisation than the Turks, and thus cannot see any benefit in being 
under Turkish law. The capitulation granted by Justinian was to grant the 
foreigner a right which he could not possess without such permission. Novella 
Constit. xxi. ; Just. Corpus Juris : De Armeniis. 
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first treaty granting the right of exterritoriality which I 
have been able to find was made with the Warings, a people 
who have left their name in England, and of whom I shall 
have more to say later on. In 90S and 945, when these 
treaties were made, the Warings were more usually called 
Russians, though one has only to read in Leo the Deacon 
and other Greek authors the accounts of their appearance, to 
recognise them as relations. From that date we have an un- 
broken series of capitulations down to the time of the Moslem 
conquest in 1453. The Venetians obtained such concessions 
early in the eleventh century. The Amalfians followed in 
1056. The Genoese were not far behind, and obtained the 
rights of exterritoriality in 1098. 1 The Pisans, if they had 
not previously had such rights, gained them in mo. Hence- 
forward capitulations became so general, and granted so 
many exclusive rights to territory, that during the last 
quarter of the twelfth century the long shore of Constanti- 
nople on the Golden Horn was so occupied by foreigners 
that the Greeks complained that there were no wharves left 
to them. For our purpose we may pass at a bound to the 
Moslem conquest in 1453, when the Genoese had obtained 
capitulations which allowed them to occupy the fortified 
town of Galata, and thus enabled them to become a danger- 
ous ally of the invader. On the conquest the capitulations 
of the Genoese were confirmed by Mahomet the Conqueror. 
During the next century the Venetians succeeded in obtaining 
perhaps the clearest definition which had yet been made of 
the privileges and exterritoriality granted by capitulations. 
These expressly included the right of having disputes with 
their fellow Venetians decided only by their own authorities, 
the right to have questions between Venetians and Ottoman 
subjects decided only in presence of a Venetian dragoman 
or interpreter, exemption from harach, the tax imposed on 

1 I have serious doubts whether the right of exterritoriality was regarded at 
this time as a privilege. The impression I have gathered from reading many of 
the earlier treaties with the Italian states is that their rulers were quite content to 
submit questions in dispute to the imperial courts. See, for example, the treaties 
in Sauli’s Colonia di Genovese and Gatteschi’s Manuale di Diritto Publico et 
Privato Ottomano. 
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Christians in lieu of military service, and the right of the 
Republic to name its own baily or magistrate in Constanti- 
nople. 

These privileges were embodied in the capitulations with 
France in 1536, and though this treaty has been often re- 
drawn and embodied in many treaties with each European 
Power, its provisions still remain the essential articles of the 
capitulations under which foreigners now live in the Ottoman 
empire. The system which was thus formulated in the 
French capitulations has not materially changed from that 
day to this. Each nation has now its treaty with the Porte. 
But as each treaty contains a most favoured nation clause, 
the whole of the treaties or capitulations form a body of law 
which constitutes the capitulations under which foreigners 
live, and under which their governments exercise jurisdiction 
in the Ottoman Empire. 1 

In the best days of the Byzantine Empire something 
approaching a fusion or welding together of the various races 
into one people had taken place. But the influx of new- 
comers into the Empire during the century immediately 
preceding the Latin conquest formed a population of so 
many different races, languages, and manners, that the 
process of fusion stopped. As soon as the city came under 
Moslem rule, fusion became impossible and has been so ever 
since. The Mahometan is forbidden by his religion to grant 
equality to unbelievers. Christian subjects are rayahs or 
sheep. Hence, as might have been expected, there has never 
been a serious attempt to weld the various races under the 
rule of the Sultan into one people. But if it be impossible 
for the Moslem to grant equal rights to Christian and Moslem 
subjects, it is none the less impossible to extend similar rights 
to Christian foreigners. On the other hand, foreigners could 
not consent to live in a country where by law the Christian 

1 The treaties under which foreigners reside in the Turkish empire are usually 
called capitulations, because their contents are arranged under heads. They 
assume sometimes the form of letters patent or concessions, by which the sovereign 
has granted certain rights to the subjects of another Power. At other times, and 
more usually, they are in the form of treaties by which the sovereign of each 
country grants certain privileges to the subjects of the other. 
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can hardly be said to have legal rights against a Mahometan. 
Hence the preservation of the system of capitulations became 
a necessity, if Christian foreigners were to be induced to 
remain or to settle in the Empire. The Turks were com- 
pelled to recognise this, and as they found capitulations in full 
vigour — Galata being, as we have seen, a fortified city in the 
hands of foreigners at the time of the capture of the city in 
1453 — they continued the system. The history of the last 
four and a half centuries in Constantinople has been the 
history of the development of the system of capitulations. 

Such a juridical anomaly is only now possible or tolerable 
in a country where foreigners have, and are entitled to have, 
no confidence in the administration of the government as the 
protector of life and property. Other nations have outgrown 
this system. The Turks have not done so ; but though other 
European nations have progressed beyond the legal con- 
ception of a former time, there are many traces of the old 
system in their laws. The exterritoriality of ambassadors 
and the privileges of their retainers is a survival of this 
system. In Turkey also all the rights of jurisdiction enjoyed 
by foreigners are grouped round and closely connected with 
the rights conferred on ambassadors. But it is to be noted that 
in Constantinople the existing system is the direct lineal re- 
presentative in unbroken succession of a wider exterritoriality 
which existed during the middle ages and had been continued 
from Roman times. Englishmen residing in France or other 
European states are properly left to seek redress in the 
courts of the country where they are dwelling. It is worth 
remembering, however, that Englishmen have had to fall 
back upon the early type of a colony in a strange country in 
several instances. The factories of India, of Lisbon, and of 
St. Petersburg during the last century, and the consular 
courts of China and Japan, all owed their judicial system 
to a conception of law resembling that which led to the 
establishment of the capitulations in Constantinople, and all 
ultimately develop the legal fiction that the territory in the 
foreign country is a portion of the Empire from whose shores 
they have been planted. 
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I have said that the idea in Constantinople was that 
foreigners should not be entitled to the privileges of the 
ritizen, but should be allowed the advantages of their own 
laws. Mahometans have never advanced sufficiently far to 
outgrow this conception. All Christians are in a sense 
foreigners to Mahometans, and cannot have the advantages of 
Moslem law. Still, neither in the case of the foreign colonies 
under the Byzantine empire, nor in those which were found 
by the Turks, nor in those actually existing in Constantinople, 
was there any considerable sense of hardship. The colonists 
had their own predilections in favour of their own laws. The 
native was equally convinced that his system was the best. 
They are a I repeat that there has existed no period in the history of 
ami not an Constantinople in which foreigners have not enjoyed the 
invention, advantages, and been subject to the disabilities, of exterrito- 
riality. The existing system of capitulations is a survival 
rather than, as it is generally represented, a new invention 
specially adapted to Turkey. Still less is it a system, as it is 
often said to be, of magnanimous concessions made by far- 
sighted sultans of Turkey in order to encourage foreigners to 
trade with and reside in the Empire. The capitulations were 
neither badges of inferiority imposed on foreigners, as they 
have often been described, nor proofs of exceptional wisdom 
peculiar to the sultans. As a fact, foreigners have never 
held so important a position in the capital under Ottoman 
rule as under that of the Christian emperors, and especially at 
the close of the twelfth century. While the native population 
has probably remained stationary during the last six centuries, 
the foreign population was probably never so large as at that 
period. 

I now propose to point out what were the principal colonies 
of foreigners which existed in Constantinople, and in other of 
the important cities of the Empire, at the time immediately 
preceding the Latin conquest. 

3. The Warings . 

Among the foreigners who had been longest established 
in Constantinople in 1204 were the Warings, or Varangians. 
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They were kinsmen of our own, and on this account may be 
allowed a fuller description than the immediate object in 
hand would justify. Tacitus speaks of 4 Angli et Varini/ 1 the 
English and the Warings. Both were in his time the inhabi- 
tants of the country south of the Baltic, or, as it came to be 
called at a later period, the Waring Sea. When the great 
movement began which caused the English to emigrate to 
Britain, some of the Warings took part in it. With them also 
were others whom Bede speaks of as Rugians or Russians . 2 
At a later period the name Waring and Russian appears to 
have been applied indifferently to the same people, the truth 
possibly being, as the Russian monk Nestor says, that some 
of the Warings were called Russians. Many traces of Waring 
emigration into England exist, of which the names of Warwick 
or Waeringwick, Warnford and Warington, are examples. 
The record of their history shows them to be closely akin to 
the English, though whether through the Teutonic or the 
Norse element of our people may be open to doubt . 3 Their 
appearance was like that of Englishmen or Danes. Their 
language was virtually the same. Their exploits at sea, their 
legends, their habits, their very names, all convey the irre- 
sistible impression that we are reading of the kinsmen of our 
ancestors. 

While the English went westward, the Warings spread 
themselves along the eastern shores of the Baltic, or went 
southward. They levied tribute from the neighbouring tribes, 
and especially from the Slavs. The Dwina and the Dniester 
were the great highways for their commerce, and for their 
plundering expeditions. Historians have in their case, as in 
so many others, occupied themselves so much with the latter 
expeditions as to leave the impression — altogether false — that 
plunder rather than commerce was the business of their lives. 
Slaves formed one of their principal articles of export to 
Constantinople, while they carried back into Waringia silk, 
spices, and other Eastern produce and Byzantine gold. The 

1 Germania t, vii. ch. xl. 2 Hist. Eccles. ii. 9. 

8 Professor Rafn, in his Antiquitis Russes et Orientates , maintains that they 

were Norsemen. Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, vols. 1850-1852. 
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Slavs at Kiev and Novgorod came at an early period under 
their rule, and the process began by which they were to be 
gradually absorbed into the conquered race, as the Normans 
were at a subsequent period in England. Between 863 and 
869 they were engaged in plundering the remote provinces 
of the Eastern empire. Within a century they made four 
attempts upon Constantinople, and in the boldness of these 
undertakings showed a spirit akin to that of their countrymen, 
with whose exploits as emigrants, explorers, and sea-rovers 
the world is familiar. It was the Waring Olaf who hung his 
shield either on the topmost turret of one of the chief gates 
of Constantinople, or, as the Russians assert, on the dome of 
Hagia Sophia itself. In 904 Olaf, or Oleg, made an attempt 
against the imperial city, at the head of a band of Warings, 
Englishmen, Norsemen, and Slavs, and proceeded to the city 
in 2,000 boats. A treaty of peace was concluded between 
the Emperor and the invaders, which I have already men- 
tioned as an example of the capitulations which have so long 
existed in Constantinople, and under which foreigners are 
still allowed to enjoy the benefit of their own laws, and to be 
exempt under certain restrictions from the jurisdiction of the 
rulers of the land. This treaty, made in 907, was followed by 
another in 912, and a third in 945. All are given in the 
chronicle of Nestor. 1 Among those signing on behalf of the 
Warings are Sigiborn, Adun, Adolf, Antiwald, Furst, Brum- 
wald, Ingeld, Alden, and Swain, names which sufficiently 
indicate their origin. One of the signers is named as a 
merchant. The Warings were to have free trade throughout 
the Empire, but were to take passports ; subject to this pro- 
vision the Grand Prince of Russia and his boyards were to 
be allowed to send as many ships and cargoes, as many 
deputies and guests, as they liked. The Waring merchants 
were to receive a monthly allowance. Waring offenders were 
to be punished by Waring law. Waring officers were to be 
named to take possession of testamentary and intestate suc- 
cessions. The treaties were duly ratified by Christian oaths on 

1 La Chronique de Nestor , traduite en Fran$ais far Louis Paris , 1834, vol. i. 
pp. 3^-44 and 57-64. See also Zonaras, ii. 173. 
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the part of the Greeks and on the part of those of the Russians 
who had become Christian, and by placing on the ground their 
swords, shields, and other arms on the part of those Russians 
who had not yet been baptized. 

An interesting account is given of the Warings a little 
later by Leo the Deacon, a contemporary of the events he 
describes. The description he gives clearly shows that the 
Warings are meant, though he calls them Russians. 1 He 
does justice to their valour, but also to their cruelty. Like 
all the Greek writers, he makes mention of the fact that 
their distinctive weapon was the battle-axe. They never, 
says Leo, surrendered in battle, and rather than be taken 
prisoners would kill themselves. They had flaxen or reddish 
hair, and blue eyes. One of the most striking incidents of 
the Waring war, which he describes, relates to a leader 
named Swendoslav. He had led a host into the Empire on 
a plundering expedition, and had occupied Dorystolon or 
Silistria, which commands the Derwend pass through the 
Balkans. He had fought bravely, and held his own against 
great numbers, but found himself at length unequal to the 
task of breaking through the lines which the imperial troops, 
under the Emperor John Zemiskes (969-976), had drawn round 
Dorystolon. Eight thousand of his followers had been killed 
and he was compelled to accept terms. He stipulated that 
he should be allowed to leave the Empire, and bound himself 
to send back the captives he had taken. On the other hand, 
the Romans promised to give the Russians safe conducts for 
the purpose of trade in Constantinople as they had had before. 
After the Waring chief who had led his sea-rovers across the 
Black Sea into the Danube had signed peace with the 
Emperor, he expressed his wish to see his great and brave 
enemy. The interview took place on the banks of the 
Danube. Few more picturesque and characteristic scenes 
are recorded by the Byzantine historians. Each of the 

1 *Pc6s. The Septuagint quoted by Leo used the same word, Ezekiel xxxix. 
I and 2, which there reads : ‘ Prophecy against Gog, and say, Thus saith th 
Lord God. Behold I am against thee, O Gog, chief prince of the Russians, 
Meshech and Tubal. Leo, Dia . p. 93, ed. Reg. 
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leaders appeared in a manner characteristic of the nation {6 
which he belonged. The Emperor, clothed in magnificent 
armour decked with gold and jewels, rode down to the river- 
side at the head of a body of mounted guards glittering in 
gold and arms, but evidently well-disciplined and capable of 
rendering splendid service. On the other hand, Swendoslav 
came to the meeting-place in a boat propelled by his soldiers, 
he himself rowing like one of the crew. His dress was a 
simple white garment, and in no way different from that of 
the rest except that it was cleaner. The two brave leaders 
and their followers represented respectively the spirit of the 
old time and the new : on the one side the stern imperial 
discipline, the sacrifice of the many for the glory of the few, 
and the machine-like order and regularity which was pro- 
duced at the bidding of one man and had made Rome the 
mistress of the world ; on the other, the equality and the self- 
reliance which recognises that all citizens have an interest in 
the well-being of the State, and which was especially destined 
to characterise the great modern nations descended from their 
kinsmen. The imperial leader saw a man of middle height, 
with thick eyebrows, light blue eyes, thick nose, thin beard, 
but with long and heavy moustache. His hair was cut short, 
except that two long locks hung down on each side of his 
face, declaring him to belong to the Varangian nobility. 
His neck was firm, his chest broad, his expression stern and 
fierce. From each ear there hung an earring ornamented 
with two pearls and a carbuncle between them. A few words 
passed between the two leaders, the Emperor sitting on horse- 
back, the Varangian seated on one of the thwarts of his boat. 
Swendoslav looked long and carefully at the great Emperor, 
and the interview finished with mutual respect. 

They take Many of the Warings and probably of the English also 

Srvicef had taken military service at an early period under the 
Byzantine emperors. 1 They formed a body-guard for the 

1 Two Arab writers, Mahsoudi and Abul-feda, assert that Russians, as the 
Warings had come to be called, had also enlisted in the service of the Mussulman 
rulers of the East. They were highly prized everywhere as soldiers. Muratori 
quotes two edicts, by different Lombard kings, which confer rights upon them and 
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Emperor, and soon gained for themselves a renown greater 
than that possessed by the earlier imperial guard of the The 
Immortals. The Byzantine writers usually speak of them as guard. 1 
the barbarian guard or as the axe-bearers. Their weapon 
was the Danish battle-axe, or rather bill, and seems not 
to have had two blades turning different ways like those of 
a halberd, but to have had one with a sharp steel spike 
projecting so that the weapon could be used either to strike 
or to thrust . 1 Anna, the daughter of Alexis the First, calls 
them Warings or Varangians . 2 Nicetas speaks of them as 
Germans . 3 The Western writers call them usually Danes, or 
4 English and Danes/ 4 

The conquest of England by William the Norman caused 
many of the English to emigrate to Russia and so to Con- 
stantinople, where they joined the Waring guard . 5 

allow them to settle in their territory. The whole subject of the Warings is well 
worth examination. Mr. Hyde Clarke has collected a great many interesting and 
important facts relating to them. 

1 oi KOLToofjLahbv robs €repo(rr(i/jLovs 7re\e/c€ts kvexovcnv. Nic. 323, ed. Bonn. 

Dr. Mordtmann has given an illustration from the seal of the chief interpreter of 
the Waring guard, which shows an axe with only one blade. The bayonet is 
curved somewhat less than a reaping-hook, with the edge turned in the opposite 
direction from that of the axe. Dr. Mordtmann says it is not bipennis , as the 
Warings’ axes are always described. I am inclined to think, however, that the 
curved bayonet, which was intended for cutting as well as thrusting, may have 
given it its ordinary name of double-edged. See Archives de POrient Latin 
(1881), vol. i. p. 698. 

2 €K rvjs &ov\rjs jBapdyyovs. Ann. i. 120, ed. Bonn. 

8 Nicetas, 323. 

4 ‘ Les Anglois et Danois mult bien combattaient avec leurs haches.’ Ville- 
hard. 

5 Ordericus Vitalis says : ‘ When therefore the English had lost their liberty, 
they turned themselves with zeal to discover the means of throwing off the un- 
accustomed yoke. Some fled to Sueno, king of the Danes, to excite him to the 
recovery of the inheritance of his grandfather Canute. Not a few fled into exile 
in other regions, either from the mere desire of escaping from under the Norman 
rule, or in the hope of acquiring wealth, and so being one day in a condition to 
renew the struggle at home. Some of these in the bloom of youth penetrated into 
a far distant land, and offered themselves to the military service of the Constanti- 
nopolitan emperor, that wise prince against whom Robert Wiscard, Duke of Apulia, 
had then raised all his forces. The English exiles were favourably received, and 
opposed in battle to the Normans, for whose encounter the Greeks themselves 
were too weak.’ The Greek writers believed them to be of English origin. Du 
Cange collects the authorities (see vol. ii. Anna Com., p. 462 of his notes), and 
concludes that English and Danes is a correct description of the Warings (Observa- 
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While there can be no doubt that there was a large ac- 
cession to the guard in consequence of the Norman conquest, 
it is also clear that there was a Waring guard in Constanti- 
nople before that event. In 1034 and 1035 this guard 
wintered in the western part of Asia Minor. 1 Romanos 
Diogenes, Emperor between 1068 and 1071, reorganised the 
Waring troops, and formed them into the body-guard of the 
Emperor. That they retained amid their Eastern surround- 
ings their respect for women as well as their valour is shown 
by many circumstances, and is illustrated by a story told by 
Cedrenus. A peasant woman had resisted the violence of 
one of their number, and had stabbed him with his own 
sword. His companions, when they had learned the truth of 
the matter, not only pardoned her but presented her with his 
property, and left his body without burial, as if he had com- 
mitted suicide. 2 The Warings, who had been converted to 
Christianity by the Greek priests, belonged to the Orthodox 
Church. The English who joined them acknowledged the 
spiritual rule of Rome, and had their church in the New 
Rome dedicated to St. Augustine of Canterbury. 3 Warings 
and English, while occupants of the Greek palace, still spoke 
their own language, had their own laws, and chose, with 
certain exceptions, their own officers. 4 The one in command 


tions on Vil/ehardonin ). The same conclusion is adopted by the learned editor 
of the Recueil des Croisades (p. 518, vol. iv. ), who seems disposed to believe that 
they were almost exclusively fugitives from England, who had fled either on the 
accession of Edward the Confessor or at the Norman conquest. 

1 Professor Rafn thinks that Harold, king of Norway, defeated at Stamford 
Brig, was chief of the Varangian guard when he left Constantinople in 1043. 

- Cedrenus, p. 735. 

8 Their church was dedicated to SS. Nicolas and Augustine of Canterbury, 
and is said by Gotselinus to have been built by an English exile who arrived in 
Constantinople after the battle of Hastings. It was converted into a mosque after 
1453, and was situated between the palace and the Adrianople Gate. Dr. Pas- 
pati found upon one of the towers near this gate many funeral inscriptions relating 
to Warings. The English ambassador about 1865 endeavoured to have them 
removed to the English cemetery at Scutari, but unfortunately without success. 
The stones were used by the Turkish government for building. Still more un- 
fortunately, the only two copies which were taken were burnt in the great fire of 
Pera in 1870. See Histoire de VEglise Latine de Constantinople , par M. Belin, 
pp. 4 and 20. Also Constantinop. Christ, p. 130. Also Dr. Paspati’s Meletai t 308. 

4 Cedrenus. Readers will remember that Sir Walter Scott has given a vivid 
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was called the acolyth , 1 or follower, because his place was im- 
mediately behind the Emperor. No body-guard in any Deserving 
country was ever more completely trusted than the Varan- oftrust * 
gians. None more completely deserved such trust They 
retained their sturdy northern independence in the midst of 
a corrupt court. They were barbarous in the eyes of Anna 
Comnena and of her father and the effeminate creatures 
about him ; but they were barbarians as English soldiers at 
a native court in India may be regarded now by the de- 
generate representatives of a warlike race. They did their 
duty as soldiers, despised the men on whose side they had to 
fight, and the English at least among their number kept their 
resentment for the Normans, against whom they were shortly 
destined to fight on imperial territory. In the fourth crusade, 
as we shall see, they did their best to resist the attack on the 
royal city . 2 

We may well feel satisfied that the Greek writers re- 
peatedly point out that the Emperors found their greatest 
safety in the spotless loyalty of those among our kinsmen 
who guarded them, and among whom were so many who had 
left England rather than accept a foreign rule . 3 

picture of the Waring guard in Constantinople in Count Robert of Paris . His 
local colour and a considerable part of his plot are taken from Anna Comnena. 

Ilis descriptions of the prisons in the Blachern, as well as of the life in Constan- 
tinople, are singularly exact, though occasionally he falls into error, as when he 
makes the Crusaders wait before crossing a bay on the Bosphorus until the tide has 
ebbed. There is no tide in either the Bosphorus or the Marmora. 

1 Anna Comnena, however, calls him ir €\*Kv<(>6pcw 4£dpx& y ' Codinus gives 
the following description of the acolyth : 'O 2lk6Aov9os eupitTKerai fiev tvoxos ru>u 
fiapdyywi /, & KoAovde? 5e rip f3a<TtAu ifjLirpovQsv avT u>v. 5 id rot rovro teal olk6x ovdos 
A4y*rat. 

2 After the conquest there are several traces of the Warings in the Empire. 

Nikephorus Greg. , pp. 187 and 243, ed. Reg. There is a curious mention in Busbeck 
of what was probably an isolated Waring tribe in the Crimea. Busbeck gives a 
list of words spoken by these men which are nearly all English, or as he con- 
sidered them German. This was in 1557. The English or Waring guard was 
probably kept up by constant emigration from Northern Europe. The question of 
the national weapon, with which the Waring guard was armed, is discussed, vol. 
iv. p. 518, RecueiL The Western writers generally speak of it as a Danish battle- 
axe. 

3 Page 120, Anna Com., ed. Bonn, iiceio-c 5^ robs 4k ttjs QovXris Bapdyyovs 
{robrovs tit) \iyo> robs ir€\€Kv<p6povs BapBdpovs) . ... oi /xkv y dp avrdx^oves 6vt €s 
t<£ & affix* t, ttoXX^v r)]v els avTbv a vdyKi\s %x ovr€S € ^ yo iay > Oarrov Uv rhs \f/vx&s 
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It is difficult to determine whether Waring, English, or 
Russian traders continued to settle in Constantinople. It is, 
however, certain that they soon ceased to be of importance 
in comparison with the colonists belonging to other races 
who had found their way to the New Rome. 

4. Italian Colonies in Constantinople. 

The most important of these colonies consisted of Italians. 
There had probably always been a large Italian element in 
Constantinople. Latin had never ceased to be understood by 
some portion of the population of the capital and other sea- 
port towns. The Lingua Franca which the Crusaders were 
able to understand was closely allied to the dialect of Latin 
spoken in Italy, and was probably a compound of the Latin 
imported with Constantine and his successors, of the Italian 
introduced by the colonists, and of a kindred dialect more 
nearly related to Latin than to Greek, which had been spoken 
in the Balkan peninsula long before the time of Constantine. 
The people of Romania continue to our own time the dialect 
of Latin, which I believe to have been the language of a 
portion of the wider Romania which was under the rule of 
New Rome. Whether the modern language is a corruption 
of the Latin of Dacian colonists, or, as I have already sug- 
gested and as there seems more reason to conclude, an 
independent branch from the common Aryan stem, closely 
related to that which was developed in Rome, the readiness 
with which a Latin dialect could be understood throughout 
at least the littoral of the Empire, as well as in isolated com- 
munities in the interior of the Balkan peninsula, can be satis- 
factorily established, and greatly facilitated trade. 

During the latter half of the twelfth century the Latins 
had obtained possession of a large part of the commerce of 
the Empire. They had important colonies in most of the 
great towns. Many Venetians were settled at Sardis, and at 
other places along the west coast of Asia Minor, as far north 

•n apaHoiev tj Tcovr)p6v n Kar avrov iie\eTr\<rai ir€ia , di}(Tomai. Bryennios agrees with all 
in praising their fidelity. William of Malmesbury, Book ii. ch. 13, De Gest . 
Attgl.f calls them English. Saxo Grammaticus and many others call them Danes. 
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as the Dardanelles, where at Abydos their colonists were 
found. Others were at Rodosto, on the north coast of the 
Marmora. During Isaac’s reign they had settled at Adrian- 
ople, while an older colony of Latins was established at 
Philippopolis. 

The chief city and natural port of Macedonia then as now atSato- 
was Salonica. It was the terminus of many roads, which mca ’ 
immediately before and after the great fair of St. Demetrius 
were crowded with traders. The furs and salt-fish of Russia 
for winter supply were exchanged for the grain of the 
country, for the silks of the Peloponnesus, or the embroidered 
cloths of Spain. Syrian, Egyptian, Italian, and even Spanish 
merchants attended this famous fair, and met Russians, Bul- 
garians, Greeks, and Arabs. Venetians, Pisans, and other 
Franks had a large and wealthy quarter in the city. 

A little to the south of Salonica, Volo possessed also a 
large settlement of Latin colonists, mostly Venetians, who had 
occupied a considerable number of towns in the Greek 
peninsula to the south of Volo. At Almyro and at Corinth in the. 
the Latins had settled, the Arab merchants bringing their lsknds » 
goods to one side of the isthmus, the Latins to the other. 

The islands of Eubcea, Andros (which produced silk), and 
Lemnos had permanent settlements of Venetians. Rhodes, 

Chios, and Crete had also admitted Latins to the benefit of 
their commerce. In all the great trading cities the native 
population found serious rivals in men who had now become 
hostile to the Empire. 

It was, however, to the capital that most foreign merchants in Con- 
flocked. There each Italian state had its own khans, known stantino P le * 
to the population as emboloi , buildings looking like fortifica- 
tions, and each surrounding a square courtyard upon which 
the shops fronted. These emboloi , as well as many of the 
streets in the city, were provided with arcades for protection 
alike from sun and rain. 

The Genoese occupied a position near the present Seraglio 
Point. To the west of them and around the former arsenal 
gate or Neorion were the Pisans. Still further west, and 
adjoining the site of the Stamboul end of the present bridge, 
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around the Porta Peramaris, then as for centuries afterwards 
the principal place of entrance and exit to the city from 
Galata, were the favoured Venetians. Between them and 
the Pisans the colony of Amalfians still retained possession 
of their emboloi} There were probably both Genoese and 
Venetians already settled at Galata. We have already seen 
that the people of Constantinople complained that the Latins 
had become possessed of the best business sites in the city, 
and those who know the localities I have mentioned will 
recognise that this complaint was not made without reason. 
Besides the Latin colonies already named, there was one of 
Anconians sufficiently numerous to possess its own church. 
Another consisting of Ragusans, who were probably mostly 
Slavs, had acquired the privileges of citizenship in Constanti- 
nople in return for aid which they had rendered against 
Venice. 

We have already seen how these foreign colonics were 
governed. I may add here that the ambassador was usually 
the ruler of the colony from the State which he represented, 
that he took counsel on all important matters with the 
prudentes viri of the community, and that when the century 
closed each such community had, in addition to its political 
minister, officers who acted under various names as judges 
and governors. Each colony was regarded as so far pros- 
perous that it had to send revenues home to the parent state, 
the Amalfians sending also tribute to St Mark’s at Venice. 

Italian commerce in Constantinople had during the twelfth 
century become of great importance both to the Italian 
states, to the Empire, and to Europe. But during the second 
half of that century there existed a considerable amount of 
jealousy between the Empire and the rising commercial states 
of Italy. Constantinople during many years was the battle 
ground of the vigorous Italian states, much as India was 

1 The topography of Constantinople at the period of the fourth crusade has 
been carefully studied by Dr. A. Paspati (see Meletai ), and also by Dr. Mordt- 
mann. I may mention here that I am greatly indebted to Dr. Paspati for many 
hints on the topography of the city. Heyd’s Geschichte des Levante- Handels im 
Mittelalter , 1879, is the great authority on trade during the period with which I 
am concerned. 
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between the English and other European peoples during the 
last century. These states were now nearly independent of all 
external control, and made war and treaties with each other 
like the cities of old Greece. The traders of Constantinople 
were naturally impatient of commercial rivals who were rapidly 
depriving them of business which had been exclusively in their 
own hands, and were not careful to inquire to what particular 
Italian state their rivals belonged. The jealousy of the 
Greeks was increased by many causes. There was a tradi- 
tional sentiment against the Eastern emperors, which was 
fully returned by the rulers of the New Rome against the 
portion of the Roman empire not under their control. These 
rulers were suffering the smart of recent losses inflicted by 
upstart states, the Norman kingdom in the south of Italy, the 
powerful republic in the north. The 'Roman Emperor in the 
West claimed to be the only living successor of the Roman 
Caesars in things temporal. The Pope claimed even more 
positively to be the ruler of the world in things spiritual. 
Both claims were denied in the East. 

The Latin colonists were always united in condemning 
the Greeks because they refused to recognise the supremacy 
of the Pope of Rome. Although divided at home, they were 
generally united against the Byzantines. The common bond 
of religion, race, and language, tended to make them live 
together as neighbours on a foreign soil. But the Latin 
colonists, while generally united by their common interests 
against the Byzantines, were jealous of each other’s influence. 
The Venetians resented any grant of privileges to the Pisans 
or Amalfians. The Genoese were usually ready to intrigue 
against the Venetians. These internal quarrels continually 
brought trouble to the Empire. A concession granted to one 
Italian state made the others at once hostile to the grantor 
unless they also obtained like advantages. 

The first of the Italian states which obtained privileges 
from the Empire was the republic of Venice, though the city 
of Amalfi had sent traders to the capital at an earlier date. 
The policy of Venice had long been one of friendliness to 
the New Rome. She had obtained the largest share of the 
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commerce of the Eastern capital, and had in turn been more 
influenced by its civilisation than any other Italian city. As 
she was the first of the Italian states to exercise considerable 
influence in Constantinople, so also her influence survived 
that of all others. As her people did more to bring about 
the ruin of the New Rome than those of any other city or 
state, so also she remains the one city of Europe where the 
impress of the New Rome’s civilisation has left deep traces. 

From the time that the lagoons had become the seat of 
the Venetian government, the trade with Constantinople had 
been one of her greatest interests. The amount of commerce 
between the two cities was very great. The Bosphorus was 
the chief highway between Persia, Central Asia, Russia, and 
Eastern Europe to the West. The good government and the 
security for life and property which existed under the rule of 
Constantinople was an additional inducement for the trader 
to try his ventures with the imperial city. The islands of the 
Archipelago were charged with the furnishing and equipment 
of ships for keeping order on the seas and preventing piracy. 
The arrangements made by treaties with the Venetians for 
the administration of justice show the existence of a higher 
degree of civilisation than prevailed elsewhere in Europe. The 
standard of gold coinage created by the Empire remained the 
same until the capture of the city, and its fixedness of value 
gave great confidence to merchants. Though two or three 
emperors, notably Nicephoras (963-976), were guilty of 
tampering with the money in circulation throughout the 
Empire, yet so long as the gold coinage remained undebased 
the Venetians, in common with other foreigners, were no more 
affected by the change than foreign merchants have' been by 
the issue of paper money, and the many similar forms of 
public robbery by which the Turkish government in our own 
time has deprived its own subjects of many millions of 
pounds. Moreover, the outcry which was made when the 
Emperors tampered with the coinage shows the importance 
which was attached by the people to a measure so injurious 
to trade, and is in favourable contrast with the acquiescence 
which was made in similar attempts at public robbery in the 
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West and in subsequent times. These advantages made the 
Venetians estimate at a high value their connection with 
Constantinople, and had caused them even as early as the 
time of Charles the Great, and in spite of his threats, to remain 
faithful to the Emperor of the New Rome. 

They had obtained a treaty of commerce as early as 
1056. 1 Henceforward, until near the end of the twelfth 
century, they had made common cause with the Byzantine 
Empire. The enemies of New Rome were the enemies of 
Venice. The Saracen pirates from Spain and Africa who 
had invaded Sicily were attacked alike by the imperial and 
republican fleets. But it was in the time of Alexis the First, 
who reigned between 108 1 and 1 1 18, that the ties between the 
Venetians and the Emperor became the closest. When 
Robert Wiscard, the leader of the Normans, who had ob- 
tained possession of the Two Sicilies, invaded the Empire, the 
Venetians became at once alarmed lest their trade should be 
placed at the mercy of these daring pirates. If the attack 
upon Durazzo had been successful the Normans would have 
commanded the narrowest part of the Adriatic. Hence they 
readily made the treaty, which has already been mentioned, 
by which they pledged themselves to oppose Robert. 

The Norman fleet under Bohemund was defeated, and the 
communications of the army which was besieging Durazzo 
were cut off. While Bohemund was harassing the imperial 
army on the mainland, capturing Durazzo, ravaging Epirus 
and Thessaly, and taking Larissa, his father Robert had 
driven the Western Emperor out of Rome and had plundered 
the city. This done, he again turned his attention to the 
Empire of the New Rome. Again the Venetians were found 
aiding the Greeks. A fleet belonging to the two states be- 
sieged Corfu. Robert succeeded in defeating both. The 
Venetians, however, soon recovered and attacked Robert at 
Butrotis, where he was entirely beaten. 2 He died shortly 
after at Cephalonia. The Venetians were so disgusted with 
their Doge who had commanded in the naval action at Corfu 
that he was replaced by another, on whom the Emperor 
1 Mur. 81. 2 Anna Com. 

M 
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conferred the title of Protosebastos , accompanying it with a 
pension. On the same occasion he recognised the title of 
the Republic to the sovereignty of Dalmatia and Croatia. 
The Emperor ordered the Amalfian colonists in Constanti- 
nople to pay an annual revenue to the church of St. Mark in 
Venice, and gave the Venetians a quarter with shops and 
bazaars in Constantinople in the choicest part of the Golden 
Horn, with considerable land both in Constantinople and 
Durazzo. But these presents, though of great value, were 
not to be compared, says Anna Comnena, and rightly, with 
the privilege he conceded to them of free trade in all kinds of 
merchandise throughout the Empire, with the exception of the 
Black Sea, without any payment whatever. 1 The concession 
was so great that it was soon resented both by the merchants 
of Constantinople and by the other Italian states. Venice 
was sufficiently strong at sea to afford safer convoy to her 
merchant ships than any other state. To allow her mer- 
chandise to enter duty free and her ships to export what they 
liked without payment of duty was to give her almost a 
monopoly of trade. Hence on the death of Alexis it is not 
surprising to find that his son, John Comnenos (i 1 1 8 to 
1143), refused to confirm what was virtually the Venetian 
monopoly. 2 Other influences, however, were at work, which 
caused the Venetians to be less anxious to preserve friend- 
ship with Constantinople than they had been. The Holy 
War against the infidels had been proclaimed by Pope Urban 
in 1095. Jerusalem had been captured in 1099, and God- 
frey proclaimed King. The trade with Syria had become of 
great importance, and already commerce was beginning to 
take the direction of its ancient route through Egypt rather 
than through the Bosphorus. In 1124 John expelled the 
Venetians from the Empire. In revenge they attacked Chios, 
Samos, and Rhodes, 3 plundered them and captured many 
youths and maidens, whom they sold into slavery. A desul- 
tory war continued during two years, in the course of which 

1 Anna Com. 287, Bonn. 2 Dandolo, 269. 

8 Cimn. vi. 10 ; Fulcher, p. 470, Recueil. Fulcher is inclined to blame the 

Venetians, though he preaches against both the Emperor and the Venetians. 
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each of the combatants inflicted serious injury on the other. In 
1 126 the war was brought to an end. The Emperor declared 
himself willing to forget the wrongs which the Republic 
had inflicted upon him in return for the promise given to 
aid in the defence of the Empire. The Doge was formally 
confirmed in his title of Protosebastos. The Amalfian colo- 
nists in Constantinople were compelled to contribute three 
pounds weight of gold annually to the church of St. Mark at 
Venice, and free trade was to be permitted to the Venetians 
in the capital and in all the important ports of the Empire 
south of the Black Sea, which was here, as in every other 
treaty, exempted from access to foreigners. With the reign 
of Manuel (1143-1180) there was a distinct change of policy. 
The Venetians had obtained a position in the Empire far 
superior to that possessed by any other foreign colony ; 
they had exclusive rights of trade in some cities ; they had 
less taxes to pay than any other foreigners in others ; they 
had the best position in Constantinople and the best wharves ; 
but they had shown that they were not in all cases to be 
depended upon as the friends of the Empire. Moreover, the 
other Italian states were becoming formidable rivals in spite 
of the privileges which had been granted to the rulers of the 
Adriatic. Manuel probably thought that it was in the in- 
terest of the Empire to encourage all foreigners to trade with 
Constantinople ; that such a policy would enable him to 
obtain better terms from the Venetians, would allow him to 
play off one foreign colony against another, and had the 
additional advantage of increasing the imperial revenue, 
which had already become seriously reduced through the 
wars with the Turks and Sicilians. 

The Pisans and the Genoese came next in importance to 
the Venetians, and Manuel directed his attention towards 
obtaining their good-will. The Pisans had obtained an im- 
portant treaty in mi, after and in spite of the assistance 
they had given to Bohemund. 1 They were, however, always 
troublesome colonists. The Genoese, who had likewise op- 
posed the Greeks at the time of the struggle with Bohemund, 

1 Buchon, Nouvellcs Recherches . 
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do not appear to have obtained a treaty until the reign of 
Manuel. Seeing, however, the great benefits obtained by 
Venice, they consented to appear as the liegemen and vassals 
of that Emperor in order to obtain similar privileges. In 1154 
Manuel granted them a golden bull, which set out the con- 
cessions that had been granted to them. The Genoese were 
to pay an export and import duty of four per cent, instead 
of ten, which was the rate paid by other traders, except, of 
course, the favoured Venetians . 1 They were to have a khan 
assigned them in the city of Constantinople and a quarter on 
the opposite shore, where afterwards arose their important 
city of Galata. In 1157, however, they complained that the 
khan and the wharf had not been given them . 2 During the 
next four or five years the friendly relations between the 
Empire and the Genoese and Pisans alike were several times 
disturbed. The Genoese had allied themselves with Frederic 
Barbarossa, while the Venetians and the Pisans supported 
Manuel. 

Henceforward the history of the Latin colonists in Con- 
stantinople is the story of a series of quarrels and rivalries 
among themselves and of combined hostility towards the 
Empire. The Emperor’s wish was probably to keep at peace 
with all the Latin colonies. Nicetas tells us that he sought to 
bind them to him in friendship. He aided Pope Alexander 
the Third and the Italian cities against Frederic Barbarossa. 
He invited Italian settlers and promised to protect their 
commerce. But the citizens of the rival Italian states could 
not keep from quarrelling together in Constantinople, and 
hence Manuel’s policy met with imperfect success. 

In 1169 we find Manuel making a new alliance with the 
Genoese. They obtained another treaty with Manuel in 1 178, 
which gave them liberty to trade with all parts of the Empire 
except Russia. 3 

On the death of Manuel in 1180, Genoa, Venice, and 
Pisa were all at peace with the Empire. Manuel’s policy had 


1 Sauli, Storia della Colonia dei Genovesi in Galata . 

2 ‘ Pro exigendis scalis et embolo promissis.’ — Caffarus, Annales Januenses . 

8 Sauli, Document i, ii. p. 192. 
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been so far successful that, according to the statement of 
Eustathius already referred to, there were upwards of 60,000 
Latins living in Constantinople in 1180, of whom by far the 
greater number were Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese. It was 
on the death of this Emperor that the dynastic struggles com- 
menced which so greatly weakened the Empire. The mutual 
jealousies of the Latin colonists soon broke out. The colo- 
nists, as we have seen, joined the Protosebastos Alexis, who 
opposed the usurper Andronicos. Indeed, the army of 
Alexis was largely composed of Latins. In the words of 
Nicetas, which sound familiar, Alexis had the ships, the men, 
and money too. The treasury of the Empire was in his hands. 
He had galleys and Latin soldiers clad in mail. It was in 
1182, on the triumph of Andronicos, that the inhabitants of 
Constantinople rcse against the Latins, murdered a great 
number, and committed the outrages already described. 

Three years later, the Latins had apparently fallen upon 
better times. The new Emperor, the weak Isaac Angelos, 
had been raised to the purple by a popular revolution. We 
have seen that Branas, after he had suppressed the Wallach 
and Bulgarian rising, took the opportunity, seeing the un- 
popularity of the sovereign, of declaring himself Emperor, 
and that, being an able man, he would probably have suc- 
ceeded if Conrad, Marquis of Montferrat, had not happened 
to be in Constantinople. 

With the assistance of a hundred and fifty Latin knights 
and a body of Latin adventurers, mostly Pisans, found in 
Constantinople, Conrad put the army of Branas to flight. As 
the country immediately round Constantinople had been 
generally on the side of the rebel, the Emperor gave the 
Latins and those who had been on his side permission to 
pillage and plunder it, as well as the houses of Greek nobles 
whose loyalty w T as suspected. But these nobles were naturally 
not without supporters. The Latins, who boasted they had 
saved the Emperor, were attacked by the Greeks. Many 
were killed, and the Latin quarters were attacked and plun- 
dered. Isaac was probably glad to be able to make his 
peace with Venice, and confirm the former privileges of the 
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Venetians on condition, that they should come to his aid 
with a hundred galleys. Before the year was out similar 
privileges were granted to the Genoese. They were to have 
their own quarter of the city, their own wharves, churches, 
and freedom of trade. 

The obtention of privileges was, however, by no means 
prized as it had been a generation previously. The com- 
merce of the capital had already fallen off. The dynastic 
rebellions had weakened the Empire, and had injured it still 
more by showing how greatly it had been weakened by its 
struggles with the Turks and other enemies. During the 
last twenty years of the century the members of each Italian 
colony had had troubles with the Empire, had been expelled, 
and had then been allowed to return. A spirit of distrust 
had arisen on both sides. Merchants and citizens had alike 
taken in hand the redress of their own wrongs even in Con- 
stantinople, while the low condition of the Byzantine marine 
enabled the Latins to ravage the coasts and the islands when- 
ever they were at war with the Empire. During the last few 
years of the century they were nearly always at war. In 
1 192 the Pisans and the Genoese were confirmed in their old 
privileges, or had new ones granted them, although at the 
very time Pisan and Genoese pirates were ravaging the Aegean 
Sea. These pirates, in ships belonging respectively to the two 
states, captured a Venetian vessel on its way to Constanti- 
nople. There was on board it an ambassador from Isaac 
who was returning from Egypt, and another from Saladin 
who was bringing gifts of horses, wild animals, amber, and 
other valuable presents to the Emperor. The ambassadors 
were murdered. Isaac resented their murder and the theft 
of the presents intended for him. He made complaints to 
Genoa and Pisa, seized merchant ships, and asked for indem- 
nity. After some time the Genoese consented to give it, 
but the Pisans gave no satisfaction. The Government of 
Pisa was either unable or unwilling to control its citizens, 
who took to piracy with impunity. In 1194 a hoot of 
vessels belonging to similar freebooters virtually blockaded the 
Dardanelles and plundered imperial vessels. The Emperor 
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was powerless to capture them. The council of Pisa took no 
step to oppose them. One of these pirates in 1198 defeated 
the imperial admiral with thirty ships. The Emperor only 
succeeded in putting an end to his ravages by proposing 
terms to him through the Genoese, and then setting the 
Pisans to attack him. 

The Genoese had, however, become equally troublesome. 

A Genoese pirate, named Caffario, had after great difficulty 
been captured and killed. On his death the Emperor re- 
quested Genoa to send an ambassador to his court with a 
view to negotiations. This was done, and arrangements were 
made for the restoration of the buildings and wharves that 
the Genoese had possessed in Constantinople, but the nego- 
tiations can hardly be said to have been concluded when the 
city was captured by the Crusaders. 

The weakness of the Empire, and particularly at sea, from 
the accession of Isaac the Second, had become clear to every 
Italian state. The imperial shores had become the prey of 
every pirate who chose to attack them. Pisans and Vene- 
tians, though during the last fifteen years of the century 
almost constantly fighting against each other, occasionally 
united in piratical attacks upon the Empire, while they re- 
garded Constantinople as neutral ground. 

But while the hostility which had been growing between 
the Empire and the Italian states generally greatly weakened 
the former, that displayed by Venice was the strongest, and 
contributed most largely to the capture of Constantinople. 

The ill-feeling between the Greeks and Venetians had gained 
great strength with the grant of concessions to Pisans and 
other Italian states in the time of Manuel. It had been 
increased by several events in the same reign, until in 1171, 
in a moment of irritation, all the Venetians in the Empire 
were arrested and their property placed under sequester. A y^ C( ? ith 
short but hotly contested war followed. In the following year 
the Republic sent a fleet of a hundred vessels to attack the 
imperial forces in Dalmatia. Ragusa surrendered on the 
second day of the siege. Dalmatia was conquered. Negro- 
pont, Chios, Scyros, and other places were pillaged. For a 
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while everything seemed to be going in favour of the 
Republic. Everywhere, however, the Venetians were opposed 
by the inhabitants. A portion of the Venetian fleet was 
destroyed by that of the Empire, but the rest occupied itself 
during the next three years in piratical attacks on the islands 
of the ^Egean. Aid was given on every hand to the enemies 
of the Empire. The Serbians were subsidised. The Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, who on behalf of Frederic Barbarossa was 
besieging Ancona, which was occupied by Manuel's troops, 
received a detachment of men to aid him, and the city was 
blockaded by a Venetian fleet. An alliance was concluded 
with William of Sicily. Yet in spite of all its efforts the 
Republic was unsuccessful. Weakened by sickness, which 
they attributed to drinking water which had been poisoned 
by the Greeks, and opposed everywhere, the Venetians were 
driven to sue for peace. Manuel rejected their proposals. 
The imperial fleet, which had made an unsuccessful attack 
upon Egypt in 1170, was yet able to provide a hundred and 
fifty galleys. The fleet of the Republic had to retire before it, 
and of the one hundred and twenty ships which had left Venice 
only seventeen returned, the rest having been either captured, 
abandoned, or destroyed. The Venetians, in their rage at his 
failure, assassinated the Doge, Vitali Michieli, who had con- 
ducted the expedition. Before leaving the Archipelago a 
second embassy had been sent to Constantinople to sue for 
peace. 

On this mission Henry Dandolo went to the capital, and 
during this period he lost his eyesight. Whether such loss 
was partial or total ; whether it was due to the terrible epi- 
demic which in the first year of the war had carried off 
three or four thousand of the Venetians in the islands of 
the .Egean ; whether, as Villehardouin asserts, he was blind 
from a wound in the head ; or whether he was blinded in Con- 
stantinople with a burning glass at the command of the 
Emperor, as his descendant affirms, it is certain that from 
this time until his death Dandolo was filled with a passionate 
desire for vengeance against the Empire. His mission, like 
that of his predecessors, proved a failure. 
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In 1175 the Venetians found that success had eluded 
them everywhere except in Dalmatia. Ancona had been re- 
lieved. The Serbians had been driven back. Their own fleet 
had been shattered. They accordingly sued once more for 
peace. Manuel, who was being hard pressed by the Turks, 
was on his side willing to make terms. He agreed to restore 
the Republic to its privileges as they existed in 1 1 7 1 , and to pay 
fifteen hundred pounds weight of gold as compensation for 
the Venetian property which he had seized. It is doubtful 
whether any considerable portion of this sum was ever paid. 
Certain buildings in Constantinople were delivered to the 
Venetians in 1189, probably in part payment. 

As the century closed the relations of the Republic with 
Constantinople appeared to have improved. In 1198 an 
alliance was concluded by two envoys, sent for that purpose 
by Henry Dandolo, now become Doge, and was followed by 
an imperial bull promising an indemnity to the Venetians 
and binding them on their side not to assist Alexis, the son of 
the deposed Emperor Isaac. The old soreness, however, still 
remained. The jealousy of the favours heaped on the Pisans, 
the non-payment of the indemnity for the property seized in 
1 17 1, and, above all perhaps, the bitterness of Dandolo, which 
had increased with his age, all tended to make Venice hostile. 
She had, indeed, recovered the territory which had been taken 
from her by the Empire, and her citizens had now as many 
commercial privileges as were possessed by the subjects of the 
Empire themselves. She recognised, however, that she held 
these privileges on a precarious tenure, and that the Empire 
no longer cared to give to the Republic exclusive rights ; and 
the recollection of these facts and of her grievances, joined 
with the knowledge of her own strength and of the imperial 
weakness, combined to make her hostile. The very closeness 
of the alliance which had existed between the Empire and 
Venice had weakened the former where she had the most 
need of strength. Constantinople had had such powerful op- 
ponents against her in the east, the north, and the south-west, 
that most of her attention had been concentrated on her 
armies. She had never altogether neglected her fleet, as the 
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Venetians themselves had learned to their cost in the war 
between 1171 and 1175. But she had acquired the habit of 
looking for the aid of Venice in every struggle which had to 
be fought out at sea, and the result was that the strength of 
the imperial navy had been gradually lessening, until, when 
the hour of supreme trial came, her fleet was powerless to 
resist the invader who had been her hired ally. The rivalries 
of the naval states of Italy kept the Empire in nearly perpetual 
naval war with one or other of them ; but the navy which was 
strengthened by this warfare was that of Venice, and not of 
the New Rome. 

During the last half of the century preceding the great 
expedition which Venice carried to Constantinople, her hos- 
tility and jealousy had been continually increasing. The 
tradition of her alliance with Constantinople was forgotten. 
Her later conquests had been won by her own strength alone. 
The alliance of the New Rome was no longer needful to her, 
and as that alliance had been withdrawn there was substituted 
for it the strongest desire to wound the Empire, to destroy its 
influence, and to take possession of its trade. Her intimate 
relations with the New Rome made her understand better 
than any other state how valuable was her commerce, and 
probably also how much her resources had been diminished 
by the attacks on land and sea ; and the tenacious hostility 
which she showed during the generation preceding her final 
blow contributed more to the weakening of the Empire than 
the opposition of all the other Italian states. 

I have endeavoured to show that during the century and a 
half preceding the Latin Conquest the New Rome and the 
Empire over which it ruled had been attacked as surely no 
state had ever been attacked before. The long contest of the 
Elder Rome with the states of Italy, the five centuries of war- 
fare waged by the remnant of Spaniards who had never given 
in to the Moor, have each of them features which separate 
them distinctly from the contest waged by Constantinople. 
The Romans of the earlier time and the Spaniards who ex- 
pelled the Moors were welded together by community of 
interest and of origin. Intercourse between the various 
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citizens of each race was easy. Sympathy between them was 
natural ; for their numbers were small, and each citizen felt 
that the welfare of the state was also his private interest. The 
Empire had no such advantages. It was composed of peoples 
widely different in origin, in history, and in sympathy. The 
Greeks of the south had never altogether forgotten their 
ancient civilisation, and were a race in intellectual decay. 
The fierce Bulgars and the Slavs of the north of the peninsula 
had not yet emerged from barbarism. The various colonies 
of Wallachs, of Huns, and of other races which were settled 
in the Empire and were compelled to obey its rule, had little 
or no sympathy with the people by whom they were sur- 
rounded. All the peoples, races, and tongues of the Empire 
regarded Constantinople, with its prosperity, its immense 
trade, and its luxury, with a certain rivalry or jealousy often 
amounting to hostility. The community of feeling arising 
either from patriotism or religion, which has always been 
present in the great protracted struggles of nations, hardly 
existed in the Byzantine Empire. Its territory was too wide- 
spread in an age when communication was slow for any such 
common sentiment to exert a powerful influence over the mass 
of the population. The isolation of peoples of various races 
and languages was never under its rule so complete as it is 
now under that of the Ottoman Turks, where Greek, Turk, 
and Bulgarian live side by side without intermarriage and 
almost without intercourse. On the .contrary, the Empire had 
shown a wonderful capacity for assimilating the various races 
which had flowed into it ; but these races had come in such 
numbers and were of such widely different composition that 
the process was far from complete during the period we have 
been considering, when it was necessary for the nation to put 
forth all her strength. A large portion of her army was con- 
tinually engaged in keeping order among the diverse peoples 
and the discordant elements of which her population was 
formed. 

We have seen that the attacks made upon her from 
without were of a formidable nature. While those from the 
Normans of Sicily and from the Italian states were of a kind 
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which have fallen to the ordinary lot of nations, those from 
the East were of an altogether extraordinary and exceptional 
character. Two broad streams of Asiatic barbarians, one to 
the north and the other to the south of the Black Sea, were 
flowing in upon Europe during the century and a half pre- 
ceding 1200, and the Eastern Empire alone had to resist on 
behalf of Europe. Every inducement which the accumulation 
of wealth could offer to such barbarians was held out to them ; 
but I cannot too frequently insist that the greatest incentive 
to their attacks was furnished by religious fanaticism. Our 
small war in the Soudan has reminded us how powerful 
a motive the religious zeal of Mahometanism can supply to 
its newly made converts. The hordes of Asia which hurled 
themselves on the imperial armies of New Rome were filled 
with the like new-born zeal for their faith ; but they had the 
advantage of an almost boundless reserve of men behind 
them, and the richest spoils of the world open for them to 
plunder in case of success. As the magnificent German army 
of the third crusade fought and defeated every attack of the 
Turks between the Marmora and Syria, with the result only 
that it had itself melted away by the time it reached its 
destination, so the imperial armies had again and again by 
virtue of their superior discipline defeated the armies of the 
same enemy, only to find that after a few months another 
army had come into existence, and that new battles had 
again to be fought. The stories of these battles and of these 
victories alike of Crusaders and of the armies of the Empire, 
as told by the Western and by the Byzantine writers, are 
confirmed by the Moslem historians. The history of the 
contest between Christendom and Islam in the west of Europe 
is, with the single exception of the centuries of struggle in 
Spain, that of two or three great battles. We glorify Charles 
Martel and the heroism of John Sobieski. But the story of 
the same struggle against the New Rome is that of a long 
series of battles, of a ceaseless contest, and of the steady 
gaining ground by the enemy during centuries. I have 
already said that the Arab siege of Constantinople may take 
rank with the contemporary battle of Tours. But there is 
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nothing in Western history which, for its tenacity and its 
continuity, can be compared with the struggle made by the 
Empire against the Seljukian Turks. To compare small things 
with great, just as the Philistines were repeatedly defeated by 
the Judges in Bible story, but very shortly had again to be 
met, so the New Rome during a century and a half inflicted 
all but crushing defeats upon the hordes of Asia, only to find 
that after a few months other hordes had taken their place and 
had again to be fought. 

The Empire during this period of almost constant warfare 
in Asia Minor, around the Balkans, and on the west coast of 
the Balkan peninsula, had made a long, and in the main a 
successful, resistance to the attacks of her foes. We have seen 
that when her strength had been sorely spent, five-and-twenty 
years of dynastic struggles, occasioned in part by the fact 
that she was passing through a transition period from absolute 
to oligarchical rule, still further weakened her. Scarcely 
three months passed during the last quarter of the twelfth 
century in which a new claimant for the throne did not make 
his appearance. Unfortunately during that period the actual 
occupants of the throne were imbecile and incompetent men. 
The Empire had held together in spite of these rulers. All 
attacks directed against the city itself had failed. All attacks 
by land would probably have continued to fail but for the 
remarkable combination of circumstances which led to her 
destruction. She had encouraged trade with Italy, and had 
treated foreign merchants with generous indulgence. Each 
of the flourishing states of the Italian peninsula had shared 
in her prosperity and had prospered by her adversity. They 
found their opportunity to obtain the trade of the East while 
Constantinople was fighting the battles of Europe. Venice 
had been peculiarly the favoured city of the New Rome. Her 
fleets had been the naval arm of the Empire until, under the 
demoralisation of the later occupants of the imperial throne, 
when court favourites had plundered the stores intended for 
the navy and had allowed the fleet to fall into decay, the 
Empire had virtually ceased to have a navy. The resis- 
tance which had been offered to the attacks made on land 
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commands our admiration. Her huge blunder was neglect of 
her fleet. This neglect left her open to attack by sea, and 
although such an attack was useless unless it could be 
combined with a simultaneous attack by an army — although, 
too, there was but one state in the world which could equip 
a fleet adequate for the purpose in view, the peculiar position 
of Constantinople ought to have taught her rulers that she 
could never be safe unless she could effectually bar the passage 
of the Dardanelles. When at last the moment came in which 
her old ally was to lead the attack against the imperial city, it 
was by means of the Venetian fleet that the vulnerable point 
was reached. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CONDITION OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1200. 

In 1200 Constantinople was the chief city of the Western 
world. Many circumstances had contributed to give her this 
pre-eminence. Much was due to her geographical position. 
No city at that time or for many centuries previous was so 
well situated for commanding influence at once over Europe 
and Asia. Her situation seemed pre-eminently fitted for the 
seat of the universal empire to which Roman ambition aspired. 
All the trade between Western Europe and the countries 
bordering on the Black Sea, and those to which that sea was 
the highway, must pass her gates. The Sea of Marmora and 
the Bosphorus, called oftencr the Straits of St. George, afforded 
the easiest of paths for the commerce of the neighbouring 
countries. The Golden Horn, the natural harbour of Con- 
stantinople, is protected from every wind, and is so deep 
throughout half its length that even large vessels can be 
moored quite close to the shores, while throughout the other 
half it shoals off so as to afford ample accommodation for 
the smallest vessels. The triangular peninsula upon which 
the city is situated slopes upward gently from the sea on the 
two long sides to a ridge at right angles to the base, and thus 
affords an easy natural drainage. The Bosphorus, which 
flows past the apex of the triangle, has always a strong 
current running either northwards or southwards according 
to the prevailing wind. With rare exceptions there is always 
a corresponding wind blowing across the city. These winds 
have at all times done much to keep the city healthy, and at 
the present day contribute more than any other cause to 
remedy the mischief to which the want of simple sanitary 
precautions would give rise. The site, excellent for strength 
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in defence, salubrious, and convenient for commerce, had 
indeed been admirably chosen by Constantine for the estab- 
lishment of the New Rome, and nearly nine centuries of 
prosperity had added to the wealth with which its great 
founder had endowed it The two chief sources of this 
wealth had been its political pre-eminence and its commerce. 

As the capital city of the eastern division of the Roman 
Empire and the residence of its Emperor and nobility, Con- 
stantinople drew together a large population. It had gradu- 
ally attracted all that was most noteworthy throughout the 
Empire in art and science. The records of the Christian 
Church bear witness to the acuteness of intellect with which 
the great theological questions of the time were, in and about 
Constantinople, discussed and settled for centuries. The 
student of law recognises that the body of jurisprudence 
which was developed in the New Rome, and which is known 
as Roman law, owes to the labours of jurists in Constanti- 
nople most of its precision, its subtlety, its grasp of principles, 
and its wonderful generalisations. The modern world still 
retains the powerful impressions made upon it by Constanti- 
nople. The leading dogmas established by its famous divines 
and its councils are recognised throughout Christendom. 
Roman law, which never ceased to be practised throughout 
Western Europe, has, since its reformation under Napoleon, 
become the law of the whole civilised world with the excep- 
tion of the English-speaking peoples, and even our law has 
been largely added to by doctrines taken, sometimes avowedly, 
sometimes without recognition, from the same storehouse of 
legal principles. All that Paris and Berlin have done towards 
attracting the ablest professors and specialists in the countries 
of which they are the capitals had been done by Constanti- 
nople. The sculptor, the painter, and the architect found 
the best market for their talents in the capital ; the poet or 
the divine, the wrestler or the actor, his most appreciative 
audiences. 

Commerce, however, had contributed still more largely to 
the wealth of the capital. The highway of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles is one of the most important in the 
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world. No city which exists, or has ever existed, has so 
completely commanded an open road leading to, and having 
on each side of it, so many fruitful countries. From Batoum, 
which is the most direct outlet from Central Asia, the best 
available route to Europe was by the Bosphorus. This 
channel, varying from half a mile to a mile wide, could be 
easily defended. After a passage of eighteen miles these 
noble straits lead to Constantinople, which commands on one 
side of it the Marmora, a beautiful and convenient lake under 
the entire control of Constantinople. Its outlet is at the 
Dardanelles, where the facilities for its defence are equal to 
those on the Bosphorus. Thence, through the JEge an, all 
Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor was open to the trading 
vessels of the capital. The imports for the supply of the 
wants of Constantinople and the export of her own products 
were themselves considerable. We have seen that tHh rulers 
of Constantinople had conceded many privileges in favour 
of trade to foreign subjects. But while these concessions 
doubtless increased her wealth, she had reserved to her 
own merchants the exclusive privilege of the Black Sea trade 
and of the import of provisions. But she was then, as she 
has continued to be till quite recently, and will be again 
under a good government, a great mart for the collection and 
distribution of goods. A large amount of the trade between 
Asia and Europe passed through the Bosphorus. Persian 
and Armenian merchants brought their merchandise to Con- 
stantinople, to be distributed from thence throughout Western 
Europe. The city had occupied the first rank among the 
great marts of commerce for so long a period that at the end 
of the twelfth century she had supplied not only the Empire 
of which she was the capital, but also Western Europe, 
Central Asia, and even India, with gold coin. 

At present all foreign merchants without exception live 
outside the walls of Constantinople . 1 The aim of the Latin 

1 It must be remembered that the Constantinople of 1200 was only that 
portion which is now called Stamboul or Istamboul, a word which is probably 
the Turkish abbreviation of Constantinople, just as Skenderoun is the ab- 
breviation of Alexandretta, Skender bey for Alexander bey, Isnik for Nicaea, 
Ismidt for Nicomedia, &c. Another and more popular derivation traces Stamboul 
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colonists in the twelfth century was to obtain quarters inside 
the city. 1 These quarters, as they are usually called by the 
Western writers, consisted of what are known in the East as 
khans, and what were called 8fifio\oi by the Greeks. 2 All 
the Latin quarters, with the exception of two small settle- 
ments which were destined to grow into the city of Galata, 
were, as we have seen, inside the city walls, though it is known 
that inferior houses were built between the walls and the 
waters of the Golden Horn. All the Latin quarters were on 
the side of the city which slopes towards this great harbour. 
The great struggle between the rival colonies, and indeed with 
the Byzantines, was for the scalas or wharves. Across the 
harbour, on the slopes of Pera, and in what is now called 
Galata, 3 were the settlements of Jews who had been banished 
from the city, and probably the dwellings of a few Venetians 
and Genoese. 

Policy of The political economy of a succession of Emperors had 

haS P en- rS encouraged trade. They rarely sought to place restriction 
trade. ged upon commerce. Monopolies were discountenanced. Mer- 
chants were invited to trade, and their rights were strictly 
guarded. The imperial government left traders very much 
to themselves, and did not harass them by useless restrictions 
or by those attempts to protect the public which have so 
often prevented trade. The taking of interest was allowed, 
and hence a great deal of the capital which had belonged to 

to Tt6K\.v, but I think the evidence is in favour of the Turkish origin. 

The Itinerario of Clavigo states that before the Moslem occupation the inhabitants 
themselves called the city Escomboli. The Turks allow a few foreigners to have 
their warehouses in Stamboul, but will not permit them to reside there. All the 
embassies and legations are in Pera, that is, across the water (jr epav = on the other 
side) ; or at Galata, which is a part of what was originally called Pera. 

1 Dr. Paspati, the learned archaeologist of Constantinople, has worked out 
very successfully the topography of Constantinople during the twelfth century. I 
may say that I am greatly indebted to his labours for a good many hints on this 
part of my subject. 

2 Several still exist in Constantinople ; one in particular, well worth visiting, 
is inhabited by Persian merchants. 

8 There are two versions of the derivation of the name Galata. Dr. Paspati 
derives it from 7 c£a«, milk, and would thus make it the town of the milk-sellers, 
like some other towns of a similar name. I am myself inclined to believe that it 
is rather the Italian calk or galle> which in Genoa is a slope, and in Venice an 
enclosed place. 
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the Mahometans on their eastern frontier, by whom the taking 
of interest was strictly forbidden, flowed into the Empire. 
Luxury was permitted. Few attempts were made to fix the 
prices of the merchandise sold. Duties on goods imported 
and exported were light in comparison with what they have 
been in other countries. Even as early as the time of Theo- 
philus it had been formally declared that, as commerce was a 
benefit to the public, any interference with it was an offence 
against the public as well as against the person injured. 

The great commerce which entered the capital brought 
with it much of the liberality which is due to the intercourse 
with foreign nations. Arab traders were allowed to live 
within the city, and foreigners from the West were scandalised 
to see that the Saracens were permitted to build a new 
mosque and to practise in a Christian city the rites of Maho- 
metanism. ‘ It would have been even right to have razed the 
city to the ground/ says a chronicler of the Latin Conquest, 
‘for, if we believe report, it was polluted by new mosques, 
which its perfidious Emperor allowed to be built that he might 
strengthen the league with the Turks / 1 

Manuel wished to remove an anathema from the Catechism 
against the Mahometan conception of God . 2 Italian mer- 
chants, Armenians, Chaldeans, and others not in union with 
the Orthodox Church were yet allowed the exercise of their 
religion. Not only had the Italian colonists their own 
churches, but the chief of their communities had official seats 
allotted to them in the Great Church. Even the Jews, who have 
always in the East been the object of the aversion of the ortho- 
dox Christians, were on the whole fairly well treated. When 
we remember that we are dealing with the period of the mas- 
sacre of Jews in York, Lincoln, and elsewhere in England, it 
is satisfactory to find that Benjamin of Tudela finds, among 
the greatest hardships his countrymen had to bear, that they 
were not allowed to ride on horseback, and that they were 
defiled, according to their law, because the tanners who lived 
near their quarters were permitted to pour out their polluted 

1 Geoffrey of Vinsauf, Chron . of Crusades , p. 94 . 

2 Nicetas, Man. Book VII. 
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water in the streets. This writer has to admit that the Jews 
were comfortably off, that many were manufacturers, many 
merchants, and several extremely rich. 

In addition to the riches which had flowed into the capital 
from the fact that it was the seat of government and the 
greatest emporium of trade, Constantinople had in the twelfth 
City was century amassed wealth because during many centuries it had 
houseof been the treasure-house of the Lower Empire. Men who had 
the East, gathered wealth elsewhere flocked to Constantinople to spend, 
to invest, or to hoard it. Amid an insecurity which had been 
increasing since the Turkish invasion of Asia Minor, those who 
had movable property flocked to the one city which they 
believed to be invulnerable. During many centuries the New 
Rome had been pre-eminently the city of Christendom in 
which wealth had been largely and steadily accumulating. 
The riches of Asia Minor, which had contained many cities and 
states whose wealth had become proverbial, had been continu- 
ally draining away towards Constantinople. The Spanish Jew, 
Benjamin of Tudela, already cited, who visited Constantinople 
in 1 1 6 1 , found it resorted to by merchants who came by land 
and sea from Babylon and Mesopotamia, from Egypt and 
Palestine, from Russia, Hungary, Lombardy, and Spain. No 
city, except Bagdad, the metropolis of the Mahometans, as he 
calls it, equalled it for business and bustle. The tribute brought to 
it every year in silks, gold, and purple cloth filled many towers. 
Its wealth and buildings were equalled in no other city of the 
world. The inhabitants were especially rich in silks, gold, and 
precious stones. They dressed in garments ornamented with 
gold, rode upon horses, and looked like princes. Benjamin 
seems to have been specially struck with the display of 
gold. The new palace of Blachern, built by the reigning 
Emperor, Manuel Comnenos, had its walls and columns 
covered with pure gold. The throne in this palace was of 
gold and ornamented with precious stones. A crown of gold 
was suspended over it, set with stones of inestimable value 
and unusual lustre. All other places of worship in the world 
did not equal in riches, says Benjamin, the church of the 
Divine Wisdom. It was ornamented with pillars of gold and 
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silver and with innumerable lamps of the same materials, 
and its riches were countless. Between the time of Benjamin 
and 1204 this wealth had but slightly diminished. The im- 
perial territory through which he travelled was rich, and pro- 
duced all manner of delicacies and abundance of bread, meat, 
and wine. The inhabitants lived comfortably, every man 
under his own vine and fig-tree. The neighbouring country, 
always fertile, and which four centuries of Ottoman misrule 
have not succeeded in altogether impoverishing, was able to 
furnish annually a large tribute to the capital. 

The wealth of the capital was absolutely and exception- 
ally great. But in relation to the cities of the West it was 
enormous. The Crusaders, under the Marquis of Montferrat 
and Count Baldwin of Flanders, when they gained their first 
view of Constantinople, gazing at its walls and towers from 
the same hills whence, in 1878, the Russian troops wondered 
why they were not marched into the city, were struck with 
an amazement which Villehardouin can hardly find words 
sufficiently strong to express. The wealth, size, strength, and 
magnitude of the capital profoundly impressed them. There 
was not a man, says Villehardouin, who did not tremble at 
the thought, that so strong and rich a city was about to be 
attacked. When ultimately they entered their first impres- 
sions were more than realised. The palaces were richer and 
the churches larger than any they had previously seen. The 
city was well enclosed with high walls and lofty towers. 
Each stone tower, no matter how lofty, had its height in- 
creased by two or three stories of wood. Never, in the 
opinion of this Western Crusader, was a city so well fortified. 
He gives us a more definite idea of the wealth of the city by 
a remarkable comparison. Speaking of a fire which broke 
out while his companions were besieging the city, he says 
that, though it was the third fire which had occurred in the 
city since the Franks had come into the country, more houses 
were destroyed by it than there were in the three largest 
cities belonging to the kingdom of France. The treasure in 
the imperial palace of Bucoleon was enormous, ‘ sans fin ni 
mesure.* The palace of Blachern was found equally well 
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supplied. ‘There was gold and silver for all, vessels of 
precious metal, satins and silk cloth, furs of various kinds, 
and every sort of goods which have ever been found on 
earth/ 

Constantinople at the end of the twelfth century im* 
pressed the Western traveller with its wealth and magnificence 
much more than any city in Europe would now be likely to 
impress any inhabitant of any of the Western countries who 
was tolerably familiar with the towns of his own province. 
The picturesqueness and stateliness of Constantinople is that 
which strikes every modern traveller when he gains his first 
view of the ancient city. Imperial dignity, magnificence, 
opulence, and prosperity were the characteristics which im- 
pressed themselves most deeply on the traveller at the end of 
The princi* the twelfth century. The Crusader who arrived by sea caught 
ings'in the sight first of a group of domes and towers belonging to the 
clt y- churches and great public buildings, most prominent of which 
were Hagia Sophia, the Great Church, dedicated to the Divine 
Wisdom, the churches of the Divine Peace, Hagia Irene, and 
of the Holy Resurrection . 1 The domes were resplendent 
with gold, and the buildings, from the natural formation of 
the land, rose in tiers behind each other, intermingled with 
cypresses and brighter trees in a manner which even now 
makes the view of Constantinople from the sea one of the 

1 Constantine had been the founder of these churches. Probably at the time 
when he named them he was still hesitating whether he should declare for Chris- 
tianity or not, and hence he gave them names which would be suitable in either 
event. The temple of Wisdom and the temple of Peace would have been repro- 
ductions of temples in Rome. At a later date popular belief assumed that these 
churches were dedicated to saints. In the Middle Ages the official name of Hagia 
Sophia was ‘the Great Church of the Divine Wisdom of the Incarnate Word.’ 
These churches are perhaps the most striking illustrations of Constantine’s vacilla- 
tion, but they are not the only ones. His statue at Constantinople represented 
him as Apollo, but the emblems of the Crucifixion served as rays. Under its 
column, which still exists in Constantinople, and is known as the Burnt 
Column, were buried the ancient palladium of the Elder Rome and a piece of 
the true cross. Some of the coins of Constantine have on one side the monogram 
of Christ, and on the other Apollo, with the inscription ‘Sol invictus.’ Hagia 
Sophia was rebuilt by Justinian. The present Plagia Irene was probably built in 
the ninth century. Both these churches remain. Hagia Anastasia, which might 
have become the temple of the pagan feast of the resurrection of nature, no longer 
exists. 
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most charming and impressive in the world. Churches, 
columns, palaces, castles, towers, statues, and masses of 
houses, rose before the spectator in picturesque confusion. 

When the traveller landed the narrow streets and overhanging 
houses did not produce the same disagreeable effect upon him 
that they do upon the modern visitor to Constantinople, be- 
cause he was unfamiliar with better streets, while the signs of 
abundant wealth, both public and private, filled him with 
amazement. The whole Empire had been put under contri- 
bution for the adornment of the capital. The temples and 
public buildings of Greece, of Asia Minor, and of the islands 
of the Archipelago, had been ransacked to embellish what its 
inhabitants spoke of as the Queen City, and even Egypt had 
contributed an obelisk and many other monuments. 

The Great Church was at once the most prominent object Hagia 
in the city and the most interesting and characteristic. Its Sophla ‘ 
noble dome still remains the wonder and the admiration of 
architects. Its internal arrangements and its symmetrical 
proportions have never been excelled. Not only was it the 
model for all subsequent Eastern church architecture and the 
noblest church then existing in the world, but it was the 
centre of the life of the capital. The history of what passed 
within its walls and in its courts is the history of Constanti- 
nople from the time of its construction to that when it was 
stripped of its glory and became the chief temple of a rival 
creed. 

The builders of the Great Church had plundered other 
famous edifices in order to decorate what was intended to 
outstrip the glory of Solomon’s temple, and in order to com- 
plete what remained for nearly a thousand years the master- 
piece of Christian architecture and the dominant model for 
all churches in Eastern Europe. They had transported the 
eight large columns of green granite from the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus ; the eight porphyry columns, with beau- 
tiful white capitals and pedestals, had been brought from the 
Roman temple of the Sun of Aurelian ; the. twenty-four 
columns of granite which support the galleries had come from 
Egypt. The church was full of costly objects which had 
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been sent from every part of the Empire, while the Byzantine 
architects had covered the ceiling with gold and mosaic 
pictures which, even in their present form, mutilated in 
accordance with the requirements of Moslem nakedness, give 
an idea of the rich and magnificent effect which they must have 
produced on the spectator six hundred years ago. The altar 
and the tabernacle were, even amid so much that was gor- 
geous, conspicuous by their splendour. The octagonal tower 
surmounting the tabernacle had over it a golden lily upon the 
imperial orb and cross. The screen secluding the Bema or 
chancel contained twelve silver columns. The patriarchal 
throne and those of the seven priests were covered with the 
same precious metal. Within the vestries were an immense 
number of chalices and vases and 42,000 robes embroidered 
with pearls and precious stones. Twenty-four Gospels, 
written 011 parchment with all the skill of the East, were 
preserved in massive gold cases. The chandeliers were of 
gold, and everything belonging to the interior of the church 
was on a similar scale of magnificence. Add to this that the 
ceremonial had been arranged with a view to splendour, that 
barbarous envoys had been so stricken by the magnificence 
of this ceremonial and by the sense of awe and majesty which 
it produced that they reported what they saw to be super- 
natural, and we may realise the effect which the service in 
Hagia Sophia produced upon visitors from the West. 1 The 
walls of the building were veneered with beautiful slabs of 
marble, arranged so as to produce a general effect of richness 
and a harmony of tone, while the whole of the interior gave 
an impression of unity and beauty such as even no Gothic 
cathedral produces, and which makes a modern authority in 

1 See Stanley’s Eastern Churchy p. 299. The author remarks that the Byzan- 
tine historian of the visit of the Russian envoys to S. Sophia gives the reply of 
the guides, ‘ What ! do you not know that angels come down from heaven to 
mingle in our services ? * without any observation, and that the effect was a striking 
one produced on a barbarous people by the union of religious awe and outward mag- 
nificence. He observes also that a like confusion supports the supposed miracle 
of the Holy Fire at Jerusalem. As to the latter, whatever may have been its 
origin, it is now purely and simply a fraud, and that the Greek Church should still 
retain a service in which God is thanked for sending the fire is the worst piece of 
evidence I know of against that Church. 
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architecture doubt whether any Christian church exists of 
any age whose interior is even now so beautiful as this mar- 
vellous creation of Byzantine art. 1 Seen by Sir John Maun- 
deville in 1322, and when it had been considerably injured, it 
impressed him as ‘the fairest and noblest church in the 
world.' 2 

But while the Great Church of the Divine Wisdom was 
the crown of so much that was beautiful and magnificent, 
there were other buildings which claimed the attention of 
travellers. It was surrounded with edifices which were cha- 
racterised with Byzantine splendour. Near at hand to the 
north-east was the imperial palace, a mass of buildings be- 
tween St. Sophia and the Marmora, and occupying a site 
which, from its choice by Constantine down to the present 
day, has been renowned at once for wonderful beauty and for 
the many and great events with which its history is crowded. 
The Imperial Square— the ancient Forum, or Augusteon — 
adjoined the Great Church and the palace, and was sur- 
rounded by a double colonnade. Opposite the church, and 
upon a pedestal of bronze resting on seven arches, rose an 
equestrian bronze statue of the Emperor Justinian, of colossal 
size ; his right hand extended threateningly to the East, 
while in his left he held an orb as symbol of universal 
dominion. Near at hand, to the south, was the imperial hip- 
podrome, the structural portion of which has almost entirely 
disappeared, but of which there are still sufficient remains to 
enable us to see that it was nine hundred feet long and half 
that width. Its rows of seats in white marble, and probably 
after the beautiful model of those found in the theatre of 
Bacchus at Athens, have long since disappeared. The 
materials of which the portion set apart for the spectators 
was formed have been taken away to be used in the con- 
struction of neighbouring mosques and buildings. In 1201, 

1 Fergusson’s History of Architecture , vol. ii. p. 321. See also in the Nine • 
teenth Centtiry of December, 1884, an article by the same author on ‘The Pro- 
posed New Cathedral for Liverpool,’ in which he says (p. 91 1) : ‘ S. Sophia . . . 
which is the most beautifully proportioned interior of any church yet erected for 
Christian purposes anywhere. ’ 

2 Early Voyages in Palestine , p. 1 30. 
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however, the hippodrome was probably but little changed 
from what it had been for several centuries. Commenced by 
Severus, successive emperors had added to it and adorned it. 
There were then in it the famous bronze horses which now 
adorn the church of St. Mark in Venice, an obelisk of 
Egyptian syenite still standing in the centre, and which we 
learn from an inscription upon the base had been set up again 
by the Emperor Theodosius after it had lain a considerable 
time on the ground. Near to this obelisk stood a pyramid, 
which marked the goal of the chariot races. Probably on the 
other side of the obelisk stood the famous column of the Three 
Serpents, 1 a monument which had been an ancient relic when 
it was brought to Constantinople. It dated back to the time 
of the Persian invasion of Greece, and had served at Delphi 
to support the golden tripod which the Greeks found in the 
enemy’s camp after the battle of Plataea, and which they had 
dedicated to Apollo. Seen in position at Delphi by Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides, it had been placed in the hippodrome 
by Constantine, and was probably looked on by the Byzan- 
tine spectators with similar awe to that with which the Turks 
have always regarded it — an awe which has probably been the 
main cause of its preservation. 

Near the hippodrome to the west was the noble column 
of porphyry, which still stands as the Burnt Column, but which 
in 1200 had been recently restored, according to the still 
legible inscription, by the most pious Emperor, Manuel Com- 
nenos. In other parts of the city were other columns, while 
statues, some of which were of the best period of Greek art, 
were probably more numerous than in any city now existing. 
Beyond the hippodrome, the traveller would have met on 
every hand solid constructions, which bore witness to the 
wealth of the city. The north-eastern corner, now known as 
Seraglio Point, was one mass of churches, baths, and palaces. 
Behind it, and near the church of the Divine Wisdom, rose, 
besides the buildings already mentioned, the great palace of 

1 The column still exists, but the heads have disappeared. Various untrust- 
worthy reports are given as to their disappearance. One of them remained in 
situ until 1621. A portion of one has recently been recovered, and is in the 
Imperial Museum at Stamboul. 
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the Senate, and some of the most famous of what are now 
called Turkish baths. On the further slope, towards the Mar- 
mora, were the beautiful church built by Justinian, and called 
now Little Hagia Sophia, the palace of the Patriarch, called 
the Tricline, on account of the three flights of stairs by which 
it was approached, and other buildings. To the west of these 
buildings were the law courts, the palaces of the nobility, with 
other columns and statues. The remains of the baths and of 
some of these palaces still bear witness to the solidity of 
their construction, and the stateliness, and especially to what 
I may call the modernness, of their design. 

The shore of the Golden Horn from Seraglio Point, 
throughout half its distance, was occupied by foreign and 
native merchants, whose vast stores were crowded with mer- 
chandise. The other half, up to the point where the wall 
turned southwards to form the landward defence of the city, 
was occupied by monasteries and by churches, which appear 
to have been enclosed by a wall, while the enclosure was 
known as the Pctrion. 

There was yet another species of wealth than those fur- 
nished by commerce and the other sources I have named, 
which cannot be passed over. Constantinople was conspi- 
cuous in the eyes of the Crusaders more for its treasure in 
relics than in works of art. The men of the West were too 
ignorant to understand the work of Phidias or of Lysippus. 
But they were connoisseurs in relics. During many years the 
churches of the West had been striving with each other to 
obtain possession of these Christian mementoes. When at 
rare intervals a traveller had returned from the East who had 
obtained possession of such an object, he was regarded as a 
benefactor of the Church. The relic was received by the 
community to which it was destined with solemn procession 
and religious services. In many instances the possession of a 
relic made the fortune of the church or monastery where it 
was contained. The search after relics became almost a 
craze, like that after new varieties of tulips or old china. 
Constantinople was the greatest storehouse — perhaps I may 
say manufactory — of such relics. Its population was the 
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richest among Christian states, and its wealthy citizens were 
proud of such possessions as evidences of their wealth, and 
were glad to purchase the favour of the Church by bequeath- 
ing them. But Constantinople had never possessed so many 
relics as at the time of the fourth crusade, and these stores of 
wealth were always to be seen by those who wished . 1 The 
unceasing turmoil in which Asia Minor and Syria had been 
kept by the Saracens and Turks had made the Christian 
populations ready to transfer their wealth to the strongest 
city in the world, but especially to take sacred relics out of 
reach of the infidel. In the East as in the West, the 
churches, or the buildings adjoining them, were often used as 
storehouses for the deposit of articles of value. They were 
strongly built and safer than ordinary houses from fire and 
thieves. The Church had from early times preserved these 
deposits with extraordinary legislation, of which we have still 
traces in our law of sacrilege, and it has been suggested that 
the number of relics was exaggerated by Latin travellers who 
visited Constantinople in consequence of the great store of 
wealth which they saw in the churches. But, however this 
may be, it can hardly be doubted that not even in Rome 
itself has there ever been amassed so great a number of 
articles of veneration as existed in Constantinople at the open- 
ing of the thirteenth century. The treasure of sacred relics in 
the city was immense, says one writer . 2 There were as many 
relics in the city, says Villehardouin, as in all the rest of the 
world put together . 3 We may despise the veneration of 
relics because we doubt the authenticity of the objects. But 
we are dealing with the Ages of Faith, and the Crusaders fully 
believed both in their genuineness and usefulness. ‘ For my 
part/ says La Brocquiere , 4 ‘ I believe that God has spared the 
city more for the holy relics it contains than for anything else/ 

1 Ingulphus, History of Croyland. 

2 ‘ Lectiones S. Petri Insulensis,’ Exuvia Sacra, vol. ii. p. 9. 

* Villehardouin, p. 192. Many similar statements might be quoted, e.g . 
Matthew Amalphitanus, Exuvia Sacra , 171 : ‘ Erat enim Constantinopolitana 
civitas plurimorum sanctorum consecrata reliquiis et munita corporibus, quorum 
praesidio primatum glorise meruit inter omnia regna.’ — ‘ Histoire de la saincte 
larme,’ Exuvia Sacra , vol. i. p. 189. 

* Bohn’s Translation, p. 341. 
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The city which guarded so much wealth and such valuable Tfeecity 
treasures was encircled with strong walls and towers, which 
gave it a strength such as no other city in the world possessed. 

On the side bordered by the Sea of Marmora and that by the 
Golden Horn, access to the walls could only be made by an 
enemy who had command of the sea. On the landward side 
there were two walls with strong towers at short intervals, 
and along more than three-fourths of the length a third wall 
and a ditch. These walls terminated at the Marmora end in 
a fortress, now occupied by the famous Seven Towers, and at 
the Golden Horn end by another near the imperial palace of 
Blachern. The walls were lofty, the inner one sixty feet high, 
and the ditch between them thirty-five feet broad and twenty- 
five feet deep. Even in their present condition they give a 
good idea of the resistance which could be offered by their 
defenders at a time when cannon were unknown, and con- 
stitute perhaps the most superb mass of ruins in Europe. 

To enable the city to stand a siege there were underground Cisterns, 
and other cisterns for the storage of water which are still 
magnificent in their ruin, and one at least of which has not to 
this day been explored. Some of these were supplied through 
subterranean pipes which invaders were unable to discover. 

‘These cisterns/ says Manuel Chrysoleras with pardonable 
exaggeration, ‘ resemble lakes or even seas.’ Those which 
were uncovered were surrounded with large trees . 1 At 
ordinary times the city was supplied by the ancient aqueducts 
which had been restored by the Emperors Valens and Justinian 
and the first of which still gives the main supply of water to 
Stamboul. 

Most of the palaces and public buildings in Constantinople 
were of white stone, but everywhere then, as now, there was a 
general use of marble, such as might have been expected in 
the chief city situated on the Marmora. 

There was, no doubt, another side to this picture. While Dwellings 
the nobles and the merchant princes of the capital occupied poorer 
marble palaces, the workmen and the poorer classes were class * 

1 Eleven large cisterns are enumerated by Constantius ; the best known now 
is that called the Thousand and One Columns. 
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crowded into the narrowest streets, and were left, as a writer 
of the time of Manuel remarks, to stench and darkness . 1 The 
houses of an inferior class were built of wood, as indeed they 
have always been in the same city on account of the absence 
in the neighbourhood of Constantinople of any other cheap 
building material. Palaces crowded the hovels together as 
they did in all the cities of Western Europe for centuries after 
that with which I am concerned. It was indeed the very 
wealth of Constantinople, as compared with that of Paris or 
any Western city, which made the distinction between the 
luxury and poverty more visible than that with which Western 
writers were familiar. What they saw in the capital of the 
East, their descendants were destined to see in Venice, 
Marseilles, Paris, and London. 

Constanti- Life among the wealthier classes of Constantinople and 

city 1 ©? its neighbourhood must have been on the whole very pleasant. 

pleasure There were villas on the neighbouring shores of the Bosphorus, 
on the Marmora towards San Stefano, and on the shore 
beyond Chalcedon, where one might escape from the great 
heat of summer and spend half the year in a country life, 
while the well-built palaces of the city were warm and com- 
fortable in winter. The inhabitants appreciated these privi- 
leges and were proud of the Queen of Cities. The Byzantine 
noble when compelled to leave it longed to be back again. 
He loved the sacred city and the Marmora, where the zephyrs 
blew so softly, where the fountains were so pleasant, the baths 
so delicious, where the dolphins and other varieties of fish 
disported themselves on the surface of the waters, and where 
the nightingales and other singing birds made delightful 
music for those who flocked from all parts of the world to hear 
it . 2 Constantinople was a city of business, but it was likewise 
a city of pleasure. Everything that wealth could buy could 
be secured within its walls. As in our own days men who 
have acquired money in remote regions flock to Paris or 
London to take part in the luxurious life of these capitals, so 
the Cyprian, the islander, the trader from many a remote 
province or country, went to Constantinople as the place where 

1 Odon de Deuil. 3 Nicetas, Alexis Comnenos , iii. i. 
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he could make the best investment of his money in pleasure. 
But the inhabitant of what the Western writers then called 
Romania had a greater inducement to go to Constantinople 
than the inhabitant of Manchester or Marseilles to go to 
London and Paris. Property is in modern times as safe in 
these provincial cities as in the capitals of the countries in 
which they are situated, but property at Smyrna or elsewhere 
in Asia Minor was liable to attacks from the Turks ; property 
in IVfitylene or others of the islands of the ^Egean and along 
the seaboard of the Empire had to be continually protected 
from the pirates who were already infesting the neighbouring 
seas. No city was regarded as so secure as Constantinople, 
and amidst this security the wealthy man could find rarer 
silks, finer linen, and purer dyed purple, richer furs, dishes of 
greater delicacy, and wines of more rare and costly vintage 
than in the provinces. Precious stones and jewellery of every 
kind, including those ropes of pearls which are yet to be seen 
in daily wear at Damascus and other remote cities of Turkey, 
and to the display of which the inhabitants of Eastern Europe, 
like those of Asia, have always attached great importance, 
might be more safely worn, could be shown to more people, 
and would be more highly appreciated than in the provincial 
towns. The Crusaders regarded the luxurious dresses of the 
Byzantines as marks of effeminacy, just as a Turcoman horde 
clothed in sheepskin marching upon Paris would be sure to 
regard the luxury of the capital as a sign that the manliness 
had departed from the nation. The Byzantines looked on the 
rough and ill-dressed Crusaders as rude and uncouth barba- 
rians, unskilled in science, ignorant of art and literature, and 
entire strangers to the luxuries of civilisation. The Crusaders 
are never weary of calling attention to the luxury and the 
wealth of the inhabitants of Constantinople, and Nicetas him- 
self, the chief Byzantine historian of this period, tells several 
stories against his own countrymen of the fault found by the 
Crusaders with the effeminate character of this luxury. We 
may be sure, however, that the Byzantine point of view was 
far different. All the pleasures of nature and of art were his. 
The climate was safe from the great heat of Smyrna or the 
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cold of even a few miles further north on the Black, that is, 
the rough, bleak Sea. The Golden Horn, the Marmora, and 
the Bosphorus were bright during six or seven months of the 
year with gaily-decked and graceful caiques, probably not 
much unlike their present representatives, except that they 
were higher in the stem and stern, and thus more graceful in 
form. Carefully trained oarsmen from the Greek islands or 
from the neighbouring shores were to be had at a cheap rate, 
and each noble family had its own crews with gay distinctive 
badges. The ruins now existing in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople show how largely the nobles led a villa life on 
the borders of the sea. No city in the world is so largely 
gifted by nature with the requirements for a happy life. The 
bright sky, the blue, tideless waters of the Marmora, the vine- 
producing shores, the forests which even yet have not been so 
far destroyed as to drive away the nightingale, the flights of 
quail which pass the city twice every year and still fall 
occasionally in the streets of Constantinople, the never-failing 
supply of fish and other food, the presence of birds of beautiful 
plumage and song, all contributed to the joyous life of this 
city of pleasure. 

Leaving out of consideration for the present the childish 
and effeminate exhibitions of pomp which were direct imita- 
tions of the barbaric magnificence of Eastern courts, we may 
yet recognise that the pageants of the imperial court must 
often have been extremely beautiful. In Church and State 
alike ceremonial had been carefully studied. Let us suppose 
that the Emperor, having passed out of the Golden Gate, which 
was near the southern end of the wall running nearly north 
and south, and forming the base of the triangle within which 
Constantinople is enclosed, and having inspected his troops 
along the range of this landward wall, finds himself at the 
Golden Horn termination of the wall on the height above 
what is now known as Eyoub — on the spot, that is, where 
tradition asserted that Eyoub, the companion in arms of 
Mahomet, was killed during the Arab siege of Constantinople 
in 668. The view before him is the finest to be had from 
land of the city. Cape behind cape and dome behind dome 
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arise in picturesque beauty until they terminate in what is 
now known as Seraglio Point. Beneath him were the palace 
and towers, and beneath them again the prisons of the 
Blachern. Above him float the imperial banners, with the 
crescent, the ancient emblem of Constantinople, on some, the 
imperial eagle or the white lion on others. As he prepares to 
go down to the Golden Horn, the troops are drawn up to do 
him honour. There are Dalmatians under their national flags, 
clothed in the brilliantly embroidered dress which even yet is 
the most picturesque in Europe, and armed with swords and 
lances. There is a company of the Scholarii, or guards of the 
palace, composed of nobles, some of whom were clothed in 
rose-coloured tunics, and another of the body guard, chosen 
from the Scholarii on account of their stature and strength, 
and known as Candidati, from their light and beautifully 
embroidered garments, and yet another of the Macedonians 
of the great heteria, with swords, silver belts, gilded shields, 
and doubled-edged axes likewise gilded. Near the Emperor 
is a company of his foreign guards, composed of Scythians, 1 
Englishmen, and others of a kindred race, whose light hair 
and beards mark them as of Northern origin, and belonging 
to the famous Warings or Varangians. They are armed with 
huge double battle-axes or bills, and, under their own acalyth, 
cluster about the Emperor, who puts more trust in their sturdy 
arms and northern fidelity than in either the noble Scholarii 
or the gaudy troops of Macedonians. 

The oarsmen of the imperial trireme stand at the water’s 
edge, bearing the imperial gonfalons emblazoned with gold, 
while the imperial standard, similarly embroidered, is carried 
before hifn. The trireme bears, as its figure-head, the imperial 
eagle with outspread wings, of shape not unlike what has 
come down to us from imperial times in many of our own 
cathedrals. The oarsmen in the imperial livery are well 
matched, and, as soon as the Emperor has taken his seat 
beneath the canopy, pull at once with a bold stroke out into 

' The term Scythians is used very vaguely, but probably usually indicated the 
tribes, not Tartars, of Central Asia, who are now represented by the so-called 
Teke Turcomans. 
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the midst of the Golden Horn, each man taking care not to 
lift his eyes to the imperial face . 1 The trireme is spread with 
rich carpets. The nobles are richly clad in silk. The 
attendant caiques are hardly less graceful or brilliantly 
ornamented than that of the Emperor. Their occupants vie 
with each other in the display of silks, richly embroidered in 
pearls and in jewelry. As they glide along the Golden Horn 
strains of music are heard, and the procession passes along, 
interrupted occasionally by the shouts of pleasure-seekers in 
other caiques, or of Venetian or Genoese passing across to 
Pera or Galata. 

Learning Nor amid such luxury was science, art, and literature for- 

negiecteJ. gotten. Constantinople had long been the asylum of scholars 
and of artists. From the time when Constantine had issued 
his edict for the transport to the city which he had chosen as 
the New Rome of the chief works of art which had em- 
bellished the cities of Greece and Asia Minor, columns, statues, 
and busts had continued to be sent to the capital, until 
travellers who visited the city in the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries were amazed at the number of works of art which 
they saw around them. As the seat of the most important 
Patriarchate of the eastern division of the Empire, the great 
Christian writers flocked to the capital, and every monastery 
had its collection of manuscripts. At various times in the 
history of the New Rome the Hellenic spirit of philosophy 
seemed on the point of mastering that of Christianity ; and the 
treasures of ancient Greek literature, intelligible to the people 
in a language which had been comparatively but little changed, 
were reproduced and stored up, to become the seed for a new 
harvest of learning. If the sensual and sensuous pleasures 
which Constantinople offered in greater profusion than any 
other European city were not enough for the better minds of 
the time, they could find’ satisfaction in having access to more 
literature of a better quality than any other erty could afford. 


1 The same custom has been handed' down to modern times. Indeed, there 
can be little doubt that the famous procession of the Sultan to mosqjue by water 
is a pretty close reproduction of the imperial journey. The Sultan’s caique for 
state ceremonies still has the Roman eagle with outstretched wings at its .bow. 
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The subtle Greek intellect was too often inclined to waste its 
strength on the useless distinctions of a hair-splitting philo- 
sophy or theology which has become to us intolerable and 
almost incomprehensible; but even while accepting the waste 
of intellectual strength and the valuelessness of the subjects 
usually discussed, one is compelled to admit that the fact that 
a considerable proportion of the population took an interest in 
these subtleties implies an amount of education and of literary 
development to which the men of the West were almost alto- 
gether strangers. The interest, too, which the great mass of 
the population took in the discussion of religious questions 
shows an intelligence which, entertained by men possessed of 
the acuteness of Greek thinkers, must in all likelihood have 
led to a great religious movement for reform of doctrine that 
would have amounted to an Eastern reformation, which would 
probably have profoundly modified Western Christianity, had 
circumstances allowed it to be developed. 

In former times religious questions had occasioned infinite 
discussion in Constantinople. In the twelfth century the 
popular interest in such discussions had altogether ceased. 
The period in question had not, in the East at least, given rise 
to any special religious or intellectual movement. The disputes 
which had raged in the early Church, and which had been 
continued by the Blues and Greens, by many a heretical sect, 
and by those who took part in the Iconoclast controversy, had 
died out, and were represented either by what to most men 
had already become incomprehensible articles of faith, or by 
persecuted sects banished into the mountains of the peninsula 
or the recesses of Asia Minor, where, like the Paulicians, they 
were destined to linger on for centuries longer. During the 
eight long centuries between Constantine and the thirteenth 
century there had been burning controversies, in which the 
city had displayed an intellectual life and activity, a popular 
interest in abstract questions as keen and as vivid as that 
shown by the inhabitants of London during the time of Charles 
the First, and not less eloquently than justly pointed to by 
Milton as a proof of a quick and bold spirit among his 
countrymen. Religious belief was understood to have been 
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settled for all time. The centuries which were to bring in- 
quiry and doubt had not yet dawned. The Church was part 
of the established order of things. Religion was one of the 
institutions over which the Emperor presided almost as abso- 
lutely as over law. No inquiry into the subject was necessary. 
It had been decreed by the Emperor. as had law, and had 
even a higher, and if possible a more indisputable, authority 
and sanction. As all that subjects had to do with laws was 
to obey them, so also all that they had to do with religion 
was to avail themselves of the advantages which it offered. 
Baptism into the Church, which was the spouse of Christ, re- 
generated the body ; the administration of the sacraments 
kept it pure ; and no one doubted that when man’s earthly 
course was run, the purified body, having thus been made 
capable of resurrection, would rise again. The plan of salva- 
tion was simple of apprehension, was universally accepted 
was easy to follow. Religion thus sat very lightly upon the 
inhabitants of the Empire, gave them no anxiety, and, I am 
disposed to believe, did not very much influence their conduct. 
There was no enthusiasm, there were no burning questions, 
no zeal, and very little piety. If a comparison were to be 
instituted between the religious condition of the Empire and 
anything existing in modern times, I should again refer to 
Russia. The way in which the Orthodox Church is accepted 
by the great mass of the peasants, the wonderful manner in 
which its practices are interwoven with the habits of the 
people, and form part of the military, naval, and civil disci- 
pline of the Empire, are all reproductions of the condition of 
things which the elder branch of the same Church had pre- 
sented in the twelfth century in the New Rome, except that 
the Slavonic spirit is, and ever has been, of a more serious 
tone than that which has prevailed among those either of 
Greek descent or who have come under the influence of Greek 
literature. The Greek spirit of Arianism, which was defeated 
at Nicaea, ultimately conquered throughout Eastern Christen- 
dom, and substituted the Hellenic for the Hebraic aspect of 
Christianity. 

The explanation of much of the difference in regard to 
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the position of religion in modern times and in the West, and 
that which existed in the twelfth century, is to be found in 
the results which arose from the facts, first, that the teaching 
of the Orthodox Church was unquestioned, and, second, that 
the Emperor was head alike of Church and State. The first 
weakened the intellectual side of the Church; the second welded 
religious observances into the national life. Nominally we 
have and have had in England the theory of a head of the 
State in things spiritual as well as in things temporal. 
Actually the sovereign has never been generally regarded as 
possessing such predominance as is accorded to the Czar or 
was accorded to the Emperors in Constantinople. As I have 
already pointed out, the Emperor, when he ceased to be 
officially recognised as divine, had acquired a position over 
the Christian Church which gave him very nearly divine 
attributes. If it be said that such a regard was incompatible 
with his being in theory an elected sovereign, I may point to 
the fact that the Pope’s position certainly loses nothing by the 
fact that he too is elected. The ruler of the East was Emperor 
and Pope in one. That the head of the State was at once the 
head of the Church explains also what in the West would be 
regarded as the strange mixture of things temporal and 
spiritual in Constantinople. The churches were the great 
treasure-houses and the great depositaries of merchandise* 
The markets were usually about their doors. Hagia Sophia, 
in the capital, was not merely the greatest ehurch in Christen- 
dom, but was the centre of the life of the city. I do not forget 
how great a part our own parish churches and cathedrals 
played during the middle ages in the social and municipal 
life of the people. But in the New Rome Hagia Sophia was 
at once the minster and the town hall — the patriarchal church 
and the chamber for the election of the Emperor, the meeting 
place for councils of the Church and for the inhabitants who 
wished to depose an unpopular Emperor. Amid the marvels 
of its luxury, its spacious narthex and yet outer courts and 
outbuildings were applied to the purposes of commerce and 
the ordinary requirements of a great city. The priests, who* 
it must be remembered, are always married, and the churches 
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were both largely employed in the secular life of the city. 
Contracts were registered by the priests. The sanctions of 
the Church were employed to enforce fair dealing, and an 
amount of honesty was thus secured in trade which, for the 
period, was remarkable. 

Monas- For those who sought a more severe religious practice the 

itnes* monasteries were open and existed in great numbers. In the 

capital the district of the Petrion contained several, while 
outside the walls and on the neighbouring hills were others, 
the ruins of which show that at one time the number of 
monks must have been very great In the Eastern Church, 
however, monasticism has never assumed the strict and 
gloomy forms which the great Western orders of monks have 
given to it. 

Wealth such as I have attempted to describe, luxuries 
which were almost unknown unless by name in Western 
Europe, a city which was the storehouse of art and of learn- 
ing, all imply an amount of civilisation which, when com- 
pared with that which prevailed during the time of Richard 
the First and John in England, may justly be called high. 

Sense of Nor must it be forgotten that that which constituted the 

the Capital. m ost essential element in the civilisation of the capital and 
its neighbourhood was its security. We read in Benjamin of 
Tudcla, and in other Western as well as in Greek writers, of 
the abundance of which he saw the signs as he passed 
through the Empire, of the confidence which, in spite of inva- 
sions on all the frontiers, the population had in the power of 
the government to protect it. At a time when feudalism had 
organised the great masses of the West into armed popula- 
tions, and looked upon commerce and the exercise of handi- 
craft with the contempt of ignorance, the inhabitants of the 
Empire were freely carrying on trade or tilling the ground. 
There were within the Empire no feudal towers, with serfs and 
retainers ready at any moment to engage in private warfare, 
but a country full of farms, prosperous and -secure. The pax 
Romana had been well maintained within the Empire, and 
around the capital had hardly yet been disturbed. More 
fortunate than its elder rival, the New Rome had never seen 
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a hostile army within its walls. The shores of the Marmora 
were dotted with the pleasant villas of merchants and nobles, 
for the roads were good, and the capital to the last provided 
security for life and property. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to describe the 
wealth and luxury of the city as it existed in 1 200. The Cru- 
saders were amazed at the many forms in which this luxurious 
wealth was displayed. To the inhabitants of Constantinople 
this luxury was the outward form in which civilisation showed 
itself — was, in fact, the natural result and the proof of civilisa- 
tion. To the Crusader it was no more the sign of civilisation 
than was the display of a somewhat similar luxury to the 
English soldiers who in our own days entered Pekin. The 
countrymen of Richard the Lion-hearted, the contemporaries 
of the barons who secured our great charter, no less than the 
countrymen of Philip of France and Frederic Barbarossa, mar- 
velled at what they saw ; but they felt that all the luxury was 
associated with much that was mean, debasing, and effeminate. 

They saw wealth, and with it cowardice, luxurious habits of 
life, lying and treachery, the glorification of the few at the 
expense of the many, and the absence of public spirit, with its 
corresponding results in the administration of government. 

Side by side with the gorgeous pageantry of the court Effeminac; 
there was an amount of effeminacy which rightly impressed ruling 
the Crusaders with a low opinion of the state into which the classes - 
Empire had fallen. Native writers, as well as travellers from 
Western Europe, abound with stories showing to what a 
degree this effeminacy had been developed. It seemed to the 
men of the West, who counted courage as the highest virtue, 
as the virtue which implied almost all others, that the manli- 
ness had gone out of the race in consequence of its wealth. 

At times, no doubt, they were led into the mistake of under- 
estimating the valour of their enemies, and of supposing that 
because they were luxurious they were cowards ; as when 
the Germans, who, under Conrad, King of Swabia, with 
a more numerous force had attacked the Roman army in 
1 147, were defeated by the superior strategy of the enemy 
they had despised. 
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What the Crusaders found fault with were the results of a 
long period of decadence in social manners and life, the 
history of which it is not difficult to trace. The success of 
the New Rome in Asia had been the principal cause of its 
weakness, and largely contributed to its downfall. So long 
as the country had been able to keep its democratic organisa- 
tion of municipalities — so long, that is, as the Greek idea of 
local government had continued, so long the Empire had been 
in little danger. After its conquests had been extended far 
eastward, its wealth caused the Emperors to be independent 
of the European provinces, and enabled them gradually to 
deprive the provincial towns and cities of their independence. 
The nobles of Constantinople governed the provinces of 
Syria and Asia Minor as sovereigns in everything but their 
subjection to the Emperor. The government in the capital 
fell gradually into the hands of men who had been used to 
these Asiatic modes of rule. The traditions which the Greek 
race had preserved of independent municipal rule were for- 
gotten. All government was centralised in the capital, until 
the people in the provinces began to forget that the interest 
of Constantinople was also theirs. There were, as we have 
seen, new influences at work, the tendency of which was to 
make the government Venetian in character, but of these the 
Crusaders knew nothing. Even in the capital itself the 
influences of Asia were altogether baneful. The rulers had 
but few occasions when it was necessary to consult the wishes 
of the citizens. Wealth poured into the imperial treasury in 
such abundance that an appeal to the popular will for new 
taxes was rarely necessary. The citizens lost their interest in 
politics worthy of the name, and confined themselves in 
taking part in the many dynastic changes with which the 
later history of the Empire abounds. Even from the founda- 
tion of the New Rome its imperial government had been 
possessed with the ideas of luxury which had already 
weakened the elder city on the banks of the Tiber. A new 
government had been imported into Byzantium, a govern- 
ment which was Caesarian and absolute in character, and 
which had even in Italy absorbed much of the effeminacy, 
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extravagance, and luxury of the East. The position, how- 
ever, of the city of Constantine rendered it more liable than 
its predecessor had been to be affected by the influences averse 
to progress which have usually surrounded Asiatic princes. 

The gorgeousness of the Persian and Indian courts came to 
be reproduced on the Bosphorus, just as they were in the 
cities even of the Mahometan caliphates on the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. And as the New Rome claimed something 
like universal dominion, it seemed natural to her citizens that 
her splendour should eclipse theirs. Her conquests enabled 
her to succeed in doing so. 

Without attempting to trace how this result was brought 
about, and especially without attempting to trace the long 
series of events by which the ideas of absolutism and 
centralisation gradually undermined the systems of local 
government which had been preserved in the villages and 
towns, it is necessary, in order to understand the position of 
the imperial government at the end of the twelfth century, to 
see what were the results of the influence of Asia on the 
social life of the New Rome. 

The first and most noxious of these results was the bring- Position of 
ing into Europe of the Asiatic conception of the position of womam 
woman. I have ventured to express my opinion already 
that the fatal curse of Mahometanism is that the position it 
assigns to woman renders progress beyond a certain point 
impossible. Family life in the European sense cannot exist. 

Woman holds, and has everywhere held, under Moslem rule 
an inferior position, and the inevitable result ensues after a 
few generations that the whole race has become less moral, 
less manly, and less intelligent. An observer ready to 
examine all systems of religion with academical impartiality 
would find a difficulty in pointing out any doctrine or practice 
taught or permitted by the religion of Islam which should 
prevent its followers from growing in civilisation, except it 
were in the position universally assigned in practice among 
Mahometans to woman. To regard her as existing only for 
the purposes of pleasure or of propagation, and as necessarily 
degraded in thought, and therefore requiring to be watched 
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lest she should be unfaithful, is to degrade her, and implies 
keeping her in ignorance, and shutting her off from the 
education obtained by contact with the world. But to de- 
grade generations of mothers means also to degrade the 
race itself. 

The New Rome by her proximity to Asia had acquired 
far too much of this Asiatic conception of the position due to 
woman. During long centuries the notion of her degradation 
had been spreading downwards from the court and the 
capital, and this in spite of the position which Roman law 
had assigned her. Fortunately for the descendants of the 
inhabitants of the Lower Empire, they were saved by their 
religion from the lowest depth which the Asiatic creed had 
permitted or caused. Christianity had never permitted 
polygamy, and the spectacle of hundreds of women kept 
together in luxurious imprisonment in Constantinople was 
reserved for later times and Asiatic courts. 

But allowing for the absence of polygamy, the estimate 
of woman in the capital was altogether Asiatic in character. 
Nicetas, who as a monk regarded woman from a monkish point 
of view, finds fault with the wife of Alexis the Third, and 
incidentally gives an indication of the position of woman a 
few years before the time of the Latin Conquest. He says 
that he does not complain of her insensate luxury nor of her 
prodigal extravagance, but of her immodesty (which he 
explains to mean that she was shameless enough to wish to 
take a part in the government) ; that she gave her orders 
without waiting to see whether they were in accord with the 
wishes of the Emperor ; that when the latter received foreign 
ambassadors her throne was as high as his, and she took her 
seat covered with diamonds and precious stones. The nearest 
relations of the Emperor would carry her litter on their 
shoulders as if they were her slaves. The real cause of 
complaint against her is that she did not live in retirement at 
the palace, but that she allowed herself to be seen in public 
places and bn public occasions, sometimes even unaccom- 
panied by her husband. 

A life very like harem life had been introduced at court 
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and amongst the nobles. Women were secluded and treated ^^arem 
in much the same manner as women in Asia. Above all, life, 
one of the worst institutions of Asia, that of eunuchs, had been 
introduced. If there be an institution which more than all 
others tends to degrade both man and woman, and to prevent 
the progress of a race, it is the one in question. The eunuch 
not unusually rises to be the chief confidant, and sometimes 
the chief adviser, of his master, and if he does not attain so 
high a position is pretty certain to be a person of great con- 
sequence in the household. He is the chief channel for 
intrigue, the principal instrument of corruption. A savage 
usually in origin, he is elevated to a position which enables 
him, if in the imperial court, to sway the fate of a state. His 
power and influence act on the community like leaven. The 
continual renewal of relays of these savage or barbarian 
servants is the continual renewal in the body of a community 
of the virus and corruption of savage or barbarian morality, 
and each eunuch is a centre of malign influence. 

At the opening of the thirteenth century eunuchs had 
long been known in the imperial city. Wherever they are 
mentioned we see that their influence was very considerable. 

In the attack upon Prosacus by Alexis the Third in 1 199, the 
generals of the army strongly advised that the city should 
not be attacked. This advice was, however, overruled by 
that of the eunuchs. 1 They rose to be ambassadors ; 2 they 
were named senators ; and within five years of the Latin 
Conquest one had been appointed prefect of Constantinople. 

At the displays in the hippodrome they took part with the 
nobles. When Alexis heard the news of the departure of 
the crusade for Constantinople, which was destined to destroy 
the city, his preparations against attack were of the feeblest. 

He had given himself over to luxury, and had left the govern- 
ment of the Empire in great part to his eunuchs. ‘ These 
creatures/ says Nicetas, ‘who guard the mountains and the 
forests for the Emperors’ hunting with as great care as the 
old pagans guarded the groves sacred to the gods, or with a 
fidelity like that with which the destroying angel guards the 
1 Nicetas, A lex. Book III. 2 Cinn. VII. ii. p. 296 . 
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gates of Paradise, threatened to kill any who attempted to cut 
timber for the fleet / 1 When this prince fled on the first 
victory of the expedition, it was a eunuch who assembled the 
troops, seized Euphrosyne, the Empress, and her friends, took 
the blind Isaac out of prison, placed him on the throne, and 
sent across to Galata to inform the enemy of what had been 
done for the father of the young Alexis who was with them. 

The court was filled with eunuchs, comedians, clowns, 
musicians, and mistresses. Nicetas incidentally mentions 
that the mistresses sat at the imperial tables with the Em- 
press . 2 The shortest road to success or to employment in 
the State was through the influence of these court favourites. 
In the Church alone were learning and character aids to 
promotion, but even in the Church the influence of the court 
was so greatly superior to that of the Patriarch, that the 
prelate of holy life, respectable character and attainments, 
was too often postponed to the favourite of a court mistress, 
buffoon, or eunuch. Indeed, one of the worst results of the 
Asiatic influences which had overwhelmed the court was the 
subserviency into which, as an institution, the Church had 
fallen. The Bishops of the Elder Rome had succeeded in 
becoming lords of the West in all that related to things 
spiritual as completely, perhaps even more completely, than the 
Emperors had succeeded in retaining their power as lords in 
things temporal. In the New Rome the Emperors had been 
more powerful. From the moment when Constantine had 
declared Christianity to be the religion of the Empire he and 
his successors had never relaxed their hold over the rule of 
the Church. The Church had become much more than in 
the West the reflection of the State. But the abuses which 
had infected the one had stricken also the other. Just as the 
Emperor changed his ministers when he liked, so also he 
endeavoured to change the rulers of the Church. He never 
succeeded to the same extent, but the success to which he 
attained shows how subservient the ' Church had become. 
Nicetas mentions, for example, that Isaac Angelos in his 
short reign dismissed four Patriarchs in succession : the first 
1 Nicetas, p. 716. 8 Nicetas, Isaac , Book III. 
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under the pretext that he had allowed certain ladies to leave 
a monastery whom Andronicos had forced to become nuns ; 
the second, although named by him, because he was old and 
feeble ; the third, although the Emperor had named him, on 
pretence that the nomination had been revealed by the Virgin, 
he dismissed in order to place the favourite of the hour on 
the patriarchal throne. The latter, however, was violently 
opposed, and in his turn had to give way to a new favourite . 1 

The history of the twenty years preceding 1200 is full of 
illustrations of the effeminacy and corruption of the times. 
The boy-Emperor, Alexis Comnenos, passed his life, says 
Nicetas, at play and in hunting, while the courtiers who were 
about the Empress were decked out, curled, and scented like 
women. The treasury was robbed to support the debauchery 
of the palace. Andronicos Comnenos, his successor, although, 
as we have seen, an old man, devoted himself largely to the 
shows of the hippodrome and to horse-racing. His orgies in 
his country palace on the shores of the Marmora, where he 
was accompanied by a number of mistresses, and spent days 
in drunken debauchery, were alternated with journeys to the 
city, where his visits were more dreaded than his absence, 
because it had come to be remarked by experience that each 
visit was attended by some act of striking cruelty. A femi- 
nine love of display was the characteristic of his successor, 
Isaac Angelos. He appeared every day in new robes. His 
table was a daily show of wasteful profusion. There were, 
says Nicetas, ‘forests of game, seas of fishes, rivers of wine, 
and mountains of bread.’ He went every other day to the 
Eastern, or, as it is now called, the Turkish, bath, making use 
there of the most exquisite perfumes. He went about 
glorious as a peacock, was fond of songs, and his gates were 
ever open to actors, buffoons, and jugglers. Though the 
revenues of the Empire had been for many years constantly 
decreasing, the palace expenditure had not been diminished, 
and the Emperor was forced to fall back on the usual resources 
of Eastern despots in order to provide for it. The coinage 
was debased. Taxes were largely increased. Officers were 
1 Nicetas, Isaac , Book II. 
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sent to administer the government or to dispense what ought 
to have been justice without any means to pay their own 
expenses. They went forth, says Nicetas, like the apostles, 
‘ without scrip or purse,’ the Emperor knowing they could not 
afford to be honest, but that they would bring tribute to the 
palace. Churches were robbed. The sacred vessels were 
taken for the use of the palace. The rich ornaments and 
precious stones let into the binding of the Gospels were de- 
spoiled. Liturgies and crosses were stripped in order to 
supply necklaces and bracelets. When the ostentatious Isaac 
was replaced by Alexis the Third, it was found that the new 
Emperor gave himself up to idleness, under the impression 
that work was inconsistent with the dignity of an Emperor. 

The organisation for administering the government 
throughout the Empire, including that of the administration 
of justice, borrowed from Old Rome, remained almost un- 
altered as to form. The law was still almost as excellent as 
ever, but its administration was too often corrupt. The 
situation had become very much as if English law were to be 
transferred to the people of an Asiatic state, and left to them 
alone to develop. There would be subtleness and ability 
enough to work out any number of legal problems, but it is, 
to say the least, doubtful whether such securities as Habeas 
Corpus and trial by jury, which are spontaneous growths 
due to the determination of the race to secure individual 
liberty, could continue without the ever jealous spirit of 
Englishmen, continually on the watch to prevent violations of 
the rights of which they are the safeguard. The race which 
has created them may be trusted to guard them. It is 
questionable whether another race would be either likely to 
appreciate or to show the spirit necessary to preserve them. 
So in the East, the administrative system of the Elder Rome 
was being worked in the Empire under the New Rome by 
rulers whose later history, at least, had been far different from 
that of its creators. So long as there were a sufficient 
number of men who had come under Latin influence, or who 
retained the old Greek spirit, the system worked well. But 
the Latin spirit had gone out of the ruling race, as the Greek 
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municipal spirit had also been to a great extent crushed out 
in the provinces. It looks at times as if nothing but the 
forms of the old organisation had remained. The courts of 
law Were no longer unreservedly trusted. The administra- 
tion of every department of the government, as well as that 
of the courts of justice, was at times tainted with corruption. 
The imperial family itself shared directly in the profits of this 
corruption. We have seen how one Emperor sent out his 
emissaries without scrip or purse to plunder his subjects, and 
how another Emperor is charged with taking a share in the 
profits, if he did not actually fit out six vessels to engage in 
piracy upon the ships of his own people. Prisoners were let 
out of jail to work, and no doubt on occasions to steal for the 
jailer. Judges purchased their offices, and as a consequence 
sold their judgments. 

Alexis the Third, who came to the throne in 1195, pub- 
lished an edict to the effect that public offices would no 
longer be sold, but would be given free to the fittest men ; 
but his historian, while adding that such a reform would be 
one of the most praiseworthy that could be conceived, is 
careful to add that his good intentions were not seconded by 
those nearest to him. The ring of Byzantine nobles rendered 
him for the time as powerless as the ring of pashas would to- 
day render a reforming Sultan. Nicetas states that the men 
who formed this ring became immensely rich from the pre- 
sents of those who wished to obtain any concessions from the 
government through their intervention. The highest offices 
both in the cities and in the provinces were publicly sold. 
Money-changers, ignorant men, and even Scythians, were 
allowed to buy the title of Cassar. Creditors were paid by 
delegations — or, to employ the word too well known in Con- 
stantinople now, havales — upon the provinces. 

The population which would tolerate such a government 
and such humiliation was as far from the manliness of the 
barons who, a few years later, were to figure at Runnymede as 
they were from the virtue of the Roman legions of the 
Republic during its best period, or from that of the Greek 
Republics. In truth, it was not only the spirit which would 
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resent a national injury which had disappeared from the 
Byzantine nobles, but the virtues of self-respect, patriotism, 
and courage. The ruling classes had lost all trace of either 
Roman or Greek spirit. Cunning and intrigue had come to 
be recognised as the highest statesmanship. Treaties had 
been made with foreign states in order to put them off their 
guard and make them more easy to be attacked. Diplomacy 
meant dissimulation, and perfidy was substituted for courage. 
Government existed as machinery for squeezing money out of 
the provinces. The natural results ensued among the people. 
The old ideal of Rome as existing for the good of the public 
had disappeared. Reverence for law and equity as synony- 
mous with justice had perished. The Greek ideal of compact 
states seeking the benefit of the whole community had been 
lost. Asiatic influences had filled the governing classes with 
the same lying and vainglorious spirit which has ever been 
the fault of all Eastern courts, and made the people regard 
such classes as the public enemy. 

Prevalence With the effeminacy which may fairly be attributed to 

sUt^on Cr " Asiatic influences there existed an amount of superstition 
which, with some hesitation, I should attribute in great part 
to the same source. Talismans were almost universally used. 
No important expedition of state was undertaken without refe- 
rence to the astrologers. If their predictions turned out correct 
they were held in honour ; if they failed recourse was had to 
others, but the belief in the possibility of discerning future 
events by reading the stars remained unshaken. Faith in 
magic was yet strong ; the statues about the city were all 
regarded as exercising an occult influence on persons or 
events. The figure of Minerva, which appeared to be beckon- 
ing towards the West, was destroyed by the mob on the ap- 
proach of the Crusaders under the belief that it had exercised 
some kind of influence in bringing them to Constantinople. 
The Empress Euphrosyne, the wife of Alexis the Third, 
ordered the bronze statue of the boar struggling with the lion, 
one of the most famous groups in the city, to be mutilated in 
order to secure the success of her divinations. During the reign 
of Manuel a statue on the Arch of Triumph in Constantinople, 
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representing a Roman, fell down just after the declaration of 
war against Hungary, while another near it, representing a 
Magyar, remained standing. Manuel was proof against the 
superstition of his people, and insisted upon reversing the 
position, believing, says Nicetas, that by so doing he could 
change the fate of the two nations. The same writer tells us 
that even Manuel never failed to consult the astrologers in all 
his enterprises. Madmen were held in honour, and believed 
to be divinely inspired. Every church had its relics, and the 
belief in their intercession, or in that of the saint to which 
they had belonged, was of the most implicit kind. Certain 
pictures wept. The famous representation of the Virgin 
in the chapel of Blachern was only one among hundreds 
of miracle-working pictures. Each person had his charm, 
his relic, or some particular object of worship in which he 
trusted. Isaac Angelos had special confidence in the inter- 
cession of the Virgin, and went into ecstasies when he saw 
her portrait. Superstition saturated the life of the period. 
Certain days were sure to bring good luck, others to cause 
disaster. The stars had their meaning, and governed or 
showed the lives of individuals or of states. Eclipses and ex- 
ceptional darkness portended events which the astrologers 
pretended to read. Nicetas notes with amazement that the 
conquest of the city was not attended by any prodigy, and 
appears to think that the absence of such an event was an 
additional proof of the judgment of heaven against the 
capital. 

In spite of the horrible punishment which had been de- 
creed by successive Emperors against the practice of demo ne- 
ology and divination — which, it must be remembered, did not 
mean an attempt to defraud, but the actual consulting with 
devils — there were still recognised professors of the mystery. 
The Emperor Andronicos consulted one of them, who, says 
Nicetas,, had been initiated in these detestable mysteries from 
his earliest youth, and who had been punished as a sorcerer in 
the time of Manuel. His act of divination appears to have 
been the childish one, which still lingers as an amusement 
among us, of whirling round an infusion in a basin, .and 
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observing what letters are made by the sediment. The 
historian, while expressing his horror of the practice, has 
no doubt of its efficacy. The demon gave an answer, and 
the answer was necessarily right. 

Destruc- The luxury of the court, the degeneracy and effeminacy 

tionofthe . 

peasantry, of the ruling class, were nowhere so disastrous in their enects 
as on the means of defence. Indirectly the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the nobles and governing classes in 
Constantinople contributed greatly to the loss of Asia Minor. 
During the tenth and eleventh centuries the cultivation of 
that portion of the Empire had been in the hands of a Greek- 
speaking peasantry. The nobles during the century which 
preceded the incursions of the Seljukian Turks had rapidly 
accumulated land. Peasant owners had almost ceased to 
exist. The estates were cultivated by slaves, whom suc- 
cessful wars enabled the nobles to capture or their wealth 
to purchase. The peasants had been both able and willing 
to fight for their hearths and homes. Serfs or slaves had, 
however, no wish to risk their lives for their masters. The 
result was that, when the hour of trial came, the enemy had to 
be met with the regular forces of the Empire. The means of 
meeting him by a peasantry which would harass his every 
movement, which would be continually on the watch to resist 
every settlement of a Turk or Tartar in the country, which 
would be as persistently and tenaciously hostile as the Monte- 
negrins have been during five centuries, did not exist. The 
inroads of a barbarian host had no terrors to men who had 
been reduced to serfdom or to abject poverty, who had 
nothing to lose, and whose soil was possessed by nobles 
who were hard taskmasters. So far, indeed, from the enemy 
being greatly feared by the peasants, there were, as we have 
seen, many examples of whole villages submitting themselves 
to the Turkish rulers, alien in race, religion, and language, in 
order to escape the oppression of their own countrymen. 
Weakening The corruption of the capital left the navy in a disastrous 
navy 6 ; condition. The hardy sailors of the Marmora and of the 
islands of the ^Egean supplied a body of men who were 
always ready to make admirable crews for the imperial fleets. 
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But the ruling classes had been so long accustomed to meet 
the enemy on land that the navy had come to be gradually 
neglected, and at the time of the Latin Conquest was so weak 
that it took no part in the defence of the city. The Power 
which possesses the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles ought 
always to be strong at sea if it possesses also the islands of 
the Archipelago. Nowhere in the world has there been, or 
is there, a nursery of seamen which produces more sailors. 
Their quality, from the days of the heroes of Salamis down 
to those of the exploits of Kanaris, has always been excel- 
lent And yet, in spite of such a resource, the Empire had 
for a century and a half previous to 1200 hired most of its 
fleets from the Venetians, and done its naval fighting in large 
part by deputy. 

The fiction of keeping up a fleet continued, indeed, until 
the attack upon the city, but it was improbable that the fleet 
of an Empire which had done its fighting by deputy could 
cope with that which had been employed to do the actual 
work. When the hour of danger came it was found that the 
admiral, Michael Struphnos, brother-in-law of the Emperor 
Alexis the Third, had sold the stores, and had appropriated 
to his own use the supplies that should have enabled the 
fleet to put to sea. 

The effeminacy produced by Asiatic influences was con- 
spicuously and lamentably shown also in connection with the 
army. During long centuries the New Rome had preserved 
the traditions and the discipline of Roman army organisation, 
and even in 1204 these had not been altogether lost. But the 
spirit which made the Greek phalanx and the Roman legion 
victorious had disappeared. The breaking up of the Roman 
system of administration in the army, and, indeed, i;n the 
government generally, dates from the time of the Basilian 
dynasty, and especially from the reign of Leo the Sixth. The 
period is one of great external success and military glory, 
but this very success and prosperity facilitated the destruc- 
tion of the municipal spirit which gave life to the Empire. 
It is at this time that we find the degeneracy of the Empire 
teally beginning. The Emperors had become so powerful, 
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and had been so influenced by the success of their Asiatic 
conquests, that they commenced for the first time to rule as 
Asiatic despots. The Emperors had found it so convenient 
to hire mercenaries, and so inconvenient to force their own 
subjects to take the field, that they had come to do a large 
part of their fighting by means of foreign substitutes. The 
Immortals, or ’A Oavaroi, remind us at once of their Asiatic 
origin. The Waring guard had held a deservedly honoured 
position during two centuries before the Latin attack on Con- 
stantinople. Italian and other mercenaries also hired their 
services to the Emperors. The Spanish Jew, Benjamin of 
Tudela, says : ‘ The Greeks hire soldiers of all nations whom 
they call barbarians. They have no martial spirit themselves, 
and, like women, are unfit for military enterprises.’ The 
judgment is too severe, but, even with a large allowance for 
exaggeration, it shows what was the opinion of an indepen- - 
dent observer from the West of the decay of martial spirit. 
When the later Emperors went themselves to war they 
encamped in palaces of canvas, which recall the appliances 
of a Darius or other Eastern monarchs. 

Emperors alien in blood, commanding soldiers hired from 
foreign nations, became at times the slaves of their own merce- 
naries, and had to buy their allegiance by large donatives. The 
dynastic struggles of the quarter of a century preceding the 
Latin Conquest caused the foreign mercenaries to become yet 
more powerful and to be yet more petted than they had been 
before. When, in 1 195, Alexis threw Isaac into prison and 
ascended the throne, he scattered money and honours among 
his supporters with a lavishness which not only made the 
public honours cheap, but which emptied the public treasury. 
But even this prodigality was not enough, and the Emperor 
had to distribute a part of the public domain among the 
troops in order to assure himself of their good-will. 

As we approach 1 200 we find the weakness of the Empire 
from effeminacy and luxury continually increasing. Even 
Manuel, in 1175, was suspected of having bought off the 
opposition of the Venetians. Nicetas notes with something 
like horror that the Emperor Alexis the Third wished to buy 
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peace ; that instead of fighting Henry, the successor of Frederic 
Barbarossa, he endeavoured to dazzle his ambassadors by the 
splendours of -the court and by robes which were one mass of 
pearls and precious stones ; that the ambassadors bluntly 
replied that neither they nor their countrymen valued such 
things, but regarded them rather as suited to women ; that the 
Emperor levied a duty called the German tax in order to buy 
off the enemy ; and that when the senate, the clergy, and the 
commons refused to help him, he robbed churches and tombs 
of their treasures in order to raise the amount necessary. In 
truth, the martial spirit had gone out of the race. 

The period with which we are immediately concerned, 
namely, the latter portion of the twelfth century, was one of 
mental stagnation. Men were occupied with matters of such 
political and immediate interest that they had little time for 
literature or thought. The nation had to meet foreign enemies 
on every side, and the soldier rather than the man of letters 
was the man to be honoured. It was a transition period be- 
tween the time when scholars had poured out their floods of 
learning in the development and the definition of Christian 
theology, and the period of the new movement which led to 
reformation in religion and to the revolution in politics. Men 
were resting on the labours of their predecessors, and during 
the twelfth century made few valuable contributions to human 
knowledge. There were indeed signs of a better time, but the 
dawn was hardly yet at hand. The appreciation of works of 
art was still high, and was probably growing in strength. 
Byzantine architecture was taking more and more the beautiful 
forms under which it was to become known to the world as 
Gothic. The internal decoration of churches, and probably 
also of private dwellings, had attained a high development. 
The mosaics and frescoes of the churches of Constantinople 
were already renowned in Italy, whither artists had gone, and 
had already prepared the way for the rapid progress in these 
forms of mural decoration which was made in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The Church was represented by a 
fairly educated and married priesthood, whose influence tended 
to the education of the whole people The very frequent 
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references to Homer, the constant classical allusions, the quo- 
tations from Scripture show not merely comparatively wide- 
spread reading on the part of the Greek writers of this period, 
but imply a corresponding amount of knowledge on the part 
of those whom they hoped to find as readers. But it was in 
the great body of the people that the most hopeful signs were 
to be found. The municipal spirit developed among the Greek 
race had leavened the populations of Constantinople and the 
chief cities under Byzantine rule. The government of the 
municipalities had never been altogether surrendered by the 
people. The education given by the widespread commercial 
habits of the merchants was developing the intelligence of the 
people, with the result that they were never so intolerant in 
religious matters as the people of the West, and would never 
have tolerated among them a feudal system. 

Probable Commerce, indeed, was the great glory of the Byzantine 

memo? the Empire. Commerce, with all its advantages and all its draw- 
Empire. backs, was the characteristic feature of New Rome. The 
wealth, the luxury, the tolerance, the development of house- 
hold and of ecclesiastical art were largely due to commerce. 
The neglect of the public weal, the lessening of interest in the 
management of public affairs, the abandonment of the wealthier 
classes to effeminacy and idleness, and the low ideal which 
was thus presented to the poorer classes, was largely due to the 
enormous increase of wealthy families which commerce had 
enriched. Had the external foes of the New Rome been 
fewer or had she been able to overcome them, there is reason 
to believe that Europe might have seen the development of a 
state in which there would have been an amount of material 
comfort associated with family life such as is hardly yet to be 
found in any European country. Side by side with this there 
would have been an intellectual activity which would have 
enabled the Empire to preserve the foremost rank among 
European nations. On the Bosphorus would have been the 
capital of an Empire which for twelve centuries after Christ 
had preserved an unbroken tradition of order, of good govern- 
ment, of knowledge of Greek literature, of commercial pros- 
perity, of literary and artistic development. The imperial 
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city had bridged over the dark centuries of turmoil which 
intervened between the pagan civilisations and those of 
Christianity. While the nations of the West had been in 
course of formation, the Roman Empire had in the East been 
continuing its history in almost unbroken prosperity. We 
may probably gain the best idea of the forms into which that 
prosperity would have developed by recalling what her great 
rival subsequently became. Venice, I repeat, was in her later 
history the reproduction on the Adriatic of what her former 
patron had been on the Bosphorus. The rule of the New 
Rome was over a wider area and under more difficult con- 
ditions than that of Venice, but the resemblance is not the 
less remarkable. 

The condition of things in Constantinople at the moment 
it was attacked by the army of the West presents many re- 
semblances, but with some all-important differences, to that 
which exists in the same city at the present moment. Then, 
as now, the people were oppressed, and in the practice of the 
government seemed to exist mainly for the purpose of paying 
taxes. Corruption had honeycombed every department of 
the state. Offices were bought and sold. The influence of 
the eunuchs was greater than that of ministers of state. 
Public debts were paid by delegations upon the provinces— a 
mode which then, as now, allowed the local government to 
share the plunder of the people. Money collected for the 
state was seized by the palace and diverted from its legitimate 
purpose. Effeminacy had taken possession of the ruling 
classes, and had done much to demoralise them. It would be 
easy to multiply the resemblance between the Constantinople 
of the twelfth century and the same city under the rule of the 
Ottoman Turks. The danger would be to make the pictures 
too closely resemble each other. The essential differences 
between them were of a vital character. There existed a 
public spirit in the capital which jealously protected private 
interests, and which was singularly unlike the apathy towards 
private wrongs which now exists. The people of Constan- 
tinople never forgot that they were the ultimate source of 
authority, that they could make and unmake Emperors. They 
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allowed the members of the royal family to fight out their 
differences, to intrigue against each other, to pay for the 
support of their followers within the city, though even here 
they interfered upon occasion when a ruler became altogether 
bad. .In political affairs there was a public opinion which was 
in marked contrast to the absolute indifference of the Turkish 
population of the city in our own time. The frequent in- 
surrections were at least a mark of public interest in politics. 
But public spirit was especially strong where it has been 
under Ottoman rule the most strikingly weak. The populace 
was disposed to take too little interest in political changes. 
Touch, however, a private individual, and the corporation or 
guild to which he belonged would at once claim redress. The 
plunder of private persons by arbitrary exactions was what 
the population would never submit to. It had the trading 
instinct, the respect for property, the feeling of the necessity 
for solidarity, which the great trading communities of Europe 
have always possessed — the feeling which made the Venetians 
and the Genoese regard the robbery of one of their merchants 
as the business of state ; but to this in the minds of the 
dweller in the New Rome was added a wider sentiment, since 
he remembered with pride that he was a Roman citizen, 
Nicetas records an incident, happening within the last two or 
three years of the twelfth century, which shows how completely 
the popular feeling was opposed to arbitrary dealing with 
citizens. There dwelt in the capital a banker named Kalo- 
modios, who during long years and under difficult circum- 
stances had acquired great riches, to which he greedily clung. 
His reputation for wealth was widespread, and had exposed 
him to the wiles of some of the nobles, who wished to share 
it. A number of these seized Kalomodios. When the mer- 
chants heard of what had been done, they went in a body to 
the Great Church, found the Patriarch, and threatened to 
throw him out of the window if he did not take steps to release 
the banker. The Patriarch sympathised with the mob, pro- 
mised to do his best, and succeeded in snatching this sheep 
with the fleece of gold from the teeth of the wolves who 
would have stripped him. The voluminous annals of Con- 
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stantinople under the Empire are singularly free from attempts 
against the property of private individuals. So long as the 
merchant did not take part in conspiracy or revolution, his 
property within the city was safe. The explanation of the 
fact is to be found partly in the deep-seated respect for law — a 
respect which made even tyrants like Andronicos go through 
the form of a trial before he sent his victims to death or to 
blindness — partly in the remains of a healthy municipal spirit, 
which made the people act together against any unusual act 
of injustice to one of their number, but, above all, in the 
instinct developed by trade that the security of private pro- 
perty is the first necessity for commercial success. This latter 
is a feeling which the Turk never shares or has shared. He 
himself rarely engages in trade. In the capital a Turk is 
almost certain to be in the employ of the state, and he is 
almost as certain to regard traders as persons to be plundered. 
The Turkish attitude towards commerce has had much to do 
with the impoverishment of one of the most fruitful countries 
in Europe. In this respect the history of the city at its worst 
period before 1200 presents a favourable contrast to that which 
it has always presented under Turkish rule. To squeeze a 
wealthy rayah or a pasha has for centuries been the readiest 
resource of a Sultan or a favourite in pecuniary difficulties. 
The practice is not yet forgotten, although the publicity which 
is afforded by foreign journals, and especially the fact that as 
soon as a man begins to amass wealth he takes care to 
obtain the protection of a foreign Power in order to avoid 
such squeezing, has largely lessened the practice. 

Nor does the fall of the Empire resemble that of the 
Ottoman Turks. The rule of the first fell after long cen- 
turies of struggles with external enemies, and after a long 
period of success which had helped to demoralise the con- 
querors. Its rule had been weakened by dynastic struggles, 
due in part to the fact that the people were progressive, and 
that a more modern form of government — that of oligarchy — 
was being evolved from the older one of an absolute sovereign 
with divine attributes. The Ottoman Empire has lost suc- 
cessively its possessions in South Russia, in Hungary, in. 
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Roumania, Servia, Greece, Bulgaria, Asia Minor, and Africa 
in consequence of the incapacity of its rulers to govern, and, 
above all, of their powerlessness to absorb conquered races or 
acquire the habits of commerce,, manufacture, or civilisation. 
One Empire fell, after an honourable existence of eleven 
centuries, the most civilised Power in Europe ; the other, 
inheriting such civilisation, has been powerful only to destroy, 
and will leave its territories far in the rear of the least pro- 
gressive country in Europe and Constantinople the most 
backward of European capitals. So long as the armies of the 
present rulers were fed from the boundless supplies of men in 
Central Asia, so long as the harems were filled with European 
captives, and the supply of rulers kept up from Christian 
sources on the female side, so long was their military triumph 
secure, and their government at least better than organised 
brigandage. When these supplies were cut off and the 
Turkish race and religion were left to their own resources, 
decline immediately commenced, and is rapidly bringing the 
rule of the Ottoman Turk to its end. 

The essential difference between the condition of the 
Empire even under the Comneni and that of the Turkish 
Empire is to be found in the results produced respectively by 
cthe religion of Christ and of Mahomet. The Christianity of 
the Empire would have provided a means of regeneration, or 
would not have prevented the natural spirit of the population 
from developing itself. The religion of the Ottoman Turks 
is a hindrance to advancement. I am fully alive to the low 
condition into which the Orthodox Church has now fallen, 
though it was by no means so low seven hundred years ago. 
But I repeat, that if that Church had fallen as low as that of 
Abyssinia, it would still, as a philosophical system accepted 
and entirely believed in by the people, be superior as a civili- 
sing force to Mahometanism, because at least it would not 
have been a hindrance to progress. As a fact, however, the 
Greek Church was still the preacher of morality, the torch- 
bearer of civilisation, and the faithful guardian of the treasures 
of ancient Greece. The monks of Mount Athos were already 
multiplying the manuscripts which were to bring about a 
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revival of learning in the West. Amidst the general indiffer- 
ence to public morality, priests and monks could be found 
whose lives and teaching were long protests against the 
general corruption. The work of Nicetas Choniate — our 
principal Greek authority on the history of the Latin Conquest 
— is imbued with a religious spirit — religiousin the sense that 
he believed that God rules the world and will punish national 
immorality, that morality implies progress and immorality 
the reverse. He and others with him protested in the 
strongest manner against the corruption in government, the 
dissoluteness of the court, the absence of morality in states- 
manship. In reading the history of his own times we are apt 
sometimes to forget that these protests were written in the 
thirteenth and not in the nineteenth century. The abuses in 
the state and the cruelty of the Emperors were hateful to him. 
But for the fact that we meet with passages showing that his 
religion partook of the superstition of his age, we should 
hardly remember that he was the contemporary of what he 
records. The very discontent, amounting to querulousness, 
which runs through the whole of his narrative, and which is 
found in other contemporary, or nearly contemporary, writers, 
is one of the most hopeful signs of his time. That he and so 
many of his contemporaries were profoundly dissatisfied with 
the condition of the Empire gives reasonable hope that, had 
the Latin invasion turned out otherwise than it did, there 
would have been a national movement towards reform or 
revolution. This movement, as in Western Europe, would 
probably have first been felt in religion, and the Eastern 
Church might again have taken the lead in shaping the creed 
of Western Europe. For, in spite of the subserviency into 
which the Church had fallen, its nominal masters were obliged 
to respect the opinion of its governing bodies. The disgust 
felt by Nicetas over the frequent change of Patriarchs made 
by Isaac Angelos, and the excuses which that Emperor had to 
make use of in order to justify his action, show that the in- 
fluence of the Church was still great. The lethargy was 
already passing away ; discontent at the prevailing corruption 
was widespread, both in Church and State. We, who have 
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seen an Italy resurgent and Greece and Bulgaria re-entered 
among civilised nations, may well refuse to believe that an 
intelligent people, who were at that time the first in civilisa- 
tion, would not have shaken off their religious and political 
apathy, would not have recovered the strength which they 
had expended in resisting external attacks, and would not 
have had their reformation in religion and their democratic 
revolution in politics. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PREPARATIONS FOR A CRUSADE. 

The fourth crusade began to be preached in 1197. The 
earlier successes of the third crusade, notwithstanding the 
quarrels of its leaders, had led the Christians of the West to 
believe that the progress of Mahometanism might yet be 
checked. In 1187 Saladin had captured Jerusalem. Guy of 
Lusignan had been taken prisoner. Many brave Templars 
and Hospitallers, with many a nameless soldier of the West, 
had suffered martyrdom rather than renounce the faith. The 
fall of Jerusalem had been the immediate cause of the third 
crusade. Our own Richard the Lion-hearted, whose sole 
claim to be remembered is his skill as a captain of Crusaders, 
Philip of France, one of the ablest of French kings, and Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, the Swabian Emperor of Western Rome, 
had, as we have seen, united to reconquer Christian territory 
in Syria. Acre had been besieged, and after a two years’ re- 
sistance, which had cost the Crusaders 300, OCX) men, had 
surrendered to Richard and Philip. Saladin had been de- 
feated at Ascalon. Other places had been captured. But 
the victories and the results of the expedition fell far short of 
what might reasonably have been hoped for from the prepara- 
tions which had been made by the three great sovereigns of 
the West. J affa had been taken by storm, but had been re- 
captured, and its Christian garrison massacred. Frederic was 
drowned in 1190. The quarrel between Philip and Richard 
had been espoused by their followers. In 1192 the English 
king quitted Syria, was shipwrecked, imprisoned, and went 
through some, at least, of the adventures which have asso- 
ciated the name of that sovereign with poetry and romance. 
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Philip had returned home the same year. The victories 
which the Crusaders had gained would be altogether barren 
if help were not shortly sent to the Christians in Palestine. 
The supplementary expedition had been a failure. The 
Crusaders who had remained behind, aided by the Armenian, 
Greek, and Syrian Christians, were doing their best to hold 
the territory which had been conquered, but every year saw 
that territory decreasing. Every traveller returning from 
Syria brought a prayer for immediate help from the survivors 
of the third crusade. It was necessary to act at once if any 
portion even of the wreck of the kingdom of Jerusalem were 
to be saved. Innocent the Third and some, at least, of the 
statesmen of the West were fully alive to the progress which 
Islam had made since the departure of the Western kings. 

In 1197, however, after five years of weary waiting, the 
time seemed opportune for striking a new blow for Christen- 
dom. Saladin, the great Sultan, had died in 1193, and his 
two sons were already quarrelling about the partition of his 
empire. The contending divisions of the Arab Moslems 
were at this moment each bidding for the support of the 
Christians of Syria. The other great race of Mahometans 
which had threatened Europe, the Seljukian Turks, had made 
a halt in their progress through Asia Minor. We have seen 
that their Empire was also divided against itself. Moreover, 
the great Asiatic horde which was shortly under Genghis 
Khan — perhaps the Prester John of the middle ages— to 
threaten the Empire which the Seljukians had carved out 
of the eastern dominions of the New Rome, was already 
approaching, and the Seljukians were compelled to turn their 
attention to the formidable enemy of their own race which 
was threatening their rear. 

Other special circumstances which rendered the moment 
favourable for a new crusade, combined with the profound 
conviction of the statesmen of the West of the danger to 
Christendom from the progress of Islam, urged Western 
Europe to take part in the new enterprise. 

The reigning Pope, Innocent the Third, was the great 
moving snirit of the fourth -crusade. He came to the oonti- 
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ficate in 1198, when he was thirty-seven years old. Innocent innocent 
was a man versed in the learning of his age, and of unceasing 
and untiring energy. His restless activity forced him to take 
interest in every question of the day. To be interested in a 
question meant for him to be actively engaged in its solu- 
tion. There was not a country in Europe in whose affairs he 
did not take a prominent part. Quarrels between kings, 
between barons ; disputes, as in the case of our own John, 
between kings and their subjects ; differences between abbeys 
and monasteries in the most remote countries, were examined 
personally and decided upon finally by him. The decision 
once taken, he took care to have it obeyed. Nothing escaped 
his vigilance. No question was too large or too small to en- 
gage his attention. His vast correspondence is one of the 
marvels of the middle ages. His negotiations, not only 
with European sovereigns and their subjects, but with Leo 
the Great, King of Armenia, with the Bulgarians and with 
the Wallachs, were unceasing. His legates and cardinals 
were in every country, laying down the law of the sovereign 
Pontiff, scattering interdicts, issuing anathemas . 1 He, per- 
haps, more than any other Pope, secured that the occupant of 
the pontifical chair should be listened to throughout Europe 
as one speaking with authority, that the Pope should be an 
independent sovereign, that the Church should owe obedience 
to the Pope alone among earthly sovereigns, and that the 
ruler of Rome should own no superior but God. It is pro- 
bably right to call the determination to carry out these de- 
signs ambition ; but to understand the energy with which they 
were executed, one is forced to give Innocent credit for 
having believed that they were objects which it was desirable 
in the interests of mankind to attain. In his opinion he was 
called upon by divine right to govern Europe, to repress dis- 
order, to put down civil war, to divert the fierce energy of 
Northern warriors away from anarchy into useful channels. 

The world was turned upside down. The Holy Roman 
Empire was divided against itself. What is now Germany 
was the scene of constant and bloody wars. Italy was 
1 Hist, de Philippe Auguste //., by M. Capeligue. 
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divided. Everywhere there was anarchy and confusion. Our 
fathers were right, no doubt, in opposing Innocent’s designs 
in England, in seeing principally in his policy towards King 
John an attempt to advance the claims of the Papal See 
against the rights of Englishmen. Matthew Paris says that 
John knew the Pope as the most ambitious and proudest of 
men, a man insatiable after money and capable of every 
crime to obtain it , 1 but history does not bear out his judg- 
ment. Two schools of historians have discussed the character 
of Innocent. He stands before one as a clever Italian, an 
intriguing, ambitious priest, meddling in every business to 
advance the interests of the Church ; and before the other 
party — that, namely, which believes in the Roman Catholic 
Church as the divine institution of the world — as the priest 
full of supernatural energy, of ability, and of success, the 
model Pontiff, the type pre-eminently of the Vicar of God . 2 
Judging the man by the circumstances of his time, and 
putting aside his trivial weaknesses, one sees a clear-headed 
statesman who knew his own purpose and was tenacious of 
its realisation : one of the men who stamp their character 
upon the world’s history in unmistakable outlines. It is in 
considering the amount of useful work done and the bene- 
ficial influence exerted by such Popes as Innocent, that we 
who are outside the Church of Rome come to understand how 
the belief in the inspired character of the Pope’s official con- 
duct has grown up. The character given of Innocent by a 
contemporary is borne out by his conduct during the fourth 
crusade — ‘a man of much discretion and kindliness, young 
indeed in years (he was thirty-seven when made Pope), but 
old in prudence, ripe in judgment, adorned by the uprightness 
of his character, of a noble race and commanding presence, a 
lover of what was right and good, a hater of iniquity and vice, 


1 Eccles. Hist. Book LXXVII. 

2 * Cet homme dans la force de l’age, qui devait, sous le nom d’lnnocent III., 
lutter avec un invincible courage contre tous les adversaires de la justice et de 
l’Eglise, et donner au monde peut-etre le module le plus accompli d’un souverain 
pontife, le type paT excellence du vicaire d'e Dieu.’ — Montalembert’s Hist, de 
Sainte Elisabeth. 
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so that he was called Innocent rather from his merit than 
from chance / 1 

But for us the important point is that during the eighteen 
years of his reign the most absorbing thought of Innocent, 
the purpose to which he most constantly adhered, was the 
deliverance of the Holy Land . 2 His first act after he had 
ascended the pontifical throne was to announce to Monaco, 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, his intention of proclaiming a 
crusade. Six months later he ordered the crusade to be 
preached, first in Italy and then throughout the rest of 
Europe. He sent letters to all princes, announcing to them 
his firm resolution to consecrate all his energy to this object. 

* Who is there,’ said he, 4 who would wish to shrink from the 
danger of the Cross when he remembers Him who bound 
Himself to the Cross to deliver us from the enemy? Arise, 
therefore, ye faithful ; arise, gird on the sword and the buckler. 
Arise, and hasten to the help of Jesus Christ He Himself 
will lead your banner to victory / 3 As an inducement to those 
who were ready to join in the holy war, he promised pardon 
for past sins. He placed the lands of the princes and the 
goods of the Crusaders under the protection of the Holy See 
during their absence ; he declared that those who borrowed 
money for the expedition should be exempted from the pay- 
ment of interest. Princes were invited to compel the Jews, 
who were the principal money-lenders, to remit the payment 
of interest to intending Crusaders. Rulers were urged to 
forbid the Jews to engage in any business in case of their 
refusal. Those who could not themselves take up the Cross 
were asked to provide substitutes, or at least to contribute to 
the expense. All who refused to give were warned that 
they incurred a grave responsibility. He ordered the clergy 
peremptorily to contribute a fixed portion of their revenue. 
He forbade the Venetians to furnish the Saracens with iron, 
ropes, wood, arms, galleys, ships, or any munitions of war 
whatever. Richard of England had made war on Philip of 

1 Gunther, chap. vii. 

2 Hurter’s Hist . de Inno. Ill \ vol. i. p. 218, and elsewhere. 

* Epist. i. 302. 
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France. Innocent sent a cardinal to France to conclude a 
treaty for five years between the two sovereigns, and wrote 
himself to his legate in France : ‘ If men perish, if the 
churches are weakened, if the poor are oppressed, if the 
French and the English incur danger on account of their 
kings — all this is of less consequence than the loss of Pales- 
tine, than the extermination of the Christian name ; and yet 
this is what will happen if these kings prevent their warriors 
from going to reconquer what has been lost, from protecting 
those who have been threatened/ If the treaty were not 
accepted by the two kings, his firm resolution and that of 
his cardinals was to place the kingdom of the offender under 
an interdict, and to forbid, with the utmost rigour and severity, 
without regard to privileges and indulgences, the celebration 
of divine worship. Innocent pointed out that the time was 
opportune. ‘ By the dissensions which divide the Saracens, 
the Lord gives to Christian people the signal for the 
crusade/ 1 

Innocent, in his determination to leave no stone unturned 
for the accomplishment of his purpose, wrote also to Alexis, 
the Emperor in the New Rome, asking for his aid. ‘Who/ 
he asked, ‘ can do more than you, seeing your nearness to the 
field where the battle must be fought, your riches and your 
power ? Will your Majesty put all other considerations on 
one side, and come to the help of Jesus Christ and of the 
country which He has won by His blood ? The Pagans will 
flee before you, before your army, and you— you will share 
with the others in the pontifical favours/ The assumption 
of an authority was not likely to be welcome at Constanti- 
nople, but the letter shows at least how strong was the deter- 
mination of the Pope to make the expedition a success. 
Legates were sent to the New Rome to negotiate with the 
Emperor and the Patriarch on the subject of the expedition 
and of the union of the two churches. The letter and the 
legates were treated with the utmost respect. The haughty 
tone of the Pope’s letter and the experience which the Greeks 

1 Hurter, Inno. III. p. 315. The same idea appears repeatedly in many of 
the Epistles of Innocent. 
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had had of the last crusade were not likely, however, to pro- 
duce a favourable reply. The Emperor Alexis, in his answer, 
recalled that when Frederic, a few years earlier, had promised 
upon oath to pass through the Empire peaceably, he had vio- 
lated his promise. He had done great injury ; he had fought 
Christians as well as Pagans, and yet, in spite of this, Alexis 
claimed that the Greeks, out of veneration for the object of 
the expedition, had furnished him with all that was necessary. 
Notwithstanding this just cause of complaint, Alexis con- 
cluded this part of his letter by promising that if the Empire 
were able to preserve its tranquillity, he would favour the 
efforts which should be made for the delivery of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

As to the old question of the union of the two churches, 
the reply was that the best union would be brought about by 
each giving up its own will and submitting to the divine will. 
If the Pope wished to submit the doctrines in controversy to 
the examination of a Council, the Orthodox Church would 
take part in it. While admitting the zeal of the Pope for 
the glory of God, Alexis could not conceal his astonishment 
at hearing the Pope call the Roman Church the Universal 
Church, and the common mother of all the churches. That 
title belonged to the Church of Jerusalem. The old jealousy 
between the two Romes was not to be overcome, and, as 
usual, found vent in the religious questions which divided the 
two churches. Little aid was to be hoped for Constantinople, 
but only little had been expected. 

Meanwhile in Western Europe the efforts of Innocent had 
met with more success. In every church a box had been placed 
to receive the gifts of those who had the holy cause at heart, 
and a Mass was ordered to be said weekly for the givers. 
Innocent again addressed himself to Philip of France. Christ 
Himself, he repeated, had given the signal for the crusade. 
Philip ought not only to permit his subjects to leave, but to 
force them to quit their homes on so important a mission. 
Innocent did all that he could in every European country, in 
order that the effort about to be made might prove successful. 

The preacher of the new crusade, the Peter the Hermit 

Q 2 
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who made known the Pope’s wishes to the people of France 
and of Flanders, was a priest named Fulk, of Neuilly. If we 
can imagine a Wesley or a Whitefield with middle-age sur- 
roundings, we may obtain a glimpse of his character and of 
the secret of his influence. If, as Gibbon alleges, he was 
illiterate, his ignorance was not observed by his contem- 
poraries. It is true that after his ordination he had been 
reproached with ignorance ; but in consequence of this re- 
proach, or of his desire for knowledge, he went to the 
University of Paris, and returned to his parish to become 
a distinguished preacher. He was full of zeal and enthu- 
siasm. Like many of the great preachers of the churches, 
he regarded his own time as especially given over to wicked- 
ness. Contemporaries of his, monks and priests, had per- 
suaded themselves that the world was shortly to come to an 
end, and that the mad confusion and anarchy of the time 
was one of the signs of the end. Fulk found in this belief 
the greater reason for putting right that which was wrong. 
He denounced iniquity in high places with the utmost fear- 
lessness. Clergy and prelates felt the bitterness of his speech. 
In spite of ignominious treatment, threats, and imprisonment, 
he warned nobles and kings alike that they were travelling 
rapidly on the broad way to hell. He denounced the new 
custom of lending money, which the Lombards had intro- 
duced into France, and spoke fiercely against avarice and 
sensuality. No danger could terrify him, no threat make 
him keep silence. His fervour made him popular with the 
people. At times his audience became so excited that 
men threw off their garments and offered their belts to the 
preacher, publicly confessing their sins and asking for public 
punishment. The people, rich and poor, came at last to hear 
him gladly. His fame had already reached Rome. Here, 
then, was the man whom Innocent had need of. His enthu- 
siasm, his energy, his fearlessness, his apparent disinterested- 
ness were to be made use of, as the Church of Rome has 
so often utilised the undisciplined enthusiasm which other 
churches have driven into opposition. The Pope commis- 
sioned him to preach the Cross in France, * to use the gift of 
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eloquence which God had given him for the good of the Holy 
Land/ Fulk executed his commission in Normandy, Flanders, 
and Burgundy. His reputation as a preacher, a healer of 
the sick, and a worker of miracles had preceded him, and 
crowds everywhere went out to hear him and to be influenced 
by his preaching. According to the popular belief, virtue 
went out of him, and his clothes were sometimes torn to rags 
from the struggles of the masses to touch them in order that 
sickness might be healed. It is easy to say that Fulk lent 
himself to the imposture, but it is more probable that he, like 
other middle-age revivalists, believed himself to be a divine 
instrument, and the marvels attributed to him to be proofs of 
his mission. It must be said in favour of Fulk that he was 
willing to turn the popular enthusiasm into a useful channel. 

4 My garments/ said he, when the crowd pressed upon him, 

1 are not blessed, and have no charm about them ; but look, 

I am going to bless and give virtue to this man’s cloak.’ At 
the same time, seizing upon one belonging to a bystander, he 
made the sign of the Cross upon it, in token that the wearer 
would join the crusade, and each one hastened to snatch a 
portion as a relic. His influence was marvellous and at 
times strangely exercised. If the crowd were too noisy, he 
obtained silence by solemnly cursing the noisiest. Sometimes 
he would lay about him lustily with his stick, while those who 
were wounded would kiss their wounds or the blood as sanc- 
tified by the man of God. Wherever he preached great 
numbers took the Cross, or contributed to the expenses of 
the crusade. 

His greatest success was in the conversion of Theobald Thoaba 
of Champagne. This nobleman, a nephew of Richard of pagne. 
England and of Philip of France, a young man of twenty-two, 
was already renowned in arms and in song. Eighteen hun- 
dred knights did homage as his vassals. During the truce 
between the Kings of England and France, he had called 
together a brilliant assemblage to engage in or witness a 
tournament. Fulk invited the knights to gain a more lasting 
glory by joining in the crusade. Theobald, Count Louis 
of Blois, and Simon de Montfort, father of our English hero 
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of the same name, with a host of others, accepted the 
Cross. 

Theobald, Earl of Champagne, was selected from his rank 
and ability to be the leader of the expedition. In his train 
were Geoffrey of Villehardouin, with many others of high rank. 
Under Theobald, the leaders were Baldwin of Flanders, whose 
wife was the sister of Theobald, Baldwin’s brother Henry, 
Louis Earl of Blois, Simon de Montfort, and Count Hughes 
de St. Paul. 

It may be mentioned here that the intention of the Cru- 
saders, and probably also of Innocent, was that Richard of 
England should be the leader of the expedition. His death, 
however, in April 1199, put an end to this design. In one 
respect, however, his death contributed an element of success. 
Many of the French barons had joined him against Philip 
of France, and there can hardly be a doubt that but for 
his untimely death he would have defeated Philip. The 
hostility between the two sovereigns had been bitter. * The 
devil is loose ; take care of yourself/ had been Philip’s warn- 
ing to John when Richard had been released. The French 
barons who had fought on the side of Richard were glad on 
his death to escape the vengeance of Philip by joining the 
crusade. Among those who had been detached from the 
side of Philip by Richard, and had joined the revolt of the 
Bretons against him, was Theobald of Champagne himself, 
the appointed leader of the crusade. Baldwin of Flanders 
had in like manner declared for Richard, and probably joined 
the crusade the more readily on account of his death. 

At the opening of the year 1200 a considerable number 
of nobles and others had undertaken to join the crusade. 
France and Flanders contributed the largest share, but Ger- 
many also furnished a considerable contingent. During the 
year many meetings or parliaments of the leaders of the 
expedition had been held, but they had been adjourned 
because the number of Crusaders was not judged to be 
sufficiently large to justify the leaders in making arrangements 
for the transport of the army beyond sea. Towards the end 
of the year, ^however, a parliament was held at Soissons, in 
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which it was agreed that the time had come when preliminary 
arrangements might be undertaken for the chartering of 
a fleet. The decision arrived at was that six messengers 
should be sent to treat with Venice, with full powers to make 
such agreements for the transport of the army as they deemed 
necessary. Shortly after, the messengers set out on their 
journey. 

Venice was chosen as being the city which was likeliest Choice o 

Venice ^ 1 

to furnish, if not the only city which could furnish, the large port of 
fleet of transports and convoys necessary. But the choice de P artur< 
was in many respects an unfortunate one, and ultimately led 
to the failure of the fourth crusade. We have seen that 
Venice had occupied a neutral position between the East and 
the West. On many occasions she had owned allegiance to 
the New instead of the Old Rome, and although at the end 
of the twelfth century she had her special reasons for hostility 
towards her former protector, she was as little inclined as 
ever to render obedience either to the Pope in spiritual things, 
or to either of the rival claimants for the Empire in the West 
in temporal things. The thunders of Innocent, which shook 
every other Western state, fell harmlessly upon Venice. The 
struggles between Guelfs and Ghibelins, whether in Germany or 
Italy, aroused comparatively slight attention among her people. 
Innocent early in 1201 had declared for Otho, a nephew of 
Richard of England, the Guelphic claimant for the Empire of 
the West, and had declared against Philip of Swabia, whom 
he had threatened with the penalties of the Church. But 
Venice cared little for such threats, and was ready to ally 
herself with Philip. Her great interest was to have a mono- 
poly of the carrying trade by sea, and in order to preserve 
this she was ready with equal indifference to supply Crusaders 
and Infidels with contraband of war, or to transport the one 
or the other and their property whither they would. 

Venice was now in the first springtime of her splendour. 

The islands, which had themselves been constructed on the 
marshes, were already covered with stately buildings. The 
city had increased in wealth as Constantinople had declined. 

The monopoly over the seas once possessed by Constantinople 
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had long since been shared by the Republic, which recognised 
in the annual ceremony of the Bucentaur that her wealth was 
derived from commerce. She had been, as we have seen, 
specially favoured in the New Rome. The tone of her civil- 
isation was that of Constantinople rather than that of any 
Western city. Her wealth, her distinction as a city whose 
civilisation was more advanced than that of any Western rival, 
were derived from her intercourse with the New Rome. The 
very aspect of her streets were a reproduction of what had 
been seen on the Golden Horn. Her famous church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mark, was but a reproduction on a smaller scale 
of the still more famous church of the Divine Wisdom of the 
Incarnate Word which existed in Constantinople. 

The Crusaders of this and of former expeditions were 
profoundly impressed with the prosperity and magnificence 
of Venice. The New Rome was still the royal or imperial 
city but both cities evidently opened to the Crusaders new 
worlds of wealth, luxury, and civilisation. They marvelled 
much, says Robert de Clari, at the great riches they found in 
Venice, 1 and numbers of contemporary writers bear testimony 
to the astonishment which her civilisation excited. 

Of late years the Venetians had had difficulties with the 
New Rome. We have seen that these difficulties arose, in 
great measure, from the fact that the influence of Venice 
in Constantinople was no longer sufficient to exclude that of 
the other Italian republics. Isaac Angelos had, in 1187, 
and again in 1189, as we have also seen, concluded a new 
alliance, assuring to Venice her old privileges, together with 
the payment of a considerable indemnity. The considera- 
tion for the valuable concessions offered by the Emperor 
was that the Venetians should place their fleet at the dis- 
position of the Empire, even in the case of a war against 
the Emperor in the West. This treaty was confirmed in 
11 99 by Alexis the Third. In the spring of 1200 a quarrel 
took place at Constantinople between the Venetians and 
their great rivals the Pisans. The Venetians complained 
that their treaties had been violated ; that the subsidies' 


1 Rob. de Clari, c. x. 
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promised by the Emperor had not been paid ; above all, that 
the Pisans had been favoured at their expense. 1 The Doge, 
during the summer of the same year, sent an embassy to 
Alexis to demand the payment of arrears and the renewal of 
commercial privileges. Another embassy was sent six months 
later, and, indeed, the whole year was occupied with negotia- 
tions, which served only to show that it was improbable that 
the Republic should regain her supreme influence on the Bos- 
phorus. But the hostility to Constantinople reached its 
height when the Venetians learned that Alexis had, in May 
1201, received an embassy from Genoa, and was negotiating 
with Ottobono della Croce, its leader, for the concession of 
privileges for trade in Romania which Venice had hitherto 
regarded as exclusively her own. From this time the Doge 
appears to have determined to avenge the wrongs of his state 
on the ruler who had ventured to favour his rivals. 

The Doge of Venice at this time was the famous Henry 
Dandolo. He was already a very old man, 2 but full of energy, 
greedy of glory, exasperated against the Empire, and devoted 
to the interests of the Republic. He was able to command 
with equal success an army or a fleet. Though he was nearly, if 
not quite, blind, he devoted an amount of attention and ability 
to the cares of government which places him in the first rank 
of Venetian administrators. The New Rome was the special 
object of his hatred. The general belief after his death was 
that his eyes had been put out by order of the Emperor 
Alexis during his visit in 1172 or 1173 to Constantinople. 3 
What is certain is that he bore against the Empire an inex- 
tinguishable hatred, which made him willing to embrace any 
project directed against its capital city. He possessed the 
entire confidence of his fellow-citizens. His influence in 

1 Nicetas, 712. 

2 Du Cange makes Dandolo ninety-two in 1 200 ; but neither Villehardouin nor 
Andrea Dandolo use terms which would imply so great an age. 

s Daru, Hist, of Venice , i. 201. Authorities are divided as to whether he was 
blind or only of weak sight. ‘ Visu debilis et visu aliqualiter obtenebratus,’ says 
Dandolo. Sanutus, Villehardouin, and Gunther say that he was altogether blind. 
The Chron. of Novgorod says that he was blinded with a burning glass by 
Manuel. 
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Venice was so great that when he subsequently embarked 
with the Crusaders his son was appointed Regent during the 
absence of his father. 

The six messengers chosen by the Crusaders at Soissons 
arrived at Venice in February 1201. Four days after their 
arrival they were introduced to the Council and the Doge, 
in a palace which was bien riche et beau . ‘ Sire/ said their 

spokesman, ‘we are come to thee on behalf of the noble 
barons of France, who have taken the sign of the Cross to 
avenge the shame of Jesus Christ, and to reconquer Jerusalem 
if God wills it. And because they know that no men can 
help them so well as you and your men, they pray that for 
God’s sake you will have pity on the Land of Outremer, and 
on the shame of Jesus Christ, and that you will labour that 
they may have ships of war and transports.’ 

The Council took a week to consider what should be their 
reply. At the end of that time, the delegates of the Crusaders 
were informed that the Venetians were willing to provide 
ships to carry 4,500 horses, 9,000 esquires, 4,500 knights, and 
20,000 infantry, together with provisions for nine months, 
in consideration of a payment of four marks per horse and 
two per man. The total sum therefore to be paid, reckoning 
the Venetian mark at a little over two pounds sterling, was 
about 180,00c)/. 1 This contract was to hold good for a year. 

Besides this the Venetians promised to add for the love of 
God fifty armed galleys, in consideration that half of the 
money captured should belong to them. The terms were 
accepted by the delegates, were again submitted by Dandolo 
to the Council, and were approved. A solemn service was 
held in St. Mark’s, and much enthusiasm displayed at the 
conclusion of what each believed a good bargain. Villehar- 
douin, whose narrative of the crusade has long been the chief 
authority on the subject, was himself the spokesman of the 
delegates, and thanked the Venetians, on behalf of his 
brethren, that they had taken pity on Jerusalem, which was 
in slavery to the Turks, and that they were ready to aid in 


1 M. de Wailly estimates the mark at fifty-two francs. So also does Sismondi. 
See also Heid. 
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avenging the shame of Jesus Christ. The contract was 
signed early in April 1201, was referred to the barons, and 
was ratified at Corbie in the middle of May. 

It had been decided from the first that the expedition 
should be directed towards Egypt as the best base of opera- 
tions against the Mahometans in the Holy Land, though the 
plans and contract signed by the Venetians and the delegates 
contained the statement simply that the destination should be 
f for the deliverance of the Holy Land.’ The decision taken 
in the Council was kept secret from the army, to whom it was 
simply announced that the Crusaders would go beyond the 
sea . 1 Charts of the route were prepared and sealed, and it 
was agreed that the Crusaders should be in Venice by St. 
John’s Day, 1202. 

The Doge and his Council on the one side and the dele- 
gates on the other swore solemnly to observe the terms of 
the arrangements entered into. The contract was then sent 
to the Pope, who approved it conditionally. 

Innocent could not see without distrust the contract made 
with those who had shown their readiness to serve either 
Christians or Moslems, provided they paid. He would have 
preferred that the Pisans or the Genoese had been selected, 
and it was only on finding that no such arrangement could 
be made that he consented to accept the Venetians . 2 The 
conditions upon which he insisted showed the distrust which 
he entertained. He stipulated that there should be no attack 
made against a Christian state, and that a legate should 
accompany the army and watch over the expedition, in order 
to see that this article was complied with . 3 

The leaders of the crusade had decided, as we have seen, 
that their operations should be directed against Egypt. 
Many considerations induced them to arrive at this con- 
clusion. The passage through Romania had been found 
during previous crusades to be long and costly. Even when 
the Dardanelles had been passed, there remained the terrible 

1 Villehardouin, c. iv. 2 Inno. Epist. ix. 

8 * Conventiones illas ita duceret confirmandas ut videlicet ipsi Christianos non 

lsederent, apostolicse sedis legati consilio accedente .’ — Gesta Inno . No. 84. 
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march through Asia Minor, where the Turks hindered the 
progress of the Christians at every step, and where fever had 
rapidly thinned their ranks. The terrible experience of the 
last crusade had been that the great German army, after 
winning every battle it had fought, had, by the time it reached 
the Holy Land, melted away. The leaders wished to avoid 
this long and fatal route, and desired to be landed at some 
place where they could strike at the enemy before the army 
had been weakened by repeated contests, and wearied and 
demoralised by long marches through an unhealthy country. 
No place offered so many advantages from this point of view 
as Egypt A short sail over a pleasant sea and the Cru- 
saders could be landed fresh and vigorous and prepared for 
battle. The cost of transporting an army to Alexandria 
would be far less than that of taking it to any other part of 
paynimrie. 

The sea was the safest and most easily guarded road to 
keep open between the invading army and Europe. Alex- 
andria was a base of operations which might be kept with 
surety against the enemy, while its port would always be open 
to supplies of men and means of warfare from the West. A 
footing once obtained, Egypt could better support the army 
of Christendom than any other country. Its perennial 
wealth had been the mainstay of the Arabs in their marvel- 
lous conquests over Syria and Northern Africa. Moreover, 
while the renown of Egypt was spread throughout Islam and 
Christendom alike, the enemy could be more advantageously 
fought in the densely-populated delta than in the wide and 
thinly-peopled regions of Syria. Probably too it was known 
in Europe that the Egyptian Arabs had lost their early 
vigour, that the climate had told upon them, and that they 
were already becoming an unwarlike race. The occasion, 
however, in 1201 was peculiarly favourable for an attack on 
that country. Saladin had conquered it, had abolished the 
Egyptian Caliphate in 1171, and had done all that he could 
to exhaust its resources. On his death, in 1193, his two sons 
had quarrelled about the division of his Empire. The one ruling 
in Egypt asked the aid of the Christians in Syria against 
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his brother. The civil war which followed had still further 
weakened Egypt. But an exceptional and remarkable cir- 
cumstance rendered an attack upon Egypt still more oppor- 
tune. During five successive years the Nile had ceased to 
fertilise the country . 1 The result of this unprecedented 
calamity had been famine and distress. The population had 
been largely reduced. The wealth and strength of the 
country had been greatly diminished. To these considera- 
tions have to be added the fact that if Egypt were once in 
the hands of a crusading army, it could be held against all 
invaders, and its wealth turned against Islam. Every Ma- 
hometan country would feci the loss of Egypt. A wedge 
would have been driven into the long stretch of Moslem 
territory between the Atlantic and India. Islam would have 
been cut in two and its wealth used to reconquer and hold 
Syria. 

The desirability of striking at Islam through Egypt, the 
very centre and fulcrum of Moslem power, had been recog- 
nised from the time of Godfrey by a succession of warriors 
and statesmen. Innocent the Third was especially impressed 
with the necessity of making the attack through Egypt. He 
called particular attention to the exceptional opportunity 
which the time presented from the accidental or, as he 
believed it, the providential impoverishment of the richest 
country in Islam, from the failure of the Nile to overflow, 
and from the division of its rulers. Even without these 
accidental advantages no other spot offered so many advan- 
tages for the attack. No other country, if conquered, would 
be so great a loss to Islam. These considerations, in fact, 
seem to have been so generally recognised that it is doubtful 
whether any other plan was seriously considered. It was to 
Babylon, as the Crusaders generally called Egypt, that the 
expedition was to go, because, says Villehardouin, ‘ one could 

1 ‘Quod utique si fecissent’ (i.e. take Alexandria), ‘ sperabile satis erat tam 
ipsam magnificam civitatem quam et maximam ipsius totius Egypti partem, facile 
compendio, in eorum potestatem posse transferri, eo quod totus fere populus terrae 
vel consumptus fame perierat, vel squalebat penuria, propter sterilitatem eiusdem 
videlicet terrae, cui Nilus frugiferas aquas, quibus earn rigare solet, annis, ut aiunt, 
jam quinque subtraxerat.’- Gunther, Exuvia Sacra , vol. i. p. 71. 
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more easily destroy the Turks there than in any other 
country/ 1 

The choice having been made, it will become necessary to 
ask why the original plan was abandoned How did it happen 
that an expedition prepared with great care, and proposing 
under such favourable circumstances to strike at the heart 
of Moslem power, turned away from its object and attacked 
the capital of Eastern Christendom ? The question is one 
which was asked by all Europe at the time and has never 
been altogether satisfactorily answered, although in our own 
time the laborious industry of German and French scholars 
has succeeded in bringing to light a mass of evidence hitherto 
unknown bearing on the question. The conclusion to which 
this evidence appears to me to point will, I hope, become 
clear in subsequent pages. 

The agreement between the delegates of the Crusaders and 
the Venetians was ratified, as we have seen, in May 1201. 2 
The crusading army was to arrive in Venice not later than 
the 24th of June, 1202. In the interval between these dates 
many events happened. Theobald, Earl of Champagne, the 
young noble who had taken the Cross on the preaching of 
Fulk, who had probably been induced to do so partly in 
order to escape the vengeance of Philip of France, who had 
been elected leader of the expedition, and in whom all had 
confidence, died in May 1201. His loss was the more serious 
that his great wealth was no longer available for the purposes 
of the crusade. A payment in advance which had been 
promised to Venice could not be met. The leaders were 
divided as to the course to be adopted for the conduct of the 
expedition. None among them possessed either position or 
ability sufficient to indicate him as the leader. After con- 
siderable delay the leadership was offered to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and on his refusal to Count Theobald of Bar, who 
also refused. Then a parliament of the Crusaders met at 

1 Villehardouin, sec. 30. 

2 In the same month Innocent had invited the dignitaries of the Venetian 
Church to contribute towards the crusade from the church revenues. See 
Archives de P Orient Latin , i. p. 383. 
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Soissons, and Villehardouin proposed Boniface, Marquis of Appoint- 
Montferrat.' The proposal was finally though reluctantly K&, 
accepted. From the first it was evident that Boniface had not Momtoa!, 
the confidence of the Crusaders, and his election was the first asleaden 
severe blow given to the success of the expedition. Fulk 
himself affixed the Cross to the shoulders of Boniface in the 
church of Our Lady at Soissons, and, as the great preacher 
died in May 1202, he disappears from this history . 1 The 
appointment of Boniface was in August 1201 . Two months 
later he was at the court of Philip of Swabia , 2 on the invita- 
tion of that sovereign. What was the object of his visit may 
never be accurately known. But subsequent events raise the His visit to 
presumption that Philip either had the design of an attack Phlhp ' 
upon Constantinople before this visit, or formed such a design 
at, and in consequence of, his interview with Boniface. Philip, 
the head of the house of the Waiblings, or, as the name was 
now beginning to be spelt in Italy, Ghibelins, had married 
the daughter of Isaac Angelos, the Emperor of the New Rome, 
who was at this moment a prisoner in Constantinople deprived 
of his eyesight, though allowed to go about the city of which 
he had once been the ruler . 3 The son of Isaac and heir to 
the throne — whom we may conveniently call after the fashion 
of the time young Alexis, to distinguish him from the reigning 
usurper Alexis in Constantinople — had made his escape 4 from 
thecapital. Heleft the imperial cityin thespringof 1201, arrived 
in Sicily and sent messengers to Germany announcing his safe 
arrival. Allowing three months for the news to reach Philip, 
there was ample time for the messengers of Philip to reach 
the Marquis of Montferrat, and for the latter to have been at 
the Swabian court in October. Boniface remained with 
Philip until January or February 1202, and then left with an 
embassy for Rome, sent thither in order to induce Innocent the 
Third to take up the cause of young Alexis . 5 In the spring of 

1 Villehardouin, c. ix. 2 Gesta Inno. III. c. 84. 8 Nicetas, p. 712. 

4 One author states that the wife of the Emperor Alexis pitied the young 
man, and gave him notice that her husband determined to kill him. Anon. 

Caietanus, Ex . Sac . 152. 

4 Gesta Inno . Ill* 
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the year the latter received letters of recommendation to the 
Crusaders from Philip. 1 It therefore appears clear that, from 
the beginning of 1202, the leader of the expedition had 
become aware of the facts connected with the claims of Alexis. 
Subsequent evidence indicates that even at this time he had 
promised Philip to aid him. 

At the time appointed — namely, the 24th of June, most 
of the leaders of the expedition had arrived, according to the 
arrangement, in Venice. Baldwin of Flanders, Hugo Count 
of St. Paul, Geoffrey of Villchardouin, perhaps Boniface, and 
many also from Germany were present, while the Abbot 
Martin and others from that country were on their way 
thither. 2 

1 Nicetas says (p. 715) ‘ from Philip and the Pope,’ but the latter is doubtful ; 
from nctira Pw/utjs rrjs Tr<pecrfivT€pas Kal rov f>rjybs ’ AWafiavlas & iXlirnov. 

2 M. Jules Tessier contends that the Crusaders could never agree upon the 
destination of the expedition. He admits that the most intelligent of its leaders 
proposed to attack Egypt, but he insists that the majority of the army were in 
favour of going to Syria. In support of this contention he (i) calls attention to the 
fact that the charter-party made with the Venetians makes no mention of either 
Syria or Egypt ; (2) he quotes Villehardouin (par. 49) and claims that the ‘grant 
peril ’ of which the Flemings stood in fear was of going to Egypt, and (3) he 
quotes the reply given to the speech of the Abbot of Citeaux (Villehardouin, par. 
96), ‘ In Syria you can do nothing. 1 The first of these arguments is inapplicable 
if the contention is well founded, that it was intended to conceal the destination 
of the expedition. Later on I give a different interpretation to the ‘ grant peril ’ 
phrase, while the argument founded on the reply to the Abbot appears to me to 
fall when connected with the surrounding circumstances. Gunther’s statement 
that the resolution to attack Egypt was adopted unanimously ( ‘ Hii quidem omnes 
uno consensu in hoc convenerant, ut petentes Alexandriam ’) is probably too sweep- 
ing. See La Diversion sur Zara et Constantinople, par Jules Tessier. (Paris, 
1884.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ARRIVAL IN VENICE. 

MANY of the pilgrims had only left home between Easter and 
Whitsuntide, 1202. The ordinary road taken was over the 
Mont Cenis and through Lombardy to Venice. 

Meantime a fleet had left Flanders for the Mediterranean 
with a great number of Cru-saders. The leaders of this de- 
tachment had sworn to Baldwin that they would join the 
division coming from Venice at the first convenient place after 
hearing of its whereabouts. Baldwin and the other leaders 
of the crusade who had already arrived at Venice soon learned 
with dismay that many pilgrims had gone by other routes to 
other ports, and that thus it would be impossible to provide 
the number for whose passage the delegates had undertaken 
to pay the Venetians. Those present were unable to raise 
the amount agreed upon. They did their best by sending 
messengers here and there to persuade the pilgrims to come 
to Venice, and to point out to them that Venice was the only 
port from which they could start with a fair prospect of suc- 
cess. Villehardouin was himself sent on such an expedition, 
and succeeded in persuading Count Louis with a great number 
of knights and men-at-arms to come to Venice from Padua, 
where they had been encountered'. Others were also brought 
in to Venice ; but a considerable number had already left by 
other routes before they could be overtaken. Never, says 
Villehardouin, has a finer army collected than that which was 
at length gathered at St. Nicolo di Lido, the island where 
the Crusaders were lodged by the Venetians. No man had 
seen a finer fleet than the Venetians had prepared. The only 
fault to be found with it was that it could take an army three 
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times as large as that which had assembled. The Venetians 
had kept their part of the bargain. ‘What a misfortune/ 
exclaims the Marshal, ‘ that so large a portion of the Crusaders 
had sought other ports ! Had they come to Venice the Turks 
would have been put down ; Christendom would have been 
exalted/ 

The Venetians, having done their part, now asked for 
payment of the passage money according to the terms of the 
contract. This, however, could not be raised. Many pilgrims 
had come without money ; others were already sick of the 
enterprise, and, according to Villehardouin, hoped that the 
money would not be found. Baldwin of Flanders, Earl Louis, 
and the Marquis and the Earl of St. Paul did their utmost by 
borrowing to raise the amount promised. But when all was 
done, when many a beautiful vessel of silver and of gold had 
been taken to the Doge’s palace, when two collections had 
been made, 34,000 marks out of the 85,000 stipulated for were 
still wanting. 

So far we are on safe ground. All contemporary accounts 
agree that the contract with the Venetians was broken ; that 
a large amount was wanting to complete the sum agreed upon 
to be paid as freight ; and that, even after every effort had been 
made to raise this sum, about 35,000 marks still remained 
due. From this time forward we are upon doubtful ground. 
The authorities upon whom we have to rely differ widely. 
The account given by Geoffroi de Villehardouin, Marshal of 
Champagne, may be taken as the type of what has been aptly 
called the official versions of the expedition, and of these it 
ranks undoubtedly the first. Besides these versions, the 
labours of a number of historians, from Du Cange in the 
seventeenth century down to Count Riant, who has ransacked, 
and is ransacking, the libraries of Europe in search of evidence 
relating to the fourth crusade, have brought a large amount 
of evidence to light which may be conveniently classed as 
that of the unofficial versions. The official version of what 
passed in Venice is that which has been generally received by 
modern historians until our own time. Villehardouin states 
in few words that th.e Doge, when it had become clear that 
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the Crusaders could not pay the stipulated sum, proposed that 
they should agree to assist the Venetians in recapturing Zara, 
in Dalmatia, from the King of Hungary ; that the Crusaders 
were divided as to whether this proposition should be ac- 
cepted ; that those who were tired of the enterprise opposed, 
but that the majority accepted it. 

So far the official account given by Villehardouin and 
followed by others. The diversion of the enterprise was due 
solely, according to these writers, to the simple fact that the 
Crusaders could not pay 34,000 marks. Villehardouin, whose 
history of the crusade is much longer than that of any other 
contemporary writer, skips over in a few short paragraphs 
the events which happened between the arrival in June and 
the alliance to attack Zara. The transaction was, according 
to him, the simplest possible. The Venetians had completed 
their part of the contract ; the Crusaders were unable to pay 
their fare ; the Doge made a proposal which was accepted. 
At this point it becomes necessary to examine such other 
testimony as exists, in order to learn whether the diversion 
was due to the simple cause which is assigned for it by the 
great apologist for the crusade. The intention was, as we 
have seen, to go to Alexandria. ‘But this praiseworthy 
design/ says Gunther, ‘ was hindered by the fraud and malice 
of the Venetians.’ ‘ The Crusaders were received treacher- 
ously/ says Rostangus, ‘ by those to whom they had come, 
who would not allow them for a long time to pass beyond 
sea. They refused to carry them beyond sea or to allow them 
to leave St. Nicolo di Lido unless they paid the uttermost 
farthing.’ The leaders and the Crusaders generally appear, 
as we have seen, to have done their best to pay. But the 
number for which the city had furnished transport was largely 
in excess of that which had been brought together by the end 
of June. Out of 4,000 knights and their attendants, only 1,000 
had assembled. Of the 100,000 foot soldiers provided for, 
there were not more than 50,000 or 60,000 on the Lido. The 
Crusaders argued that those who had come and were ready to 
pay ought not to be forced to pay for those who had not come. 
The Venetians claimed their pound of flesh. Resistance 

r 2 
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was useless ; the Crusaders were prisoners. The Doge, ac-» 
cording to Robert de Clari, 1 told the Crusaders plainly, ‘ If 
you do not pay, understand well that you will not move from 
this island, nor will you find anyone who will furnish you 
meat and drink/ It was upon this threat that the leaders had 
borrowed what they could to pay their jailers. It was after a 
second collection for payment, in July 1202, that there was 
still about one third of the freight, or, according to Robert de 
Clari, 36,000 marks, unpaid. Shortly afterwards the Crusaders 
were persuaded to accept a compromise, which on the whole 
could not be considered as unfair. Dandolo was understood 
to have proposed that out of the share of the first spoil which 
fell to the Crusaders in fighting the common enemy — that is, 
the Moslems — the sum due to the Venetians should be de- 
ducted. This proposition was gladly accepted. 

Subsequently this promise was changed into a proposal 
for an attack upon Zara. This city lies on the opposite coast 
of the Adriatic to Venice, was the capital of Dalmatia, and 
belonged to the King of Hungary, who had himself sent aid 
to the Crusaders. It had been rising in importance for many 
years. The Venetians alleged that its inhabitants had often 
of late made piratical attacks upon their ships. Possibly the 
charge was true, but the real reason of the hostility felt towards 
it was a jealousy of its commercial prosperity. The non- 
official versions represent the Zara expedition as forced on 
the Crusaders. The official versions represent the Crusaders 
as' gladly consenting to pay the Venetians out of the spoils 
taken at Zara falling to their share. The story of Ville- 
hardouin is not at variance generally with those of other 
contemporary writers. Its chief fault is a suppression of dis- 
agreeable facts. His object in' writing the story of the crusade 
was to show that the expedition had not been so complete a 
failure as a crusade as the world had taken it to be. We 

1 La Prise de Constantinople , by Robert de Clary, or Clari, is by far the most 
valuable contemporary account which modern' research has brought to light on the 
Latin Conquest. The MS. was printed' in 186S by Count Riant, but only for 
private circulation. It was not really published until 1873, when Charles Hopf 
brought out his Chroniques Greco- Romanes* Robert de Clari was present at the 
conquest of Constantinople. 
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must look to others for the unpleasant facts. The author of 
the ‘ Devastatio y 1 states that the troubles of the Crusaders 
began even before their arrival in Venice. The Lombards 
charged them heavy prices for victuals. When they reached 
the city they were cast out of the houses and compelled to go 
to Lido. The Crusaders were there treated in every respect 
as captives. Provisions were sold to them at famine prices. 
A sistarius of corn cost 50 soldi. 

The Venetian rulers gave orders that no one should ferry 
any of the foreigners out of the island. The want of pro- 
visions and the sense of their helplessness created a panic 
among them. Those who could escaped. Some went home ; 
some hastened to other ports in the hopes of finding ships for 
Egypt or Syria. The summer heats caused a terrible mor- 
tality among the crowded host, so that, according to the same 
author, the living could scarcely be found to bury the dead. 
According to Robert de Clari, the Doge himself came to 
recognise that the Venetian policy of pushing the Crusaders 
in their distress too far was mischievous. ‘ Sirs/ said he, 
addressing his council, ‘ if we let these men go home we shall 
be looked on as rogues and tricksters. Let us propose to 
them that, if they will pay us the 36,000 marks out of their 
share of the first conquest they make, we will transport them 
beyond sea.’ There was no proposal here to take Zara or to 
attack Constantinople. The Outre-mer to which they were 
to be transported was understood to be the land of the infidel^ 
The conquests they were to make were to be the lawful spoils 
of a crusading war. There was nothing whatever in the sug- 
gestion to make it unacceptable to the Crusaders who gave 
heed to their vow. Hence, when the Doge, having obtained 
the consent of the Venetian council, submitted the proposal 
to them, they accepted it gladly. A way had been found out 
of their difficulty. They were to leave the fever grounds of 
the Lido, were to go over the sea to fight the infidel and to 
fulfil their vow. On the announcement of the proposal their 

1 Devastatio Constantinopolitana. This is another MS. brought to light by 
recent research, though its existence has -been long known. See Chroniques 
Greco- Romanes, par Charles Hopf. 
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camp was illuminated and there were other manifestations of 
joy. 1 

It is difficult to determine precisely when this proposition 
was made. Probably it was in the last week of July 1202. 
The 24th of June was the latest time appointed for the 
arrival of the pilgrims. The second attempt to collect the 
balance due had been made probably in the middle of July. 
Shortly afterwards came this proposal, which was joyfully 
accepted. Villehardouin speaks only of one proposal, namely, 
that to help the Venetians to capture Zara. If his account is 
to be reconciled with that of the non-official writers, the 
explanation is that the attack upon the Christian city was at 
the time carefully concealed from the mass of the Crusaders, 
a policy which was continually pursued throughout the expe- 
dition. Robert de Clari, as we have seen, represents the 
proposal quite otherwise, and the fact that it was joyfully 
welcomed shows that the Crusaders were told nothing of an 
attack upon a Christian city as part of it. Another writer ? 
states that the Venetians kept the Crusaders prisoners for 
three months, and would not allow them to return home, and 
when after that time their substance was nearly consumed, 
then they were compelled to go to Zara. We learn from a 
German writer 3 that after much complaint, both on the side 
of the Venetians and on that of the Crusaders, it was at length 
agreed that the Venetians should go with the pilgrims, and 
that whatever was gained should be equally divided, but that 
from the part going to the pilgrims the balance due for 
freight should be deducted for the Venetians. 

We may rest assured that the pilgrims did not accept 
joyfully the promise to go to Zara, because, as we shall see, 
the crusading spirit was far too strong in the army for them 
yet to tolerate the idea of an attack upon a Christian city. 

The conclusion at which I arrive after a comparison of 
the authorities is either that there were two distinct proposals, 
one made in July for the payment out of the proceeds of 
lawful spoil, and a subsequent one made some w’eeks later for 
payment out of the spoil to be taken at Zara ; or that, if the 

1 Robert de Clari. * Anon. Suessionensis. 8 Anon. Halberstadt. 
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proposal to attack Zara were made in July, it was made only 
to the leaders, and was carefully concealed at first from the 
mass of the Crusaders. Robert de Clari’s account points to 
the existence of two proposals. After speaking of the illumi- 
nations on the Lido when the Doge’s first proposal was made 
and accepted, he states that the Doge afterwards went to the 
camp and declared that the winter was lost, and that it was 
too late to go to Outre-mer . Then the secret was let out. 
i Let us do the next best thing. There is a city near here 
called Zara, which has often defied us, and which we are 
going to punish if we can. If you will listen to me we will 
pass the winter there until Easter, and then we will go to 
Outre-mer at Lady Day. Zara is full of provisions and 
riches.’ Then this author adds : * The barons and leaders of 
the Crusaders assented to the Doge’s proposal. But this 
proposal was not known to all the army .’ 1 Robert probably 
believed that there were two proposals, and that even the last 
was kept secret from the host. 

The account of Robert is borne out by the evidence to 
which I have already called attention. Assuming that the 
portion of the proposal made during the last week of July, 
referring to an attack on Zara, was kept secret, as to which 
there can be little doubt if it be admitted that Zara was 
mentioned in July, the next month was spent in negotiations. 
There was a party opposed to its acceptance as soon as the 
attack was mentioned. Here again we are on solid ground. 
Villehardouin tells us that discord sprang up as soon as the 
Venetians refused to carry them beyond sea until they paid. 
He says that those who declared they wanted to leave Venice 
to go to other ports did so because in reality they desired 
that the army should break up, and therefore struggled 
against the acceptance of the proposition. The unofficial 
writers tell us why they did so. ‘ In truth,’ says Gunther, 

* the proposal to attack Zara seemed to our princes cruel and 
iniquitous, both because the city was Christian and because- 
it belonged to the King of Hungary, who, having himself 
taken the Cross, had placed himself and his, as the custom 

1 Robert de Clari, c. xiii. 
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is, under the protection of the Pope. While the Venetians 
were constantly urging us to accept the proposal, and we on 
the other hand were earnestly refusing, much time was lost.* 
Why was time lost ? The same writer answers, ‘ Because our 
men thought it altogether detestable and a thing forbidden 
to Christian men that soldiers of the Cross of Christ should 
march to pillage Christian men with slaughter and rapine 
and fire, such as usually happen when a city is attacked, 1 and 
therefore refused their consent.’ 

There was no idea of abandoning the crusade. The 
expedition to Zara was probably, though by no means cer- 
tainly, regarded even by the leaders who were in the secret 
merely as a means of payment, in order that when it had been 
captured the Crusaders might go about their proper business. 
The third great mistake of the campaign had, however, been 
made ; the second being the failure to bring sufficient men to 
comply with the terms of the charter-party entered into with 
the Venetians. The third blunder was the more serious. 
The leaders of the first great crusade had declared under 
the walls of ancient Nicaea that it was no part of their 
business to fight Christian princes, that their work was to 
fight the infidel, and they had readily given that city into 
the hands of Alexis. The enthusiasts of the fourth cru- 
sade, who had left their homes in order to fight against 
Christ’s enemies, had no heart for the new undertaking, and 
though they did not know all the adventures it would lead 
them into, we can see from Villehardouin himself that they 
would have preferred to return home rather than violate 
their vow. 

On the 22nd of July 2 Cardinal Peter Capuano, the Pope’s 
legate, arrived in Venice from Rome. Bishop Conrad, and 
probably others, required that the propositions of Dandolo 
should be referred to him. He at first protested against the 
proposal, 3 because, as Gunther says, he thought the attack upon 
Zara ‘ a lesser evil than the abandonment of the crusade, the 
vow of the Cross unfulfilled, and the return home with ignominy 

1 Gunther, c. vi. * Devastatio. 

3 Gesta Inn. i. c. 86. 
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and sin/ 1 Cardinal Peter sent away all the sick, the useless 
hangers-on, and the women . 2 

The dissatisfaction among the Crusaders was at that time 
daily increasing. Some were for abandoning the expedition 
altogether. Many poor men who had brought but little with 
them and had nothing left for the journey quitted the army 
and went home. ‘ Certain powerful and rich men, not influ- 
enced by poverty,' says Gunther, * so much as frightened by 
the horror of committing such a crime (as attacking a Chris- 
tian city belonging to a crusading king), hesitated, and much 
against their will turned back.’ Some of these went to Rome 
in order that they might be absolved from their vow or have 
its execution postponed. Others wished to leave Venice in 
order that they might embark for Alexandria or Syria from 
other ports. 

Cardinal Peter’s protest was followed by an earnest request 
that the expedition should be sent off as early as possible to 
Alexandria. His mission as legate was to accompany the 
army, to urge it to leave for Alexandria, to prevent it from 
going to Zara, to settle the differences between the Crusaders 
and Venetians, and generally to represent Innocent the Third. 
The Venetians, however, received him coldly. The Doge 
and the council told him that if he wished to accompany the 
Crusaders in order to preach to them he could do so : if he 
wished to go as envoy of the Pope he had better stay behind . 3 

News of what had been done in Venice reached the pil- 
grims who had not yet arrived in that city, and created con- 
sternation among them. Many of the German pilgrims in 
particular declared the expedition against Zara iniquitous 
and went home, and all further supply of Crusaders was thus 
cut off . 4 

Meantime the leader of the expedition, the Marquis Boni- 
face of Montferrat, who had left Venice during July, returned 
to the city. Probably the treaty with the Venetians was con- 
cluded in the middle of August. The Cardinal again pro- 
tested, and, having committed the German pilgrims to the 
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care of Bishop Conrad and the Abbot Martin, the latter of 
whom had avoided Venice when he learned the proposal of 
the Doge, left for Rome. The Cardinal, however, seems to 
have vacillated. He protested but yielded. When he found 
that the Venetians would not give way unless the Crusaders 
would go to Zara, he seems, according to Gunther, to have 
considered it more venial and less inexpedient to accept the 
Zara proposal than to allow the expedition to be abandoned. 1 

He, therefore, insisted on the promise that the Venetians 
would not only transport the army to Alexandria after the 
Zara expedition but would themselves join in the crusade. 
The author of the Halberstadt MS. confirms the version of 
the Cardinal's conduct. The Cardinal, in reply to Bishop 
Conrad, declared that the Pope would rather the terms of the 
Venetians were accepted than the expedition should be aban- 
doned. He advised Conrad to bear with the insolence of the 
Venetians, and appointed him, together with four Cistercian 
abbots, to go with the army to represent the Pope. In the 
same way Abbot Martin was advised by the Cardinal to re- 
main with the army. Gunther says that when the Abbot saw 
that the expedition would necessitate the shedding of Christian 
blood he was at a loss what to do. He begged the Cardinal 
to absolve him from his vow and to allow him to retire to the 
quiet of his cloister. The Cardinal, however, flatly refused, 
and ordered him in the Pope’s name to take charge of the 
German pilgrims. He was further enjoined by the Cardinal 
to go with the army wherever it went, and to use his influence 
with that of the other religious leaders to prevent all attacks 
upon Christians and their territory. 

On Sunday, the 25th of August, there was an imposing 
ceremony in Saint Mark’s, the object of which was probably 
partly to delude the pilgrims into the belief in the good faith 
of Dandolo and the Venetians, and partly to give a pretence 
to them to join the expedition. At the Mass, which was of 
unusual solemnity, Henry Dandolo ascended the pulpit and 
addressed the Venetians : — ■ You are allied with the bravest 
men on earth. I am old, and weak, and infirm ; as you see, 
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I have need of rest ; still, I know of no one more capable of 
taking command of your undertaking than I. If you wish 
that I should take the Cross and that my son should remain 
here to replace me, I will go with you and the pilgrims for 
life or death/ The assembly cried, * Come with us, for God's 
sake/ Many in the congregation, both Venetians and pil- 
grims, shed tears as the old man was led to the altar, and a 
cross, made especially large so that it might be seen by all, 
was affixed to his breast. Dandolo from this time became, 
perhaps, the most conspicuous actor in the fourth crusade. 
Ilis personal influence was immense. We have already seen 
that his hatred of the New Rome was intense, that he had to 
revenge private injuries as well as the wrongs of Venice. 
From the moment when he took the Cross he towers above 
all the leaders in the great host which his fleet was shortly to 
transport to the Bosphorus. The venerable figure of the old 
man at the altar pledging himself to go with the Crusaders 
and to share their fortunes imposed on many. Others, how- 
ever, reflected that he had not entertained the idea of going 
with the army until the proposal to attack Zara had been 
accepted, and such distrusted his new-born enthusiasm for 
Christianity. A brave man — 4 de bien grand coeur,’ says Ville- 
hardouin — but one also who knew the interests of Venice and 
cared for nothing else ; a statesman of the Italian type before 
Mazzini and Cavour had taught or shown a more excellent 
model. Capable of venturing upon bold and dangerous enter- 
prises, he had all the ability necessary to carry them through. 
Self-reliant to the last day of his long life, he was yet able to 
avoid arousing the easily-awakened jealousy of the Venetian 
oligarchs. He was virtually dictator of Venice, and possessed 
the entire confidence of the Republic through his successful 
management of its affairs. He intrigued, kept his plans secret 
from his countrymen, deceived the Crusaders, and yet always 
succeeded in his designs. Lying and intrigue were indeed 
held to be fair by the rules of that Italian statesmanship 
which Machiavel reduced to a science. The best Italian 
statesman was the one who could best succeed in the purpose 
he had taken in hand. That faith should be broken, that 
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craftiness should be continually necessary, were merely the 
incidents necessary to success. In Venetian politics, right or 
wrong had no meaning, except in the sense that everything 
which advanced Venetian interests was right, everything 
which made against them was wrong. Dandolo never appears 
to have felt himself under any obligation to tell the truth, or 
to respect either his oath as a Crusader or his pledged word to 
the pilgrims. Provided the Republic could be benefited, all 
means were lawful. If a man ‘ de bien grand coeur/ yet also 
a statesman without conscience and an unscrupulous man. 

The arrangements having been definitely made in con- 
formity with which the Crusaders and the Venetians were to 
attack Zara, the preparations for sailing were rapidly pushed 
forward. For the moment discontent appears to have been 
hushed. The Crusaders even, who had objected to making 
war upon a Christian city, were delighted at any change 
which would get them out of the steaming and fever swamps 
of the Lido. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DEPARTURE TO, CONQUEST OF, AND STAY IN ZARA. 

The expedition against Zara left Venice in two divisions, one 
which started on the ist and the other on the 8th of October. 
The whole fleet consisted of four hundred and eighty sail. 
The departure of the second and great division, containing 
the army of Crusaders, was one of the most picturesque sights 
which even Venice can ever have seen. The Republic of the 
lagoons has always cherished a love of artistic display, and 
nowhere can any spectacle be set amid surroundings which 
more completely enhance its beauty than amid the waters 
where the Queen of the Adriatic rises from the sea. The 
time had not yet come when her rulers thought it necessary 
to check lavish display of colour and undue extravagance. 
The dwellings and storehouses of her people were already 
palaces. Her citizens had already grouped themselves into 
guilds, each with its own characteristic dress, so that brilliancy 
of colour was already a striking feature of a Venetian crowd. 
The silks and velvets of the East were set off with precious 
stones and jewelry, while over all the southern sun shed a 
light which, reflected from the waters, did not make their 
gorgeousness seem out of place. Robert de Clari describes 
with evident enjoyment the scene as Dandolo and the Crusa- 
ders left. Each of the nobles had a ship for himself and his 
esquires, while attending it was the sailing barge for the horses. 
Each ship was girt around by the bucklers of the knights, 
and looked as if it had a belt of steel. The Doge had fifty 
galleys, which 1 had been fitted out at his own cost or at that 
of the city. The one in which Dandolo voyaged was ver- 
milion coloured, like that of an emperor. Four trumpeters 
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with trumpets of silver attended him from his vermilion tent 
to his galley, and with the bearers of cymbals contributed to 
the popular demonstration on the departure of the expedition. 
The priests and monks were stationed in the castles at the 
cross-trees of the vessels, and solemnly chanted the Veni , 
Creator Spiritus. So beautiful a sight as this departure, says 
Robert, had never surely been seen. A hundred trumpets 
with many other instruments of music gave the signal for 
sailing. When the vessels were in the open sea and had 
spread their sails, when the rich banners and gonfalons of so 
many earls and nobles were unfurled by the wind, while as 
far as the eye could reach the Adriatic was covered with ships, 
the beauty of the spectacle was at its greatest. It was re- 
marked, and truly, says Robert, that never were there so many 
such beautiful ships assembled together . 1 Even here, how- 
ever, he is careful to point out a jarring note. Very many, 
both great and small, deplored the sin which was being com- 
mitted and the great joy which prevailed . 2 They crossed the 
sea, says another writer, with great speed but with sad hearts . 3 

On the 20th of October Dandolo made a triumphal entry 
into Trieste. Both divisions united a few days afterwards at 
Pola. The united fleet arrived off Zara on November II. 
On the same day the harbour was captured and the army 
landed. The city was the wealthiest on the eastern shores 
ot the Adriatic, and the metropolis of Dalmatia and Croatia. 
It is situated on a peninsula, and was well fortified. It had 
formerly owned allegiance to Venice, but had shaken ofif 
her rule, and was now under the protection of the King of 
Hungary. On the 12th a deputation proposed to surrender 
everything to Dandolo if the lives of the citizens were spared. 
While the proposal was being considered some of the Crusa- 
ders, at the head of whom was Simon de Montfort, told some 
of the deputation that they had only to fear the Venetians. 

1 Rhamnusius estimated the fleet to consist of 480 vessels, composed of 50 
galleys, 240 transports for troops, 70 for provisions, and 120 huissiers for the 
horses. Nicetas says 240, composed of no huissiers, 60 galleys, and 70 trans- 
ports for provisions. I suspect the larger estimate is obtained on the fair suppo- 
sition that there must have been an equal number of transports for the troops. 

* Robert de Clari, ch. xiii. * Gunther, i. 
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* I am not here/ said he, * to do harm to Christians. I wish 
you no ill, and, on the contrary, would rather protect you 
against those who would hurt you.’ 1 The well-meant inter- 
ference proved mischievous. The deputation returned to the 
city. The negotiations were interrupted, and the terms on 
which the people of Zara had proposed to surrender were 
withdrawn. The Venetians proposed to attack the city, and 
lest the Crusaders should make further delays in what Gunther 
calls this hateful and detestable business, the Venetians com- 
menced the siege at once. The people of Zara, in anticipation, 
probably, of this attack, had obtained letters from the Pope, 
excommunicating any who should do them damage. These 
they sent to the Doge and the leaders of the army. The 
Doge declared his intention to disregard the threat, and most 
of the barons expressed their determination to follow his 
example. The discontent and indignation of the better 
part of the Crusaders found at length a mouthpiece. A 
council was held. The Abbot of Vaux, a Cistercian monk, 
could no longer control his indignation. In the council held 
in Dandolo’s tent he suddenly rose, and in a bold, clear voice 
said, ‘ I forbid you in the name of the Pope to attack this 
city. It is a city of Christian men, and you are Crusaders. 
You have another destination.’ The Venetians would have 
murdered him if he had not been protected by Simon de 
Montfort and by other nobles. Dandolo was greatly annoyed. 
He charged the Crusaders with having prevented him from 
taking possession of the city, and claimed the fulfilment of 
their promise to aid him in conquering it. The majority of 
them thought themselves bound to help Dandolo, and pro- 
mised to do so. Simon de Montfort, however, and many 
other pilgrims declared that they would not act against the 
apostolic command, and that they had no intention of being 
excommunicated. Notwithstanding these protests, the letters 
of the Pope, and the threats of the Pope’s representatives, the 
city was attacked. 

It was captured in five days, namely, on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, 1 202. The pilgrims and the Venetians entered into it, and 

1 Petri, Val. Cern. Hist . Albig.> c. 1 9. 
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Zara was mercilessly plundered. Its churches were pillaged 
and many houses destroyed. The inhabitants were barbarously 
treated. Some were beheaded, others were banished, while 
a great number fled to the mountains to save their lives. 
Dandolo was not content with punishing the citizens of Zara. 
His intention was to bring it again under the rule of the 
Republic, and for this purpose considerable time was necessary. 
Hence, shortly after the conquest, he proposed that the army 
should winter in Zara. ‘The winter/ said he to the leaders, 
‘is coming on. We cannot budge from here until Easter, 
because we shall not be able to find provisions in any other 
place. The city is rich and well supplied with everything. 
Let us divide it/ 1 The proposition was accepted ; the spoil 
was shared, and the Venetians and Crusaders took up their 
quarters for the winter in different portions of the city, the 
Venetians near the harbour, the Crusaders inland. 

Meantime the dissatisfaction between the Venetians and 
the leaders on the one side and the great body of Crusaders 
on the other was daily increasing. The latter had persuaded 
themselves that when Zara was taken they would at once be 
permitted to go on their pilgrimage; They had violated their 
vow, and had fallen under the sentence of excommunication. 
The religious portion of the army in particular was greatly 
embittered against Dandolo and their own leaders. Within 
three days of the capture of the city the Venetians and the 
Crusaders were fighting against each other in a quarrel which 
lasted several hours , 2 and in which a hundred persons were 
killed and many were wounded. There was not a street 
where the fight was not going on. As fast as the leaders 
stopped the fighting in one quarter their attention was called 
for in another. Everywhere the Venetians had the worst of 
it. All the authority of the leaders of both sides was required 
to put an end to this quarrel. What was its immediate cause it 
is perhaps impossible to learn. The author of the ‘ Devastatio * 
says that the barons kept the spoil to themselves, and did not 
share it with the poor men of the army. The explanation is 

1 Villehardouin, ch. xviii. 

* A day and a night, says Robert de Clari. 
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possible, and is in accordance with the policy which was 
followed throughout the expedition until its end. The leaders 
were in league with the Venetians, while the mass of the 
Crusaders, who had set their minds on pilgrimage, saw only 
that they were being made use of to benefit the Venetians and 
their own leaders. What is certain is that the army was 
already considerably demoralised, and that some at least of 
the leaders joined with a large body of the pilgrims in dis- 
trusting the Venetians. The quarrel increased the bitterness 
of feeling between the opposing sections. A large number of 
the Crusaders were anxious to leave for Egypt or Syria ; a 
large number, Villehardouin says, were tired of the expedition 
and wished to return home. 

During the weeks which followed there was great and 
continual dissatisfaction between the Venetians and the 
Crusaders. Possibly there is truth in the statement of 
Villehardouin that many wished the army to break up and 
were anxious to return home. They had not come out to 
fight either the King of Hungary or the Emperor of Romania, 
as it began to be whispered they were to be called upon to 
do. They had no desire to give their services to the traders 
of Venice. The great French chronicler wishes to leave the 
impression that the disaffection was merely wanton and 
without just cause. The narrative, however, of every inde- 
pendent contemporary, and especially of the * poor knight/ 
Robert de Clari, shows that abundant cause existed. The 
expedition had already fallen under the expressed censure of 
the Church. Each man knew without such official censure 
that in taking part against a Christian city he had violated 
his oath, and had been untrue to the pledges he had given 
and the convictions which had led him to join the enterprise. 
The treatment the Crusaders had received on the Lido, their 
loss of the autumn, their journey across the Adriatic, ‘ with 
great speed but with sad hearts/ in the interests of Venice, 
had been borne in the hopes that on the capture of Zara a 
way might be found for a speedy departure outre-mer. But 
the pilgrims now saw that their allies cared nothing for the 
object of the pilgrimage, and were mainly bent on recovering 

S 
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territory and destroying a rival, while they believed that their 
own leaders were bent upon amassing the largest possible 
amount of spoil from a Christian people. They themselves 
were suffering much from cold and hunger, 1 and would 
have been content so to suffer if it were in the execution of 
of their vow. Now, however, both their spiritual and their 
temporal interests were being sacrificed. Those who thought 
most of the first found themselves under the ban of excom- 
munication, and those who might have been disposed to dis- 
regard spiritual censure found that they were being used to 
benefit the Venetians while others obtained the spoil. Hence 
there were daily desertions. The strictest orders were given 
that none should leave the camp. These orders, however, 
were insufficient to check the evil. A thousand went without 
leave. The clamour for permission to go away was so great 
that the leaders judged it well to give permission to another 
thousand. Many merchant ships went away filled with 
soldiers. One had five hundred on board, who were all 
drowned. Another detachment tried to return home through 
‘ Slavonia ’ — that is, through Dalmatia and Styria — but after 
being badly assailed by the peasants had to return to the 
army. 

It should be noted also that this anxiety to leave the 
army was mainly caused by the desire of the deserters to be 
about the business for which they had left home. The object 
of most of those who left the camp was to get to Syria or 
Egypt. 


1 Devastatio. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PLOT. 

Part I. 

Thus the winter of 1202-3 passed slowly away, in discontent 
among the Crusaders, in smouldering suspicion against their 
chiefs, and in animosity towards the Venetians. Suspicion 
was in the air — suspicion by the Crusaders that they were to 
be made the tools of Venice in the future as they had already 
been in the immediate past — a new suspicion also that Philip 
of Swabia, King of the Romans, was about to unite with 
Dandolo against the Pope of Rome, that their own leader, 
Boniface, had already betrayed them, sold them as an army 
to assist his kinsman Philip in fighting against the head of 
the Church. The proof of treachery was not complete, but 
sufficient was known to justify the suspicion and to account 
for the uneasiness. The soldiers who had been carried away 
from their native countries on a wave of religious enthusiasm, 
who had come out to fight for God and His cause, had already 
violated their oaths, and felt themselves powerless to get out 
of the trap into which they had been led. 

Leaving the Crusaders at Zara, I propose now to narrate 
the facts which justified the suspicion of the army, and to 
attempt to point out what was the plot against the object 
which the Crusaders had in hand. 

Before doing so it is necessary to call attention to the 
reasons which are assigned by contemporary writers for the 
two circumstances which marked the diversion of the fourth 
crusade from its intended purpose. The two circumstances 
were, first, the attack upon Zara, and, second, the expedition 
to Constantinople. 

s 2 
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These circumstances are described, as we have already 
seen, by two sets of contemporary historians, who may be 
classified roughly as official and non-official writers. In the 
first class I have already stated that the graphic and singu- 
larly interesting account written, dictated, or revised by 
Villehardouin takes the highest rank. The writer describes 
what he saw or heard. All the official accounts are open to 
the objection that they are the work of men who were either 
themselves leaders or were under the influence either of the 
leaders of the expedition or of Philip of Swabia. They are 
all pleas of men writing for the defence. Their testimony is 
therefore not impartial, and may fairly be examined with 
suspicion. When they wrote, the crusade from which Europe 
had hoped so much had failed miserably in its object, had 
begun by destroying a Christian city, and had ended by 
destroying a Christian instead of a Moslem state. The Pope 
had indignantly condemned the conduct of the Crusaders, and 
in doing so had probably expressed the opinion of the con- 
science of Western Europe. The writers in question had to 
explain the change of a crusade into a buccaneering expedi- 
tion as best they could. 

The reason they assign for the diversion of the crusade to 
Zara is, as we have seen, that many of the Crusaders having 
taken ship elsewhere or having refused to leave home, the 
number of those who reached Venice was far below that 
which the delegates had contracted for ; that the Venetians 
insisted upon their bargain, until at length they made a fair 
proposal by means of which the Crusaders would be able to 
pay the 34,000 marks which were still due to the Republic 
under the contract for transport. These writers add that 
those who opposed this proposal did so because they wished 
to break up the enterprise. The chief of them, Villehardouin, 
begins his excuses for the failure of the expedition with the 
departure of the Flemish fleet already mentioned. He tells 
us that this fleet was a very fine one, was very well provided, 
and contained a great number of well-armed men. Baldwin 
of Flanders, however, did not go with it, but went overland 
to Venice. The command of the fleet was given to Jan de 
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Neele and two others. 1 2 The pilgrims had great confidence in 
the fleet, because, says Villehardouin, the greatest number of 
their sergeants-at-arms were on board. Jan de Neele and 
the other officers in command had promised Baldwin that 
after they had passed the Straits of Gibraltar they would join 
the army which had collected at Venice in whatever place they 
learned it had gone to. Villehardouin says that they had broken 
their word to their lord ‘ because they were afraid of the great 
peril in which those at Venice were engaged.’ The meaning 
of the phrase is doubtful. It probably signifies that those in 
the fleet descried the enterprise in order to avoid the peril to 
which those in Venice seem to have exposed themselves. 9 If 
the writer meant the peril or danger of being delayed in 
Venice, then a comparison of the dates at which the troubles 
in Venice began with that of the arrival of this fleet at 
Marseilles will show that no such fear could have influenced 
the fleet. The messengers announcing the arrival of the 
fleet in Marseilles reached Venice probably in January 1203. 
They declared that the fleet proposed to winter at Marseilles 
and asked for orders. Baldwin, after consultation with the 
Doge, sent word to them to leave at the end of March and to 
proceed to Methroni, at the south-east of the Peloponnesus, to 
meet the Venetian fleet. ‘Alas!’ says Villehardouin, ‘they 
acted so ill that they did not keep their word, but went away 
to Syria, where they knew that they could do no good.’ 3 The 
truth probably is that they had heard how the Crusaders had 
been tricked and turned away from their purpose, and there- 
fore decided that they at least would go forward to fight the 
Moslem. If they were not strong enough to make an 
attempt on Egypt, they could at least give aid to the 
Christians who were in Syria. If Villehardouin’s suggestion 
means that the Flemish fleet could have been of use to the 
army for the purposes of the Crusade, it is dishonest. The 
bargain for the attack on Zara was concluded before the 
fleet reached Marseilles. The capture of Zara had been 

1 Villehardouin, x. 

2 This is the meaning which Du Cange gives. See Observations on Ville - 

hardouin . 8 Villehardouin, c. xxi. 
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made in November. The contract to attack Constantinople 
was made at latest before the fleet reached the Adriatic. 
The fact is that Villehardouin seizes upon the very slightest 
shadow of evidence to afford proof of the necessity of 
abandoning the expedition to Egypt. 

The story of Villehardouin and his school, which attri- 
butes the diversion of the crusade to the want of men and to 
the pressure of the Venetians, is in the main true, but it is not 
the whole truth. We have to turn to the non-official his- 
torians of the expedition in order to supplement and check 
the narrative of the official writers. The former are less 
open to suspicion than the latter. They had fewer motives 
for misrepresentation. But even they were disposed to make 
the best of a bad business. They had no sympathy either 
with the Zarans or the Venetians. At the same time they 
were themselves Crusaders or derived their information from 
Crusaders, and were desirous of showing that the crusade had 
done something useful, if it were only the punishment of a 
nation which had refused to recognise the supremacy of the 
Pope. One advantage, however, they undoubtedly possess 
over the official writers. They do not consider themselves 
bound to conceal the conduct of Venice. The explanation 
they give of the diversion of the enterprise is that it was due 
solely to the conduct of the Republic. Enough might have 
been gathered from a careful search of the authorities known 
to exist even in the time of Gibbon to raise a strong presump- 
tion against the good faith of Dandolo, Boniface, and Philip 
of Swabia. But it has been reserved to our own time to 
complete the evidence against them ; to prove almost already 
to demonstration that the expedition was diverted from its 
purpose through the cupidity and treason of Venice, and that 
from this cause the army was converted into a band of robbers, 
who were to commit the great crime of the middle ages by the 
destruction of the citadel against which the hitherto irresistible 
wave of Moslem invasion had beaten and had been broken. 

Bearing in mind the difference in weight to be attached to 
the two classes of witnesses, it becomes necessary to put 
together their evidence. 
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The messengers of the Crusaders arrived in Venice in the 
middle of February 1201. 1 Their treaty with the Venetians 
for the transport of an army to Egypt was made in the 
middle of March. 2 News of the signature of this treaty 
reached Malek-Adel, the Sultan of Egypt, very shortly after- 
wards, and filled him with alarm. The weakened condition 
of his country, due to natural causes and to the divisions in 
his own family, made it of the utmost importance that the 
crusading army should be diverted from Egypt. An army 
very much inferior to the great hosts of the last expedition 
would inevitably conquer Egypt. Accordingly, Malek-Adel 
set to work not only to repair his defences but to buy over 
the Venetians. In the autumn of the same year two envoys 
were sent from Venice to this Sultan, possibly at his request, 
were received by him with great distinction and occupied 
themselves at once with framing terms of peace, which later 
on took the form of a commercial treaty. 

Meantime the Crusaders had been collecting. According 
to their contract with Venice, they were to be in that city 
and the transports were to be ready by St. John's Day, the 
24th of June, 1202. On the 13th of May, 1202, the envoys of 
Venice had concluded their treaty with Malek-Adel. This 
treaty assured to the Venetians, in addition to many other 
privileges, a district or quarter in Alexandria, and to the 
pilgrims who visited the Holy Sepulchre under Venetian 
protection safety for their lives and goods. The Sultan sent 
an emir, named Sead Eddin, to Venice to secure its con- 
firmation. His mission was successful, and the treaty was 
secretly ratified in July 1202. 3 The signature of this treaty 
gives the explanation of the diversion of the fourth crusade 
from Egypt and of its subsequent failure. Venice was hence- 
forward playing a double game. She had signed her agree- 
ment of March 1201 with the Crusaders, in accordance with 

1 ‘ La premiere semaine de caresme. , — Villehardouin. 

2 Villehardouin, c. vi. 

8 Carl Hopf. See the very able examination of the date assigned by Carl 
Hopf in Innocent III . , Philippe de Souabe , et Boniface, par le Comte Riant, 
p. 124. Extracted from the Revue des Questions Historiques. 
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which she was to transport the army of the West to Egypt. 
She now signs a secret treaty with the enemy who was to be 
attacked. The successes which Pisa and Genoa had obtained 
over her in Constantinople were to be compensated by her 
successes over them in Egypt. The price of her triumph 
was the betrayal of Christendom. It was impossible to keep 
faith both with the Crusaders and with the Arabs. The 
signature of the treaty with the Sultan of Egypt meant that 
faith was to be broken with the followers of the Cross, and 
was therefore the immediate cause of the diversion of the 
enterprise from Egypt. The Crusaders at the time and for 
years afterwards suspected treachery, and some of the con- 
temporary writers did not hesitate to accuse Venice of 
betraying the expedition. But there is no evidence to prove 
that even any of the leaders had any certain knowledge that 
a treaty had been signed, by which the services of the Vene- 
tians in carrying the army to Egypt had become impossible. 
The presence of Sead Eddin in Venice, in July 1202, possibly 
gave rise to doubts as to the good faith of the Republic, 
though the presence of an envoy from the Sultan may have 
been concealed or may have been disregarded amid the 
multitude of visitors to the great centre of Eastern trade in 
Western Europe. If such doubts arose, the conduct of the 
Venetians to the Crusaders while at Lido increased them, 
while the attack upon Zara brought conviction into the 
minds of a large body of the army that they were not being 
fairly dealt with by the Venetians. It is probable that the 
belief that Venice was not acting fairly was one of the causes 
of the ill-feeling which showed itself in the riot between the 
Venetians and the Crusaders within a week after the occupa- 
tion of the city. But the secret of the treaty was well kept. 
The interest of Dandolo was, on the one hand, not to allow 
its provisions to transpire, and, on the other, to take advan- 
tage of every circumstance in order to divert the attention of 
the Crusaders from Egypt. Henceforward, and without any 
explanation being suggested, we find that the Crusaders 
speak rather of going to Syria than to Egypt. The arrival 
of a smaller number of Crusaders in Venice than had been 
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contracted for gave a plausible excuse to Dandolo, first, to 
delay the departure of the expedition, then to divert it towards 
Zara, and afterwards to keep it there during the winter. 
We have seen that he entirely succeeded. From the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, in July 1202, the 
intention was to divert the expedition from its intended 
attack upon Egypt, the weakest and at the same time the 
most important point under Moslem sway. 

The evidence in support of an understanding between 
Venice and the Sultan, by which Venice was to prevent an 
attack upon Egypt, is already weighty, and will probably be 
conclusive when a more careful examination has been made 
of the Venetian archives. Charles Hopf, the greatest of 
German authorities on all that relates to the history of the 
East during the middle ages, and who had amassed large 
stores of materials for his historical works, appears to have 
had a copy of this treaty in his possession . 1 

The treaty is mentioned by one of the earliest historians 
of the crusade. Arnold of Ibelino, the probable author of 
the ‘ Continuation of the History of William of Tyre / 2 gives 
an account which is full of detail and which there is no reason 
to regard as seriously inaccurate. He says that when the 
Sultan of Babylon, as the ruler of Egypt was then generally 
called, from the fortified town on the Nile which he usually 
occupied, heard that a great fleet had been chartered by the 
Christians to proceed to Egypt, he sent for the cadis and priests 
to take council with him how he should save his country from 
the Christians who were coming. He made various proposals 
for the defence of the country. Then he sent messengers to 
Venice with rich presents to the Doge and the inhabitants. 
The messengers were charged to ask for the friendship of the 
Venetians, and to promise that if the Christians were diverted 

! He has given an analysis of it in vol. lxxxv. of the Encyclopedic cTErsch et 
Gruber (Leipzig, 1867), p. 188. Unfortunately on his death his collection was 
either dispersed or at any rate has not been made available to historical students. 
See a very valuable examination of the whole subject in the appendix to Comte 
Riant’s Innocent ///., Philippe de Souabe , et Boniface , Paris, 1875. 

a Known as VEstoire de Eracles Empereur , pp. 250-252. Rec. des Croisades , 
vol. ii. 
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from their plan of an attack upon Egypt the Venetians should 
receive great treasures and large privileges in the port of 
Alexandria. The messengers went to Venice, and, as we 
have seen, Lucceeded . 1 

The explanation, therefore, of the diversion of the cru- 
sading army from Egypt is to be found first and mainly in 
the treason of Venice. In order to obtain advantages of 
trade over her Italian rivals she had accepted a treaty which 
made it impossible for her to conduct the army of the Cro.>s 
to Egypt. The Crusaders grumbled, suspected treachery, 
and did all they could to fulfil their vows, but all in vain. 
Venice had a fixed and definite purpose. Circumstances 

enabled her to force the Crusaders to go to Zara, and the 

winter once lost it became easier to divert the expedition 
from its original purpose than it had been a year previously. 
We shall now have to examine how it came about that 

1 One MS. of Ernoul or Arnold says, ‘et lor manda que se il povent tant 
faire que il n’alassent mie en la terre d’Egypte il lor donroit granz tresorz et granz 

franchises on port d’Alissandre.’ Another, ‘ En nulle maniere qu’il destor- 

nassent les Chrestiens qu’il n’alassent.’ All the MSS. quoted in the Kecueil 
agree generally on these points. Two MSS. given by Buchon in Le Livre de la 
Conqueste (Paris, 1845) give additional details, though one is probably only a 
variation of the above. One of them says ‘ La nouvelle de ceste emprinse, dit-il, 
s’espandi moult loins. Quant li soudan d’Egypte, qui avoit este fr^re Salehadin 
et qui avoit son neveu de Damas deshirete entendi ces choses, il s’en ala en 
Egypte et fist moult bien garnir les forteresses ; puis envoia en Venisse et manda 
aux Venissiens que, se il povoient tant faire que il destournassent les crestiens 
d’aler en Egypte, il leur donroit dou sien largement ; et grans franchises averoient 
en ses pors. Avec ce leur envoia biaux dons ’ (MS. Supp. 34, quoted in 
Buchon). The other says ‘Or vous dirai du soudan de Babilone, qui freres 
avoit este Salehadin qui le tere d’Egypte avoit saisie apr&s sen neveu quant il fut 
mors et qui sen autre neveu avoit deshcrit£ de la tere de Damas et de la tere de 
Jherusalem qu’il fist. Quant il oi dire que li Crestien avoient lev£ estoire pour 
venir en le tere de Egypte, il fit mettre boines garnisons en le tere de Damas et 
de Jherusalem pour son neveu que il avoit desherit£. Et a dont s’en ala li soudans 
de Babilone en Egypte, pour prendre conseil coment il porroit mix le tere garnir 
encontre les Crestiens vaillans qui venoient en se tere. . . . Puis fist appareillier 
messages ; et si lor carqua grant avoir, et si les envoia en Venisse. Et si manda 
au due de Venise et as Venisiens salut et amisti6 — et si lor envoia moult grans 
presens. Et si lor manda que — s’il pooient tant faire as Franchois que il n’alais- 
sent mie en le tere de’ Egypte, que il lor donroit grant avoir, et si lor donroit 
grant franquise el port d’Alixandre. Li message alerent en Venise et si fisent 
moult bien che qu’il quisent as Venissiens — et puis si s’en repairierent arrive en 
Egypte.’ — MS. No. 7488 s (quoted also from Buchon). 
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Dandolo was enabled again to prevent the Crusaders leaving 
for Egypt, and in so doing to carry out at once his part of 
the treaty with Egypt and to revenge his own wrongs and 
those of Venice against Constantinople. 

Part II. 

It now becomes necessary to examine one of the most 
interesting intrigues that have ever influenced the course of 
European history. During the winter at Zara the discontent 
of the Crusaders increased daily. The pilgrims saw their 
chance of being landed in Syria or Egypt rapidly diminishing. 
Apart even from the suspicion of Venetian treachery, they 
remembered that their contract with the Republic was only 
for a year, and expired in June. They had already seen that 
the Venetians adhered to the strict letter of their agreement 
in regard to payment. They would be equally exacting in 
regard to time. The expenses of the expedition had more- 
over exhausted the provisions and money they had brought 
with them. Even the money which the barons had been able 
to borrow was nearly spent. It was already difficult to obtain 
provisions. 1 If a further demand should be made for extra 
payment after June the army would be unable to meet it. 
Villehardouin insists that many attempts were made in 
presence of these difficulties to break up the expedition. 
Many of the Crusaders wished to return home ; many 
more wished to leave for Syria in order to accomplish 
the vow which they believed would be impossible of exe- 
cution if they remained with the Venetians. But while 
Dandolo was well content that the attack upon Egypt had 
been temporarily avoided, he had his own reasons for pre- 
venting the break-up of the army. So far he had been 
successful. But his own work was only half done. The 
expedition had been diverted from Egypt. Venice had 
gained time. Still, if the Venetians kept their part of the 
bargain, it was quite possible that the army should be landed 
in Egypt, and should be able to fight its way to sustenance 
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1 Robert de Clari, xvi. 
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and victory. If the army broke up, the Crusaders might re- 
unite, and, with the aid of the Genoese and Pisans, the great 
rivals of the Venetians, still attack Egypt. Such a result 
would be the humiliation of Venice and the discomfiture of 
Dandolo. The great Doge had long since provided against 
any such mishap. There is reason to believe that even before 
the expedition left Venice he had determined to make use of 
the crusading host against Constantinople. A conspiracy had 
already been formed between Dandolo, Boniface, the com- 
mander-in-chief, and Philip of Swabia, which was to result in 
the greatest blow yet given to Christendom. 

In order to understand how this conspiracy had been 
formed, we must recall briefly what had been passing in the 
imperial city. The reigning Emperor was Alexis the Third. 
He had deposed his brother Isaac in 1 195, and after putting 
out his eyes had imprisoned him in the dungeons of the 
Diplokionion, or in the tower of Anema. Isaac's son, Alexis, 
was allowed his liberty. At a time when Alexis the Third 
had apparently determined to kill young Alexis, his nephew 
and the lawful heir to the throne, the wife of the usurper 
warned Isaac of the contemplated crime. Isaac, according to 
the same authority, counselled his son to leave the city at 
once, and to escape to his sister, the wife of Philip of Swabia. 
Young Alexis, either disguised as a common sailor or hidden 
in a box carefully disguised, 1 fled from Constantinople in a 
Pisan ship, and escaped the diligent search which was made 
for him by the imperial police. This was in the spring 
of 1201. Contemporary Western writers, who have been 
followed in this respect by all historians until the present 
day, speak of young Alexis as the son of Isaac by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Bela of Hungary, his second wife. 
This marriage took place in 1185. Alexis, therefore, in 
1200, could not be older than fourteen or fifteen. 2 He 

1 Chron. Novgorod , p. 93 : ‘ Conductus est in navem ibique dolio tribus fundis 
instructo reconditus.’ The story of Nicetas is different. 

2 Two facts are opposed to the accepted statement that Margaret was the mother 
of Alexis : (i) that the reigning Emperor wrote to Innocent the Third that the 
youth was not porphyrogenetos ; and (2) that, according to Nicetas (p. 481), Mar- 
garet was only ten years old in 1185 ; * rbv fiiipaKa afxtl&wu,’ Geo . Acrop . p. 6. 
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had sent messengers to his sister (or more probably his 
half-sister), the wife of Philip, imploring the help of her hus- 
band. He made his way, according to Villehardouin, to 
Ancona , 1 in Italy. His movements, however, after leaving 
Constantinople, are doubtful. The balance of the evidence of 
contemporary writers seems to show that he went direct to 
Philip of Swabia , 2 after calling at Sicily, and possibly taking 
Ancona on the way. According to one writer, he was in 
July at Warzburg, where Philip held his court . 3 Apparently 
he continued with Philip until the end of the year, where, as 
I have already mentioned, he would have seen Boniface. In 
the summer of 1202 he was in Hungary , 4 probably on his way 
to the Pope with a request for aid. In August, or the begin- 
ning of September, he was at Verona/’ 

In order to understand why he had returned to Italy, we 
must trace the events which had happened in the interval 
between his flight from Constantinople and his arrival in 
Hungary. Young Alexis had appealed, as we have seen, to 
his sister and her husband Philip. The Swabian king wished 
for many reasons to help him. Philip, who claimed to be King 
of the Romans, was the head of the party opposed to the Pope. 

On the death of the Emperor Henry the Sixth, the Pope and 
other princes had refused to recognise his infant son Frederic 
as his successor. Philip, brother of Henry, on failing to have Philip of 
his nephew recognised, had succeeded in having himself Swabia ’ 
elected Emperor by one party, while Otho of Brunswick had 
been selected by the Guelfs. The Pope opposed the preten- 
sions of Philip, and had carried his opposition to such an 
extent that in March 1201 Philip had been excommunicated. 

The result to the pretender had been very serious. His sub- 
jects were absolved from their obedience. Many nobles 
and ecclesiastical princes had withdrawn from or were waver- 
ing in their allegiance. Others, like the Bishop of Halberstadt, 

1 Villehardouin, xv. c. 70. 

2 Gunther, viii. ; Chronique de Morte , p. 10, and Chronaca di Morea> p. 

416 ; Chroniques Greco- Romanes of Charles Hopf. ; Rigord, p. 55 ; Chronista 
Novgorodensis , 93 ; Chron . Gr. -Rom. of Ilopf ; and others. 

8 Bohmer, Register Imperii , p. 12. 4 Continuation 28. 

5 Villehardouin, xv. c. 70. 
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had joined the crusade in order to avoid the necessity of 
choosing between their temporal and their spiritual lord. 

Philip was a delicate, fragile-looking man of the blond 
German type, whose appearance suggested weakness. The 
physical weakness at least was more apparent than real. He 
could hold his own in the manly pursuits of his time. He had 
been brought up by his father for the Church, and had been 
carefully trained in the monastery of Adelsburg, founded by 
a vassal of the House of Hohenstaufen. His education or 
natural temper made him a narrow churchman, a man ready 
for intrigue and for persistent petty opposition — a man, too, 
full of ambition. His great chance of recovering influence 
was to show that notwithstanding the Pope he could hold his 
own. If in so doing he could thwart the great object of the 
Pontiff’s life, not only would he have succeeded in triumphing 
over his rival, but he might expect that those who had deserted 
him would return to their allegiance. 

The arrival of messengers from Alexis corresponding with 
the collection of the crusading army appears at a very early 
period to have suggested the idea to Philip that the crusade 
might be made use of, under the pretext at least of assisting 
his brother-in-law. Philip had, however, selfish reasons which 
disposed him to help young Alexis. He seems to have per- 
suaded himself that he had a right to the imperial throne of 
the East through his wife, and one of his dreams was that it 
might be possible to unite the two empires of the New and 
the Elder Rome in his own person. Thus the indignation 
which he had a right to feel at the deposition and imprison- 
ment of his wife’s father urged him to a course which coincided 
with that which his own ambition would dictate. Add to this 
that the disastrous result of the last crusade had been most 
keenly felt in Germany, and that any movement against the 
Empire in the East was sure to be popular with his own sub- 
jects, and we see that the motives which urged Philip to assist 
young Alexis were exceedingly strong. If he could help him 
by turning the crusade into a weapon against the reigning 
Emperor in Constantinople, he would at the same time succeed 
in recovering the allegiance of those of his own subjects whom 
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the Pope’s excommunication had caused to waver. He could 
let the Pope see that he was more powerful than his rival, and 
even Innocent might think it well to side with the stronger 
claimant. His own power would be enormously increased. 
He might be not only the triumphant leader of the Ghibelin 
party, but lord of the East and of the West. 

Impelled by such motives, the appointment of Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat, to the command of the crusading army 
on the death, in May 1201, of Theobald of Champagne, sup- 
plied the instrument he required. If Boniface could be induced 
to act with him, a successful attack might be made on Con- 
stantinople, and his plans appeared assured of success. Boni- 
face, as Robert de Clari is careful to point out, was a relative 
of Philip. His father was William of Montferrat, who had 
played an important part on the Ghibelin side. This William 
had married Sophia, daughter of Frederic Barbarossa, and 
sister or half-sister of Philip. 1 In the contest for the imperial 
throne, which had commenced on the death of Henry the 
Sixth in 1 197 between Philip and Otho of Brunswick, Innocent 
himself had sent Boniface with the Archbishop of Mayence to 
try to arrange their differences. The mission had, however, 
failed. Not only was Boniface acquainted with the affairs of 
Philip, but he had occasion to be well versed in what was 
passing at Constantinople. The family of Montferrat was 
well acquainted with the East. Six of its members had con- 
tracted marriages with the imperial family. William, the 
father of Boniface, had four sons, each of whom connected his 
name with the history of the crusades, and three of them very 
closely with that of Constantinople. These sons were William, 
surnamed Longsword, Conrad, Reynier, and Boniface. 

The eldest was for a time the hope of the Crusaders. The 
family was related to those of the Roman Emperor in the 
West, the King of France, and other powerful princes. He 
married in 1 175 the daughter of Baldwin the Fourth, the King 
of Jerusalem, and received in dowry the earldoms of Jaffa 
and Ascalon, but died two months afterwards. 
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See genealogical table of the family of Montferrat, Du Cange , 309, Paris ed. 
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The second son, who became Marquis of Montferrat on the 
death of William, was that Conrad whom we have seen in 
Constantinople, aiding the Emperor to resist the attack upon 
the city by Branas. We have seen also that after his marriage 
with Theodora, sister of Isaac, he refused to follow the Emperor 
to Adrianople, was dissatisfied with his honours, and went to 
Palestine in 1187, where he played a most important part 
during the next four years, and especially distinguished himself 
in the siege of Tyre. After marrying Isabella, to the disgust 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and other churchmen, and 
after having quarrelled with Richard, and having been named 
King of Jerusalem, he was killed by one of the assassins in 
1192. Robert de Clari alleges that Isaac behaved treacher- 
ously to Conrad even when he had organised an army of 
Latins to oppose Branas ; that when the marquis went out of 
the city to meet the rebel the Emperor shut the gate upon 
him instead of following with his own troops. Nicetas dis- 
tinctly contradicts this statement, and states that the Emperor 
himself commanded the right wing and Manuel Camyzes the 
left wing. It is not improbable that the story of Clari is one 
which only passed into circulation about the time of the 
capture of Constantinople, when the family and partisans of 
Montferrat found it convenient to find grievances against that 
of Isaac. 

Reynier, the third son of William of Montferrat, younger 
brother of Conrad and elder brother of Boniface, had married 
Maria, daughter of the Emperor Manuel. He was at the time 
a beardless boy, and she a woman remarkably robust, and 
thirty years of age. 1 The Western writers declare that he 
received as dowry the kingdom of Salonica, though no Greek 
writer mentions a fact so important. He died without children 
after the murder of Conrad, and his only surviving brother was 
Boniface. 2 

Thus the leader of the expedition, if we are to judge by 

' Nicetas, 222. 

2 A charter of 1204 states that Boniface sold to the Venetians his rights to the 
fiefs given by Manuel to his father , probably a mistake for his brother ( Tafel et 
Thomas , i. 513). 
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narratives which were written by men whose object was 
in most cases to find an excuse for the conduct of Boniface, 
had family grievances which made him hostile to Constanti- 
nople. He considered himself de jure King of Salonica as 
inheritor of the dowry of Reynier. He had also, if Clari is to 
be believed, to revenge the attempt upon the life of his other 
brother Conrad. Philip and he had therefore each his own 
reason for wishing to attack the Emperor Alexis. It is by no 
means improbable that they had discussed and decided upon 
a plan of attacking the Empire during the time that Theobald 
of Champagne was still alive . 1 The election of Boniface had 
taken place in June 1201. In August he took the Cross 
and was solemnly invested with the title of Captain of the 
Christian Army. Shortly afterwards, as we have already seen, 
he left Burgundy for the court of Philip of Swabia, which was 
then at Hagenau, where he arrived at the end of the year, 
and where he probably found young Alexis. It is in the 
highest degree probable that he had taken this long journey 
on the invitation of Philip, and it is equally probable that the 
object of Philip was to urge him to make use of the crusade 
to restore the Emperor Isaac, or to place his son Alexis on 
the throne. It is, however, impossible to do more than surmise 
what passed during the weeks which Boniface spent at the 
court of Philip. The ‘ Gesta ’ of Innocent the Third state that 
a treaty was concluded between them by which the crusading 
army was bound to place young Alexis on the throne at 
Constantinople . 2 The existence of such a treaty is not 
improbable, but as no mention is made of it by other con- 
temporary writers, such an agreement either never existed or 
was kept secret, or, what is more probable, was merely an under- 
standing which it was unnecessary and undesirable either to 
disclose or to reduce to definite form in writing. While there 
is nothing in the subsequent stoiy of the crusade to indicate 

1 See on this point the examination by Count Riant in Inno. III. Phil, et 
Boniface , pp. 36, 37. This author believes Boniface to have been the secret 
agent of Philip, even before he was appointed to the command of the crusading 
army. See, however, the arguments on the other side in M. Jules Tessier’s 
Diversion sur Zara et Constantinople ; Paris, 1884. 

2 Gesta Inno. III. No. 83. 

T 
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that Philip and Boniface had not a complete understanding, 
there is a large amount of evidence to suggest that they had. 
It is especially noteworthy that several contemporary writers 
speak of Philip having assumed the direction of the expedi- 
tion from the time he was visited by Boniface. 

The struggle between the Pope and Philip in regard to the 
use to be made of the fourth crusade began with the opening 
of the year 1 202. Well knowing that the object dearest to 
the heart of Innocent after the success of the expedition was 
the union of the Eastern and Western Churches, Philip sent 
Alexis to Rome 1 to ask for aid, and to put this union now, 
as always in these and all subsequent negotiations, in the front 
as the chief advantage to be gained in return for such aid. 

In January or February 1202, Boniface himself left the 
court of Philip with an embassy for Rome. His mission 
from the King of the Romans was twofold, to urge the Pope 
to assist Alexis and to present the protest of the German 
nobles against the Pontiffs support of Otho. By putting in 
the front the promise of young Alexis to aid in bringing 
about the union of the churches, the Pope might be induced 
to support him. If he did so he could hardly continue to 
support Otho, since Philip’s influence with the army would 
then be too powerful to be disregarded. If the Pope refused, 
it remained to be seen what could be done through Boniface 
with the Venetians and the Crusaders. 

Boniface reached Rome early in March 1202. 2 Alexis 
had already been received in solemn audience by the Pope, 
the cardinals, and the Roman nobility. He had asked for 
justice against his uncle. He urged that the whole city 
desired that he should become Emperor, and he insisted much 
upon his power to bring about a unions of the two churches. 
The Pope seems to have hesitated as to- the answer which he 
should give. The offer was tempting,and especially perhaps 
because Alexis insisted that he had a large party devoted to 
his interests in the New Rome which would be ready to rise 
on his approach . 3 The Pope concluded by distinctly refusing 

1 Chrm * di Mforea. 2 March nij, Winkleman, p. 256J 

8 Chron . Novgorod*. 
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to promise any aid to Alexis. On the arrival of Boniface the 
proposals were again submitted, but with a like result. Shortly 
afterwards the latter left Rome in deep disappointment, having 
altogether failed in the accomplishment of his and Philip's, 
designs. 

From the moment of the failure in Rome, Boniface turned 
his attention to the execution of his designs by means of the 
army under his command. After a short visit made by 
himself and Alexis to Boniface’s domains at Montferrat, we 
find the Pretender at Verona, the city which commands the 
Brenner pass, by which the German pilgrims came, as well 
as the road through Lombardy along which the Crusaders 
coming from France must needs travel. 

On August 15, 1202, Boniface arrived in Venice. He lie goes to 
found the army, as we have already seen, on the Lido in a 
state of the greatest distress. Forbidden to leave the island, 
plague-stricken, in need of provisions, wishing to be about 
their sacred business, they regarded the Venetians as the cause 
of all their ills. But they could hardly look upon Boniface 
with great affection or confidence. He had been chosen only 
after the command had been refused by several others. He 
had seen less of the army than Baldwin of Flanders and others 
who had done their best to lessen the troubles of the Crusaders, 
and who had at least shared them. 

Early in September an embassy arrived in Venice from Proposals 
Alexis in Verona. A meeting took place between the mes- Alexis, 
sengers of Alexis and the leaders of the army. The proposals 
of Alexis were submitted. A reply was given that a message 
should be sent to Philip with Alexis, who had sent word that 
he was going to his uncle. The message to Philip was in 
these words : ‘ If Philip will aid us to recover the land 
c foutre-mer we will help Alexis to recover his own land.' 1 

It is clear that the mass of the Crusaders knew little or 
nothing of this embassy or of this message. Probably Dan- 
dolo on the part of the Venetians, Boniface the commander- 
in-chief, and three or four of the leaders, including Villehar- 
douin himself, were alone in the secret. It did not suit the 


1 Villehardouin, sec. 72. 
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conspirators yet to reveal their project, and we shall see that 
when it was made known to the army it was made to appear 
that the proposal to go to Constantinople was a quite recent 
suggestion, due to the necessities in which the Crusaders found 
themselves after wintering at Zara, instead of part of a well- 
planned conspiracy. 

Still no definite agreement with the Crusaders and with 
Venice was yet arrived at. The project of Alexis had been 
favourably received ; had been accepted in principle by the 
leaders. Almost immediately afterwards, and probably in 
September, Boniface again left the army, and remained absent 
until after the conquest of Zara. During a part at least of 
this time he was at Rome, where also was Cardinal Peter 
Capuano. Thus, while the crusading army was leaving Venice, 
its two chiefs, one in temporal and the other in spiritual things, 
were absent. 

Boniface appears to have won over the Cardinal entirely 
to his views. In spite of the way in which Peter Capuano 
had been treated by the Venetians, he appears on this visit to 
Innocent to have made light of the expedition to Zara; to 
have spoken of it as a 1 merely temporary incident, the punish 
ment of a half heretical people by the occupation of their city, 
and as a punishment which would not entail the shedding of 
Christian blood. What is perhaps more remarkable is that 
in this visit to the Pope the Cardinal rather than Boniface 
seems to have been the chief advocate in favour of the pro- 
posal to help Alexis . 1 It is easy to see what would be the 
arguments used. The Crusaders were short of money : had 
spent what they had, had been unable to borrow more, and* 
had been compelled to agree to the Zara arrangement in order 
to get rid of their obligations to the Venetians. Boniface 
would be careful to point out that the arrangement with 
Venice expired in June, and to urge that an expedition to 
Constantinople, with the object merely of restoring young 
Alexis, would be the only means of supplying money for the 
expedition ; the only means of buying over the aid of the 
Venetians, without whom it could never reach either Egyptor 

1 Inno. III. Epist. viii. 
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Syria, and in short the only means of preventing the crusade 
from absolute failure. 

Innocent remained firm ; refused to give any approval to andrefuse* 
the Zaran expedition ; disavowed the legate’s approbation, 
and sent to the army an injunction to restrain them from 
accomplishing their unrighteous purpose. In reference, how- 
ever, to the project for giving aid to young Alexis, the argu- 
ments of Cardinal Peter and of Boniface made more impression. 

The Pope indeed formally refused to sanction the proposal. 

He did more. Knowing that the Cardinal agreed with Boni- 
face, he forbade him to return to the army. But, notwith- 
standing this attitude of opposition, he appears to have 
thought it desirable at this time to keep the question in sus- 
pense. An embassy had been sent to Venice by the Emperor 
Alexis the Third to endeavour to bring about an alliance with 
the Republic. It was, however, too late, and was treated with 
ignominy. From Venice it appears to have gone to Rome. 

The Emperor seems from the first to have suspected the de- 
signs of Philip, of Boniface, and of Dandolo, and his embassy 
was the bearer of a golden bull asking for the aid of the Pope 
against these designs. Innocent regarded the opportunity as 
favourable to his own plans. The great inducement which 
the young Alexis had offered to obtain the Pontiff’s support 
was the union of the churches, an object only less dear to 
Innocent than the success of the crusade. While promising 
aid to Alexis, the reigning Emperor, he did so conditionally 
upon this union being brought about. At the same time he 
sent word to the army distinctly forbidding the Crusaders to 
attack Romania. 

The messengers sent to Philip by the Crusaders in Venice Embassy 
during September, to submit the proposition for assisting phn^T 
Alexis, arrived in Germany in October. Probably about the 
same time Philip would hear of the failure of the negotiations 
at Rome. This ill news would, however, be more than counter- 
balanced by the tidings of the great obstacle put in the way 
of the crusade by Venice, If the Republic could thus divert 
the expedition from its object, there was every reason to hope 
that with Dandolo’s help he would be able to turn its energy 
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to the accomplishment of his purpose. Henceforward Philip 
acted more boldly, and was recognised by all as taking the 
leading part in the direction of the crusade. He negotiated the 
agreement that was to be made for aiding young Alexis. He 
acted at once as his guardian and guarantor. He sealed on 
his own behalf the treaty when concluded. In November 
the messengers of the Crusaders left Philip, accompanied by 
German plenipotentiaries. They arrived at Venice in the 
middle of December, and on the 1st of January, 1263, made 
their appearance at Zara, whither they had followed the army, 

Alexis left the court of Philip probably at the same time 
as the messengers for Zara, but appears to have diverged in 
order to visit his uncle Emeric, king of Hungary. 

In the middle of December Boniface had arrived at Zara. 
If the account of Robert de Clari is to be trusted, something 
like a comedy was arranged between him and Dandolo. The 
latter saw that the pilgrims were uneasy. The leaders were 
aware that they had not provisions enough for an expedition 
to Egypt or to Syria, and they had given out that even if they 
had they could do nothing when they reached either of these 
two countries. Dandolo therefore said to them : ‘ Sirs, in 
Greece 1 there is a bountiful supply of all things. If we can 
find a reasonable occasion to go there and to take provisions 
and other things, then we can easily manage to go outre-mer / 
Then uprose Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, and explained 
that at Christmas time he had been in Germany at the court 
of Philip, where he had seen young Alexis, whose father had 
been treacherously driven from his throne. 4 Whoever/ said 
Boniface, 4 has this young man can go into the land of Con- 
stantinople and take provisions and what is needed/ 2 Hence, 
according to Robert, the messengers were sent to Alexis in 
order that by inducing him to come the Crusaders might have 
boine acoison . , rasnauvle ocaision , to go to Constantinople. 

On New Year’s Day, 1203, the messengers returned from 
Philip, accompanied by those whom that king had sent. 

1 Greece and Romania are used as synonymous terms by many of the Western 
writers. 

2 Robert de Clari, xvii. 
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Henceforward it was impossible to keep the object of their 
mission secret. 

The organisation of the Crusaders for the purpose of 
taking a decision was not unlike that which prevailed through- 
out most European states. 1 Substitute the leaders and the 
great barons for the king, the lesser barons of the army and 
the knights for the lords, and the whole army for the commons, 
and the parallel will be complete. The leaders took the 
initiative. Then the parliament of lesser barons and knights 
had the proposition submitted to them, and lastly the com- 
mons of the army had to give their approval. The leaders 
had been consulted at Venice, and had accepted in principle 
the proposal to aid Alexis in return for his subsequently 
assisting the army. At Zara the proposition in a definite 
shape had to be submitted to the parliament of lesser barons 
and knights. 

The dav after the arrival of the two embassies from Proposals 
J are sub- 

Germany, namely, on the 2nd of January, this parliament mined to 

was held* to consider the proposals of Philip. The leaders 
of the expedition and their great barons— French, blemish, 
German, and Lombard — were present There were also as 
of right the bishops and abbots who were with the army. 

It is probable, too, that Dandolo and his council also attended, 
since they, too, had taken the Cross. 1 he five bishops were, 
with one exception, likely to be favourable to the plans of 
Philip. Of the four Cistercian abbots, two were partisans of 
the King of the Romans, and two believed that it was shame- 
ful to divert the crusade from its lawful object ; one of the 
latter, the Abbot of Vaux and Camay, as we have seen, had 
had the courage, at the risk of his life, to read the letters 
announcing excommunication against those who had taken 
part in the capture of Zara. The French barons were divided. 

The most important, Baldwin of Flanders, Louis of Blois, 
and Hugues of St. Paul, were under the influence of Philip, 

The barons of Lombardy, as might be expected, were under 
the same influence through Boniface. The leader of those 

' Eclaircissements d Vtllchcif'doutn i p. 4^3* P ar de Wailly. This writer 
suggests that the form was specially copied from that of Venice. 
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who were in favour of loyally carrying out the expedition a§ 
Innocent intended was Simon de Montfort, who appears to 
have exercised a considerable influence, but who was intem- 
perate and rash. The German barons were divided. Those 
who had taken the side of Otho in his dispute with Philip 
were probably among the pilgrims who had gone to the Holy 
Land by other routes. Those who had left Germany for the 
purpose of avoiding the excommunication which the Pope 
had pronounced against Philip, and had left, in most instances, 
against his wish, were unwilling to excite his anger by oppo- 
sition -to his designs. Those who were not under his suzerainty! 
like the great barons of Belgium and of Tranche Comt<£, 
were more independent. The Venetians, under Dandolo, no 
doubt went into the parliament to accept a foregone conclu- 
sion. The expedition to Romania would require an extension 
of time for the employment of the fleet chartered from Venice, 
and would therefore greatly enrich the Republic. Dandolo 
knew that its great advantage would lie in its enabling him 
to keep his promise towards the Sultan of Egypt, since, if 
the Crusaders ever fought against the infidel, it would be in 
Syria and not in Egypt All the Venetians hoped that the 
Republic would thus be enabled to punish Constantinople, and 
at least to obtain better concessions from the Empire than 
any other Italian state ; while, finally, the desire of Dandolo 
to be revenged upon the Empire would be gratified. 

The place of meeting was a palace occupied by Dandolo* 
The messengers were introduced, and explained that .they 
had come from Philip. Villehardouin professes to give the 
words of their message : 4 My lords, says the King, I shall 
send you my wife's brother. I put him in the hand of God 
and in yours. Since you are fighting for God, for right, and 
for justice, you ought, if you can, to restore to their inherit- 
ance those -who have been wrongfully dispossessed. If you 
are willing, he, Alexis, will make with you the best .agree- 
ment that anybody ever made, and will give you the most 
powerful aid for conquering the Holy Land. In the first 
place, if God allows you to restore him, he will place the 
whole of Romania under obedience to Rome, Moreover, he 
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knows that you have exhausted your substance and are poor. 
He will give you, therefore, two hundred thousand silver 
marks and provisions to all in the army, small and great. 
He will personally go with you into the land of Babylon, or, 
if you prefer it, will send there ten thousand men at his 
expense, and will keep them there for a year ; and for the 
rest of his life he will maintain, at his own expense, five 
hundred knights in the Holy Land as a guard. My lords, 
we have full powers to conclude an agreement on these terms, 
provided you are also willing. And remember that so good 
an arrangement was never offered, and he who refuses it will 
show that he has no wish for conquest/ These are the terms 
of the proposal as given by Villehardouin. There were other 
conditions which regarded the Venetians, and which may on 
that account have been omitted by the marshal. The advances 
made to the Republic were to be repaid. The contract for 
the freight of the Venetian transports was to be renewed for 
another year on its expiration in June, and the Republic was 
to receive one hundred thousand marks . 1 

The messengers had brought with them letters from Philip, 
ordering the Germans under his rule, under strict injunctions , 2 
to support the proposal for the restoration of Alexis. He 
promised the French and Flemings that if Alexis should 
come to his own, he would always keep open a road through 
Romania safe and free . 3 * * * * 8 

The meeting was adjourned until the next day. When it 
tpok place the division of opinion amongst the barons became 
at once evident. The Abbot of Vaux, who represented the 

1 Emoul , Ckron ., Halberstadt. Robert de Clari and others mention the ships 
and victuals for another year. 

2 ‘ Theothonicis autem, pro eo quod su'i juris esse videbantur, hanc rem secu- 

riosius et imperiosius injungebat ; marchionem, cognatum suum, ejus, quae inter 
eos erat, commonebat propinquitatis ; Flandrenses atque Francigenas et Venetos, 

et aliarum regionum homines, omni precum molimine sedulus exorabat, certissime 
promittens, si ille, auxilio ipsorum, sedem suam reciperet, peregrinis omnibus, 

tarn per Theothoniam quam per lotam Grseciam, tutam ac liberam in perpetuum 

patere viam. Accedehat etiam ad hoc quod idem juvenis certissime pollicebatur, 
si viribus eorum restitutus foret, eis in commune argenti trecenta marcarum millia 

se daturum.’— Gunther, c. viii. Exuvia Sacra, 

8 Gunther, p. 77, ib. 
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party which Villehardouin insists was desirous of breaking up' 
the army, declared that he and his friends would not agree to 
the proposal, though even this writer tells us that they gave 
as their reason that they had not left their homes for such 
work as that proposed, and that they wished to go to Syria. 
Those, says Gunther, who were anxious for the success of the 
Cross earnestly dissuaded the rest from accepting the pro- 
posals of Philip. They urged that the restoration could not 
be effected without bloodshed. The plan, says this writer, 
seemed foolish and dishonest ; foolish, because a few foreigners 
were not likely to take a city so well fortified and so populous, 
and where there was sure to be much slaughter ; dishonest, 
because they were departing from the holy purpose to which 
they had pledged themselves. I give the answer of the Vene- 
tian party in Villehardouin’s own words : ‘ Beaux seigneurs, 
you can do nothing in Syria, and you can see that by those 
who have left us and gone to other ports. Remember that 
it is either by the land of Babylon or by Greece that the 
Holy Land will be recovered if it ever be recovered. And 
if we refuse this proposal we shall be disgraced for ever/ 
Feeling ran high. As I have already said, the Cistercians or 
White Friars were themselves divided. The Abbot of Loos 
and others spoke in favour of accepting the agreement in 
order to keep the army together, and as a means by which 
the expedition might best succeed in obtaining its object. 
The Abbot of Vaux replied that all this was wrong. Whether 
they succeeded or not, they were at least bound to do what 
was right. Boniface, Baldwin of Flanders, and others, declared 
that they would be ashamed to reject the offer. Their influence 
overwhelmed all opposition, and the result was that the agree- 
ment was accepted upon the conditions already mentioned . 1 

The two leaders mentioned, together with the Earl of 
St. Paul, swore to observe the treaty, and did their best to 
induce the French barons to do the same. Only eight, how- 
ever, consented to sign. Among the whole of the leaders 
only the seals of sixteen could be obtained . 2 

1 Villehardouin, ch. xix. and xx. 

2 Ik 99. 
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Upon the signature of this agreement the messengers from 
Philip left Zara. They were accompanied on their journey 
homewards by two Crusaders, who were to bring young 
Alexis to the camp. Part of the arrangement was that the 
Pretender should join the crusading army within a fortnight 
after Easter, that is, not later than the 20th of April. 

The news of this arrangement could not be altogether 
concealed from the Crusaders, and increased the dissatisfac- 
tion already felt. Only the barons, however, had any definite 
knowledge of the agreement The project, which had been 
approved in principle at Venice by the leaders, had now been 
advanced a great step further by its acceptance in the parlia- 
ment of the barons and knights. It had not, however, been 
submitted or even published to the army, whose approval was 
nevertheless necessary. Such particulars as had leaked out 
increased the number of deserters and raised a bitter opposi- 
tion. Many of the people, says the author of the * Devastation 
assembled and conspired together and swore they would not 
go into Romania . 1 The most notable opponent was again 
Simon de Montfort. He and his followers determined to 
refuse to follow Boniface, and when, a little later, the expedi- 
tion left Zara, they went to Hungary, where they were well 
received by the King . 2 

Meantime the leaders of the crusade had become anxious 
to make their peace with Innocent. They had allowed them- 
selves to be persuaded by the Venetians into an attack upon 
a Christian army. They had violated their oaths, and had 
incurred the terrible penalties of excommunication. The 
strong party in the army which had protested against the 
attack upon Zara would naturally represent the facts in their 
own light to the Pope, while the King of Hungary would 
claim restitution of his territory, compensation for the injury 
done to him, and the punishment of the offenders. Accord- 
ingly, during the last days of December, the leaders of the 
expedition sent Nivelon, Bishop of Soissons, and John de 
Noyon to Rome to represent their case to the Holy See, and 
to ask for absolution. They were authorised to speak on 

1 Devast . , p. 88. 2 Gunther, p. 13. 
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behalf of the Crusaders only— not on behalf of the Venetians. 
They were accompanied by the German abbot Martin, whose 
object was to obtain the Pope’s permission to return home. 

Innocent had been put on his guard, and could not be 
unprepared for the tidings which they were charged to convey 
to him. He knew enough of what had gone on at Venice 
to suspect Dandolo. The propositions which had been sub- 
mitted to him in November by Boniface had warned him that 
the leader of the army would be ready to play into the hands 
of the Venetians, in return for their support of Philip’s designs 
in favour of young Alexis. It is probable that the proposals 
for a truce among the Western princes made by Innocent at 
this time were due to his desire to place difficulties in the way 
of the execution of these designs. If Otho .could gain time 
by means of such a truce, he could form a league which might 
be sufficiently strong to occupy all the energy of Philip. Ac- 
cordingly, when Bishop Nivelon and John de Noyon arrived 
in Rome, in the early part of February, the Pope was ready to 
hear their news. Before their arrival he had sent to Peter 
Capuano, who was in the neighbourhood of Zara, a solemn 
bull of excommunication against the Venetians, together with 
a letter which he was directed to forward to the army. 
‘ Satan,’ said he, ‘ has pushed you to flesh your swords upon 
a Christian people. You have offered to the devil the first- 
fruits of your pilgrimage. You have not directed your ex- 
pedition against Jerusalem or against Egypt. Loyalty to the 
Cross you bear, respect for the King of Hungary and his 
brother, and to the authority of the apostolic see which gave 
you on this subject precise orders, ought to have prevented 
you from doing such wickedness. We exhort you to put a 
stop to the destruction, and to restore all the plunder to the 
envoys of the King of Hungary. Unless this be done you 
will be liable to the excommunication which you have in- 
curred, and you will be deprived of all the benefits of the 
crusade which have been promised you.’ The letter further 
required that the Crusaders should give written declarations 
under seal that they would not again attack Christian nations. 
The pardon granted to them was to be conditional on such 
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declarations being made and observed. In particular they 
were to pledge themselves not to attack Greece, either under 
pretext that they would thus be able to bring about the union 
of the churches or to punish the crimes committed by Alexis 
the Third. 

When the messengers arrived from the army, they did Report 
their best to excuse the conduct of the Crusaders, but they indent, 
spoke to a man who was their superior in intelligence, and 
who probably was to a considerable extent behind the scenes. 

One of the knights who accompanied Nivelon and John de 
Noyon refused to explain the matter as the majority wished ; 
in doing which, says Villehardouin, he perjured himself. The 
others excused themselves to the Pope by saying that the 
Crusaders had done the best they could under the circum- 
stances. They laid all the blame on those who had not come 
to Vcnice r and had thus placed the army at the mercy of the 
Republic. They declared that to help the Venetians against 
Zara was the only way of keeping the army together, and 
that in so doing they believed they had been acting in con- 
formity with the Pope’s wish . 1 Innocent expressed to the 
deputies his deep grief at the conduct of the Crusaders. 

Probably there were many interviews and much long and He appeals 
anxious consideration on the part of the Pope during the days army? 
which followed their arrival. They had left Zara, as we have 
seen, before the signature of the agreement for the restoration 
of Alexis (January 2), but they were probably aware that such 
a convention was contemplated. The conditional form of 
the absolution shows that the Pope had' either heard from 
some other source of this pact, or believed it to be probable. 

After some time, he addressed to the barons a second letter. 

This was especially intended to influence the great body of 
the army. The Pope attempted indirectly to appeal to the 
rank and file against the leaders. The soldiers were not to 
be led away by any excuses. Innocent knew that they were 
not in the secret of the leaders. They at least had little to 
gain by the execution of Philip’s projects, and cared nothing 

1 Epist. vi.- roo : 4 Reminiscens de consilio vestro multa dissimulanda fore 1 
loco et tempore si Veneti ad dissolutionem stolii aspirarent.’ 
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for political intrigues. Hence, the Pope's policy of making 
the absolution conditional upon their not again attacking a 
Christian country was likely to have, as we shall see that it 
had, a considerable measure of success. Pardon was to be 
granted provided they did not attack the Greeks. The Pope, 
addressing the leaders, did not offer them the usual saluta- 
tions. He was perforce compelled to grant them absolution if 
the expedition to which he had attached so much importance, 
and from which he hoped so much, were to have any chance 
of success. But even in doing so, he did not spare his re- 
proaches. He admitted the excuse of necessity which the 
deputies had pleaded. But reparation was necessary, and 
this could only be made by restoring the whole of the booty. 
He declared that the absolution given by the bishops was not 
valid. Cardinal Peter was instructed to receive their oaths to 
be obedient henceforward to the Pope’s orders, and Innocent 
again declared that it was only on such an oath being sworn 
and kept that theexcommunication could be raised. Those 
who had offended must show their intention not again to in- 
vade a Christian country unless they were resisted, and must 
ask pardon from the King of Hungary for the wrong they had 
done him. 

The sole concession which the Pope would grant was that 
in case of need the army might take provisions from the 
territory of the Greek Emperor. Alexis was, however, to be 
requested to give permission . 1 

At the end of March, Nivelon, Bishop of Soissons, left 
Rome, the bearer of this conditional absolution. 

1 ‘Nullus itaque vestrum sibi temere blandiatur, quod terrain Gnecorum occu- 
pare sibi liceat vel praedari, tanquam minus sit apostolicae sedi subjecta, et 
quod . . . imperator Constantinopolitanus, deposito fratre suo, et etiam ex- 
caecato, imperium usurpavit. Sane, quantumeunque in hoc vel aliis idem imperator 
et homines ejus jurisdictioni commissi, delinquant, non est tamen vestrum de 
ipsorum judicare delictis, nec ad hoc crucis signaculum assumpsistis, ut. hanc 
vindicaretis injuriam, sed opprobrium potius crucifixi cujus vos obsequio spe* 
cialiter deputastis. Monemus igitur nobilitatem vestram . . . quatenus nec 
decipiatis vos ipsos, nec ab aliis decipi permittatis, ut, sub specie pietatis agatis 
ilia, quod absit ! quae redundent in vestrarum perniciem animarum. ... In 
Terrae Sanctae transeatis subsidium, et crucis injuriam vindicetis, accepturi de 
hostium spoliis quae vos, si morain feceretis in partibus Romaniae, oporteret for- 
sitan a fratribus extorquere.’ - Epist. vi. ioi. 
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Meantime Boniface and the leaders became anxious to 
explain to the Pope why they had concealed from the army 
his bull condemning their conduct. The messengers who had 
gone to Rome to ask for absolution would soon return, and 
would no doubt be aware of what the Pope had written. It 
would no longer be possible to conceal from the army the 
decision of the Pope, nor from the Pope the fact that his 
former letter had not been published. The barons had 
argued, no doubt, that to have published it would have greatly 
strengthened the malcontents ; that with daily desertions, with 
a desire openly expressed by many to break up the expedi- 
tion, with the bitter feelings existing between the pilgrims 
and the Venetians, a statement of the Pope’s solemn and 
formal condemnation would have put an end to the expedi- 
tion. In the communication which Boniface and the other 
leaders sent to Rome they urged, by way of excuse, that 
everything had been done with the object of still carrying out 
the lawful designs of a crusade, and they protested that it 
was their intention to be obedient in the future to the ponti- 
fical orders. 

When this communication reached Rome, the Pope knew 
the particulars of the plan to divert the crusade into an expe- 
dition against the New Rome. He knew that young Alexis 
had been sent for, and that his bull of excommunication had 
been intercepted. Instead of the deeds under seal he had 
asked for, he received but vague promises. For the moment 
he was bewildered . 1 

Both he and his Council saw the danger in which the 
crusade was placed of failing altogether . 2 

The hesitation of Innocent was, however, of short dura- 
tion. He declared that the Crusaders had no right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Constantinople . 3 He warned 

1 ‘ Ccepit vehementissime dubitare quid in tanto negotio esset agendum.’ — 
Gesta Inno . 93. 

* * Dominus papa cum omni clero suo, nunciisque nostris, aliisque quamplurimis, 
vehementer expavit, metuens ne maligni hostis invidia, hac occasione, vel totius 
nostri exercitus machinaretur interitum, vel saltern crucis negotium impediret.’ — 
Gunther, viii. 

3 ‘Vos nullam in Groecos jurisdictionem habentes Epist. viii. 
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them once more against being induced to attack Romania 
on the pretence of necessity . 1 The messengers from the army 
were sent back with letters from Innocent, in which the 
Crusaders were ordered to swear to be obedient, and were 
again warned that, if they refused, the absolution granted to 
them for their attack upon Zara was de facto null. A special 
clause in the oath to be taken contained a pledge that those 
who took it would not attack Greece. Cardinal Peter Capuano 
was deprived of his post as papal representative with the 
expedition. The letters of the Pope to the army were given 
into the charge of John Faicete and John de Friaise. Among 
them was one ordering that the bull which had formally ex- 
communicated the Venetians should at once be published. 
John Faicete persuaded some of the leaders to send their 
written promises under oath to Rome. The influence of 
Boniface appears, however, to have been sufficient to prevent 
these promises from being generally made. A few were for- 
warded in an incomplete form during April. 

Innocent was yet sanguine that the crusade would soon 
leave for Egypt. Though he had abundant evidence which 
showed him that influences were at work to prevent the 
crusade accomplishing its legitimate object, he did not 
know how strong these influences were. Though he had a 
profound distrust of Venice, and would not grant the Vene- 
tians his absolution, he could hardly have believed that she 
had become a traitor to Christendom. He had seen an army 
collected together with the utmost care, its plan of action 
carefully considered, submitted to himself, and adopted ; and 
he knew of no reason why this plan should be abandoned. 
We have now to see the last step which had to be taken in 
order to divert the expedition from its purpose. 

1 4 Cessantibus potius occasionibus frivolis et necessitatibus simulates. ’ Epist. vi. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FROM ZARA TO CORFU. 

In the beginning of April 1203 the bearers of the Pope’s 
message arrived at Zara. That message consisted of two 
parts : first, a confirmation of the absolution which had been 
granted by the bishop ; and, second, the formal order that the 
Crusaders were not to attack the Greeks except in case they 
refused to sell them provisions. 1 

The first part of the message was communicated to the 
army. There is no evidence to show that the second was, 
and there is much to suggest that it was not. It had been 
arranged that Alexis should join the army on the 20th of April. 
He might arrive at any day, and ft would then be no longer 
possible to conceal from the great host the secret arrange- 
ment which had been concluded in January. His arrival 
would, therefore, be extremely inopportune. The disaffection 
in the army was great. The example of Simon de Montfort 
and others, whose departure I have already mentioned, had 
been largely followed by many who were unwilling to violate 
their oaths. The Pope's order not to attack Greece, if, as I 
have suggested, it were kept secret, might become known. 
The ill-feeling between the army and the Venetians, which 
had shown itself by the rioting immediately after the capture, 
still existed. All were weary of inaction, and wished to be 

1 i Quod si forsan ea vobis contingeret denegari . . . possitis et vos cum 
timore Domini sub satisfaciendi proposito, ad necessitatem tantum, ea sine per- 
sonarum accipere lsesione’ ( Epist . vi. 102). ‘ Permittebat etiam eis ut, de mari- 

timis locis Romanise, quam alluit id' mare, cibos inemptos, id est, absque pretio, 
moderate tollerent, qui eis ad annum et dimidium possent sufficere ’ (Gunther, 
No. 8). ‘ Ne autem victualia vobis desint, charissimo in Christo filio nostro, 

Imperatori Constantinopolitano scribimus, ut . . . victualia vobis faciat exhiberi ’ 
(Epist, vi. 102). 

U 
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on their way to fight the common enemy. If Alexis should 
arrive the army would then learn that the leaders proposed 
to divert the enterprise from its lawful purpose. Accord- 
ingly, every effort was made to send the Crusaders a stage 
further before his arrival. On the 7th of April the army left 
the city of Zara, and prepared to embark. The Venetians 
destroyed its walls, towers, and palaces^ and razed the city to 
the ground. 1 

The army and its convoy set sail from Zara for Corfu on the 
20th of April. Dandolo and Boniface had arranged to remain 
behind to await the arrival of Alexis. Two galleys were left 
for their use. The Pretender arrived on the 25th of April, five 
days after the date which had been appointed. Without los 3 
of time the two leaders and their charge embarked to follow 
the expedition. On their way they called at Durazzo, where a 
demonstration was made in favour of young Alexis. The in- 
habitants surrendered the city and swore fealty to him. On 
May 4 they arrived at Corfu. They found the army already 
encamped before the town. Every opportunity was taken to 
impress the Crusaders with the importance of having with 
them the ‘ lawful heir/ as Boniface called Alexis. Every 
possible honour and mark of respect was shown to him. His 
tent was pitched in the midst of the army, near to that of 
Boniface, who assumed from this time forward the part of his 
protector and guardian. 

The arrival of Alexis rendered all further attempts at con- 
cealment useless, because it was now necessary formally to 
submit the change of plan to the approval of the host. It 
was clear to every man that the leaders intended that the ex- 
pedition to Egypt should be postponed till the young man 
now among them was placed upon the throne of the New 
Rome. The pretence was still kept up that after this was 
accomplished the army would go upon its appointed mission. 
The great mass even of those who approved, and even perhaps 
some of the leaders themselves, believed that such a course 
was possible. What was certain was that they must go first 
to Constantinople. The barons and Dandolo assembled, and 

' Anon. Halberstadt p. 14. Exuviae I. Devastation p. 88. 
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before them Alexis solemnly ratified the convention of Zara. 

He promised them 200,000 marks. He would pay the cost 
of the navy for a year, would himself accompany them on 
their pilgrimage as far as he could, would maintain during his 
life an army of 10,000 men in the Holy Land, and would 
provision the army of pilgrims for a year . 1 

The convention had, however, now to be submitted to the The con- 
army, which had hitherto been kept as far as possible in the submitted 
dark. When this was done the dissatisfaction among a large 
portion immediately broke out There were many men, no 
doubt, in so large a host who were willing to go in search of 
adventure or of plunder, and who cared little whether this 
were to be found in Syria or in the rich capital of the world. 

The majority of the Crusaders had, however, left their homes 
in no such spirit, and were righteously indignant when they 
found they had been duped by their leaders and the Venetians. 

They had been duped in many ways. They had taken up 
the Cross at the call of Innocent. The Pope, as they knew, 
believed the moment opportune for striking at Islam, and 
had thrown all his exceptional energy into the fulfilment of 
this the great design of his life. Innocent’s influence had 
been cast against Philip of Swabia, and in favour of Otho. 

Yet from the moment of the election of Boniface they sus- 
pected that they had been duped into opposing the Pontiff’s 
great design, and into supporting Philip’s cause in Western 
Europe against the Pope. They recalled that immediately 
after his appointment Boniface had visited his relation Philip, 
an excommunicated prince, the avowed enemy of Innocent, 
and had remained with him for many weeks. In the army 
were many partisans of Otho, the rival of Philip, and they 
could not but see that in the subsequent conduct of Boniface 
he was doing that which would be looked on favourably by 
Philip as well as severely condemned by the Pope. Others 
had been wiser than they. Many Crusaders, as we have seen, 
had taken ship at Marseilles rather than trust themselves to 
the Venetians and to Boniface. Some of their German fellow- 
pilgrims had refused to leave home, or had returned, because 
1 Robert de Clari, xxxii. 
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they foresaw that antagonism between Philip and the PopS 
was certain from the moment that Alexis was in Lombardy 
and Boniface in command. They recalled the treatment of the 
army while on the Lido, by which they were duped into con- 
senting to fight for Venice ; the constant and ever-increasing 
rumour of an expedition into Romania, which was to be for 
the profit of the leaders and of Philip ; the destruction of 
Zara ; the fight between the Venetians and the Crusaders 
after the city was captured ; the Pope’s censures, which could 
not be altogether unknown ; his absolution, strictly condi- 
tional upon their not repeating the offence ; the opposition of 
Simon de Montfort and so many of the army, who were 
determined to find their way to the Holy Land by other 
routes, because they were convinced that Boniface and Dan- 
dolo had no intention of carrying out the great plan which 
Innocent had approved. All their recollections showed them 
how completely they had been deceived, increased the discon- 
tent, and caused it now to culminate when all disguise was 
abandoned, and it became known to everybody that a conven- 
tion had been entered into, by which, in spite of the Pope’s 
express command, their destination had been changed from 
Egypt or Syria to Constantinople. 

In the short time which passed between the arrival of 
Alexis with Boniface and Dandolo in Corfu and the agree- 
ment subsequently arrived at, probably many meetings and 
much discussion took place. The Doge insisted much upon 
the necessity of obtaining the help which Alexis had promised, 
and pointed out that they had now a lawful excuse, a ‘ rais- 
nativle acoison ,’ to go to Constantinople, because they had 
the rightful heir. The leaders of the opposition, however, 
took the view they had adopted from the beginning. ‘ Bah ! ’ 
said they, * what have we to do in Constantinople ? We 
have to make our pilgrimage,, and purpose to go to Babylon 
or Alexandria Our transports are only chartered for a year, 
and half of that is already past.’ 1 Their duty was clear ; 
they had not left home for plunder but for pilgrimage, and 
upon pilgrimage they would go. The same author gives the 

J Robert de Clari, § xxxiii. 
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reply of the party of Philip : ‘ What shall we do in Babylon 
or in Alexandria, when we have no provisions or means of 
getting them ? Surely it is better to take the raisnauvle 
acoison to obtain meat and means for our journey than to go 
there and die of hunger/ The bishops were asked whether it 
would be a sin to go to Constantinople, and, as they were on 
the side of the Marquis, replied that it would not, because as 
they had the lawful heir they could help him to conquer his 
own and to be avenged of his enemies/ Nothing was said at 
Corfu of the union of the Churches. This pretext had only 
been put forward so long as it was hoped that the Pope might 
be won over. 

The malcontents, however, united together, and decided 
to leave the army and join Count Gautier de Brienne, who 
then held Brindisi. Villehardouin mentions by name twelve 
great chiefs who joined the popular party, and he asserts that 
there were many others who had secretly agreed *to join 
them, and that they had with them more than half the army. 2 
The malcontents had formed a parliament of their own, had 
separated from their brethren, and occupied a valley at some 
distance from the rest of the army. Their cry was * Ire 
Accaron ,’ 3 a cry which probably indicates that the leaders of 
the dissentients recognised that with their diminished numbers 
it might be safer to go to Syria than to Egypt. 

The danger was great. There was every appearance that 
the expedition would be broken up. The Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat and the barons who were in his counsels were greatly 
troubled. ‘ If,’ said the Marquis, 4 these men leave us, after 
those who have already gone on many occasions, our army 
will be ruined and we can conquer nothing. Let us go to 
them, and fall at their feet, and beg their favour ; that, for 
God’s sake, they will have pity on us, and will not dishonour 
themselves, and that they will not prevent us from delivering 
the Land of Outre-mer .’ 4 

1 Robert de Clari, xxxiii. and xxxix. 

2 Villehardouin, xxiv. 

8 ‘ Inter nos fuit magna dissensio et ingens tumultus : omnes enim clamabant 
Ire Accaron. ' — Epist. H . S. Pauli , Tafel and Thomas, i. 304. 

4 Villehardouin. 
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The leaders acted on the advice of the Marquis. They 
went in a body to the valley in which the parliament of the 
malcontents was held, taking with them young Alexis and the 
bishops and abbots. When they arrived, the opposition 
barons were on horseback, but, on seeing the leader of the 
expedition and the bishops approach unattended, dismounted 
and went to meet them. The barons fell at their feet, wept 
copiously, and declared they would not rise from their knees 
until the others promised that they would not leave the 
army. 

Acom- Then, according to the melodramatic description of the 

^effected. Marshal of Champagne, there was a wonderful scene. Dan- 
dolo and Boniface and all with them wept. If Villehardouin 
is to be credited, there was never a greater flood of tears ; 
those from Dandolo and the leaders being mostly of the 
crocodile sort. The opposition leaders were filled with pity, 
and wept sorely when they saw their lords, their relations, and 
their friends fallen at their feet They withdrew, conferred 
together, and after some time returned with a proposal for a 
compromise. They would consent to remain with the army 
until Michaelmas Day., provided that the leaders would 
solemnly swear on relics that after that day they would pro- 
vide them with a fleet, in good faiths at a fortnight’s notice, 
with which they might go to Syria. 

This proposal was accepted. The leaders swore to 
observe the conditions. Apparently, immediately afterwards 
the convention of Zara was adopted by the whole of the 
army. The authors of the 4 Continuation of William of Tyre * 
allege that, in addition to the terms accepted by Alexis at 
Corfu, there were secret conditions by which Boniface of 
Montferrat and Baldwin of Flanders were each to receive 
100,000 marks, and others of the chief barons smaller sums . 1 
In other words, they were bribed to divert the crusade to the 
support of the cause of Alexis. Henceforward, some of the 
chief opponents became the firm supporters of Alexis . 2 The 

1 Ernoul, p. 361. This statement is confirmed by the fact that in the charter 
by which in 1204 Boniface ceded the island of Crete to the Venetians he includes 
the sum of 100,000 marks formerly promised to him by Alexis. 

2 Villehardouin, 284. 
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pilgrim host had now been changed from a crusading army 
into a filibustering expedition, and its history in the future is 
that of their adventures in sacking the noblest and richest 
city of the middle ages. 

As soon as the convention of Zara was ratified, the leaders 
lost no time in hurrying on the preparations for embarkation. 
The quicker the evil deed could be done the better. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM CORFU TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The expedition left Corfu on the 23rd of May, Whitsun eve. 
Villehardouin is again in raptures at the beauty of the 
spectacle presented by the fleet. It looked, says he, like one 
which could conquer the world. The sails of the vessels 
dotted the ocean from the shore to the verge of the horizon, 
so that the hearts of men rejoiced within them. All went 
well as far as Negroponte and Andros, at which latter island 
the leaders with young Alexis landed and received the sub- 
mission of the inhabitants. The Marquis of Montferrat every- 
where presented young Alexis to the population, and did his 
best to make the journey an imperial progress. On arrival 
at the Dardanelles the leaders and those vessels which had 
arrived with them waited a week until the galleys and the 
transports came up. They occupied the time in plundering 
the neighbouring country and gathering in the harvest, their 
Expedition own stores having run short Then they sailed again, and on 
fore^Con-" the 23rd of June anchored off the abbey of San Stefano, 
stantmopie. a b ou t twelve miles to the south-west of Constantinople and 
on the Marmora. The domes and churches, the walls and 
towers of New Rome were at length in sight The view from 
San Stefano is not the most picturesque which can be 
obtained of the imperial city, but even in these days it is 
sufficiently imposing. The Crusaders were amazed at the 
sight before them. They could not have imagined, says 
Villehardouin, that there could have been in the world a city 
so rich as that which the high walls and higher towers now 
before them girt entirely round. No one would have believed 
that there could have been so many rich palaces and lofty 
churches if he had not seen it with his own eyes. Nor would 
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he have credited that the city which was the sovereign among 
cities could have been so long or so broad. ‘ Be sure there 
was not a man who did not tremble, because never was so 
great an enterprise undertaken by so small a number of 
men/ 

The Doge and the leaders landed and held a parliament 
in the church of San Stefano. Dandolo advised that before 
any attack was made the fleet should sail some ten miles 
away to the Princes’ Islands, and that a stock of provisions 
should be gathered from the neighbouring coast. The advice 
was accepted and the leaders embarked once more. In the 
morning, however, there was a southerly wind which made a 
journey to the islands dangerous, but which took them 
pleasantly right under the walls of Constantinople into the 
Bosphorus. The walls are built at the water’s edge, and were 
crowded with spectators as the fleet passed. The ships 
anchored off Chalcedon, probably in front of the present 
English cemetery . 1 The army disembarked, and formed an 
encampment upon the Asiatic shore, the city of Constantinople 
being in full view and only a mile distant. The harvest in 
the neighbouring country had been gathered in, and was at 
once seized by the Crusaders ‘ comme gens qui en avaient 
grand besoin.’ The leaders took possession of a splendid 
palace belonging to the Emperor. On the third day the fleet 
went a mile further up the Bosphorus to Scutari and there 
anchored. 

The Crusaders waited nine days in order to take in pro- 
visions and make their arrangements for an attack. During 
this time a skirmish took place on the Asiatic shore with a 
small body of imperial troops, who were completely routed, 
and the Crusaders obtained a considerable quantity of booty. 

Meantime the Emperor was filled with alarm at the arrival 
of the Venetian fleet and the great Frank army. On the 
tenth day after their arrival he sent a messenger named 

1 This is usually spoken of as being at Scutari. It is, in fact, in a village be- 
tween Scutari and Kadikeui, called Hyder Pasha, the latter being the name of a 
village, and not, as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council stated recently, 
the namfc of a ‘respectable Turkish gentleman.’ 
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Nicholas Roux, a native of Lombardy, across the Bosphorus 
with letters of credence to the leaders. The barons met in 
council. The messenger announced that he had been sent 
by the Emperor to learn why they had come into his territory. 
‘You are Christians and he is a Christian. He knows well 
that you are on your way to deliver the Holy Land. If you 
are poor and needy he will willingly give you provisions and 
what he has, but on condition that you leave his territory. 
He has no wish to do you any harm, though he can do it.’ 
The statement implies that he had no knowledge of their 
intention. It may fairly be presumed that such knowledge 
as he had was of a very vague character. He certainly had 
officially no knowledge. It is possible, and indeed probable, 
that spies or others had hastened on to Constantinople as 
soon as the destination of the army had been made known at 
Corfu. It is unlikely that more than a suspicion of what was 
going on can have been communicated to him at any period 
before the arrival of the army in that island. 

Canon de Bethune replied to the imperial messenger on 
behalf of the Crusaders. He denied that they had come 
into the land of Alexis, because the occupant of the throne 
was not the rightful Emperor. The land belonged to his 
nephew, who was with them, the son of Isaac. The message 
he was to take back to his master was, that if Alexis would 
surrender his crown and Empire to his nephew, they, the 
Crusaders, would ask young Alexis to pardon him and to 
give him enough to live upon luxuriously. If the messenger 
did not return with an answer accepting these conditions, he 
had better not dare to return at all. The leaders seem to 
have been under the impression that there existed within the 
city a strong party in favour of Alexis. No doubt Philip, 
and possibly young Alexis himself, had done their best to 
persuade them that such was the case. The barons de- 
termined to give this party the opportunity to declare itself. 
The nephew of the Emperor should be shown to the people 
of Constantinople. 

Accordingly they manned and armed all their galleys. 
Dandolo and the Marquis of Montferrat and young Alexis 
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went on board one of them, and a crowd of barons and 
knights into the others. The walls of Constantinople then, 
as now, came down to the water’s edge through two-thirds of 
their extent. The tideless waters of the Marmora and the 
Golden Horn are deep enough within ten feet of the walls to 
float larger vessels than the great galleys of the Venetians. 
The procession crossed the Bosphorus. The walls were 
crowded with spectators. The boats went quite near and 
then stopped. ‘ Here,’ proclaimed some one on board the 
galley containing Alexis, ‘here is your rightful lord. We 
have not come to do you any harm. We will protect you if 
you do what you ought. He whom you obey rules you 
wrongfully against God and law. You know how disloyally 
he behaved to his lord and his brother, how he put out his 
eyes and usurped his Empire. Here is the real heir. If you 
do not acknowledge him we will do the worst we can against 
you.’ 

The proclamation was received with laughter. The only 
answer given, and that in derision, was, * We know nothing 
about him. Who is he ? ’ 1 

The Crusaders returned to Scutari. Next day a parlia- 
ment was held to consider what steps should be taken for 
attacking the city. It was agreed that the army should be 
divided into seven parts. Baldwin of Flanders was appointed 
to lead the van, because of the great number of archers and 
crossbowmen who were under his command. The Marquis 
of Montferrat was to bring up the rear with the Lombards, 
Tuscans, Germans, and men from the country between Mont 
Cenis and Lyons. 

The business in hand was felt to he a serious one. There 
was apparently no longer any disaffection. The consciences 
of all had been quieted or their scruples overcome by the 
prospect of rich booty. All that remained was to fulfil their 
part of the contract and to receive their reward. But many 
a stout heart quailed at the prospect of the difficult under- 
taking before them. No Spaniards under a Cortez or a 
Pizarro ever had an apparently more hopeless task, and, to 

1 Robert de Clari, xi. 
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the credit of the filibustering host, it must be added that none 
ever succeeded more completely in the work of destruction 
before them. The bishops and clergy in the army exhorted 
the soldiers to confess and make their wills. Solemn religious 
services placed the army under the protection of the saints. 
Then the embarkation commenced. The knights with their 
chargers went once more on board the huissiers or transports, 
which were so constructed that either large ports or a portion 
of the bulwarks opened readily, and could allow the knights 
to ride across the gangways while mounted. The rank and 
file, on board the larger ships, followed. The galleys were 
manned, the fighting men clothed in battle array, and the 
vessels themselves made ready for action. Alexis was 
attended by numerous troops, and was treated with every 
mark of respect. The next morning at daylight, everyone 
being in his place, the trumpets sounded ; the signal for 
starting was given, and the expedition set out on the last 
stage of its journey to the imperial city. The knights had 
their helmets laced, their armour on, while their horses were 
arrayed in battle gear. Each galley took in tow one of the 
The army huissiers with knights on board. The crossbowmen and 
fiosphorusy archers went first to keep clear the coast for landing . 1 No 
other order of precedence was observed. The vessel which 
could get over first did so. The distance from Scutari is 
under a mile, and was soon covered. The knights, though in 
armour, leaped overboard while the water was still up to their 
waists, and, lance in hand, made for the shore. They pro- 
bably landed near the modern Tophana, or between it and 
the mouth of the Golden Horn. Some of the troops of the 
Emperor saw the fleet approach, but they turned and fled 
from the bowmen before the cavalry was landed. The dis- 
embarkation was allowed to go on without interruption. 

The entrance to the Golden Horn, the harbour of Con- 
stantinople, was guarded by a chain thrown across from the 
city to Galata. On the Galata side, the end of this chain 
was protected by a tower spoken of by the Western writers 


1 Robert de Clari, xli. 
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hs the tower or castle of Galata. 1 The slope of the hill 
behind it was the Jewry of Constantinople. Near it also 
were probably Genoese and other Italian quarters, the whole 
forming already a wealthy suburb. The Crusaders encamped 
in the Jewish quarter, and prepared for an attack. It was 
necessary for the protection of the expedition that the ships 
should be brought within the harbour, and the Venetians 
urged that an attempt should be made next day to capture 
the tower within which the Galata end of the chain was fas- and takes 
tened. 2 The council of war agreed to this proposal, and of Galata? 
determined that such an attempt should be made immediately. 

Fortune favoured them, and gave them their first success on 
the following day. In early morning the ordinary guard of 
the tower, assisted by a detachment which had crossed the 
harbour, instead of remaining on the defensive, made a foolish 
attack upon the invading army. The Greeks were far less 
numerous than the enemy, and were completely overpowered 
by the Crusaders. Many were killed ; others were driven 
into the water and drowned. The remainder fled, and en- 
deavoured to regain the protection of the castle which they 
ought not to have left. The enemy, however, pressed them 
so hard that they were unable to close the gates. A severe 
struggle took place, and the superior weight of the knights 
triumphed. The castle was captured. While this attack on 
the watch tower had been going on by land, the Venetian 
ships were doing their best to break the chain which was 
stretched across from Galata to the city. The capture of the 
tower gave the army command over this chain. It was at The fleet 
once broken or loosened. The fleet entered swiftly into the surpnsed ' 
Golden Horn r attacked the imperial galleys, captured some 
and sank the others. 3 The surprise was complete ; the victory, 
both by land and sea, brilliant and unexpected. It is hardly 
too much to say that it was the beginning of the end, because 
the weakest portion of the walls were those facing the Golden 

1 This must not be confounded with the present Galata tower, which is at the 
apex and highest point of the triangle formed by the walls of Galata, and was 
not built until two centuries later. 

2 Robert de Clari, xjii. 
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Horn and within the harbour. The Greeks scarcely realised 
at the time how great was their loss, but the elation among 
the Venetians and the Crusaders showed the importance they 
attached to the event. 1 Readers will remember that in 1453 
the defence of the harbour was so strong, by means of the 
chain and the fortifications, that Mahomet, in despair of break- 
ing through, had to obtain possession of the harbour by trans- 
porting his boats over the neck of land between the modern 
Tophana and the valley now known as Cassim Pacha. 
Galata was then, however, a walled city, and the Turkish 
ships were probably much smaller than those of Venice. 

Venetians and Crusaders were rightly of opinion that the 
advantage they had gained should be immediately followed 
up by a general attack. No attempt at negotiations appears 
to have been made. A bold, sudden attempt was to be made 
before the Emperor should have time to organise a defence 
Four days only were spent in Galata, and these were occupied 
in transporting their stores, in preparing for . battle, and in 
determining upon the plan of attack. The Venetians were 
naturally in favour of making the principal assault by sea. 
Their proposal was to take their ships close up to the wall on 
the north side of the city, and throw out ladders from the 
ships to the walls — a feat quite capable of execution, as subse- 
quent events showed. The Crusaders as naturally preferred 
fighting on land. The difficulty was overcome by the arrange- 
ment that the Venetians should attack by sea, while the army 
endeavoured to effect an entrance through the landward walls. 
The army passed round the head of the Golden Horn, cross- 
ing by a stone bridge which the Greeks had destroyed, but 
which the Crusaders were able, by working day and night, to 
repair in time for the attack. On the fifth day after the cap- 
ture of the port, the army took up its position opposite the 
palace of Blachern, which was at the north-west corner of the 
walls, facing on one side towards the Horn, on another land- 
wards. 2 This was the one position where fleet and army 
could bring their forces to act simultaneously on contiguous 
portions of the defences. The palace occupied the corner, 
1 Nicetas, p. 719. 8 Nicetas, p. 729. 
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had many outworks, and, though it had no fosse, it was 
strongly fortified. The position taken up by the army was 
at Gyrolemna. No camping-ground could have given the 
Crusaders a better idea of the wealth and strength of the 
capital. The hill behind them enabled them to have, perhaps, 
the most picturesque view of the beautiful city they were 
about to attack. Point beyond point stretched out, under the 
July sun, into the blue waters of the Golden Horn. In the 
immediate foreground were the new walls which Manuel had 
built to fortify Blachern . 1 Behind these walls rose the superb 
palace of the Emperors, which had now, rather than the palace 
of Bucoleon, or, as the Crusaders called it the Lion's Mouth, 
on the side of the Marmora, become their favourite dwelling- 
place. Churches, the great law courts, columns, and towers 
rose one behind the other in infinite confusion, until, on the 
last hill, was the church of the Divine Peace, adjoining that 
which was at once the richest and most beautiful building of 
all, the great temple dedicated to the Divine Wisdom of the 
Incarnate Word. The strength of the city might be judged 
from its landward walls, which were immediately before them. 
The wide moat, except on the immediate descent to the 
Golden Horn, was well filled with water, though this had to 
be kept up by a long series of dams, while a wall immediately 
behind it could only be assailed from the bed or the waters 
of the moat itself. When these obstacles were passed, there 
remained a second and a third wall, each higher than the 
former. The short distance between the towers with which 
each of these walls are studded enabled the occupants to have 
an enemy well within range even of the simple machines with 
which, in that age, stones could be hurled upon an invader. 
All that the best mechanical science of the most civilised 
nation in Europe could do towards making the triple walls 
strong had been done Nor were these fortifications untried. 
Again and again in the history of the city they had proved 
stronger than the power of any invader. Not to speak of 
less important sieges, it may possibly have been known to 
some of those who now sat down before these walls that the 

1 Nicetas, p. 31 1. 
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great horde of Arab invaders which had been checked in its 
hitherto irresistible progress had been encamped on almost 
precisely the same spot which Boniface and Baldwin now 
occupied. The site is among the most interesting in the 
world. Occupied, within a half-century, by two invading 
hosts of Arabs which had spent their strength before the 
virgin city, and which had been as completely defeated by 
the Romans as were the Moors who had crossed the Pyrenees 
by Charles Martel, it was destined to be the place from which 
the city was to be destroyed by Western Europeans. Two 
centuries and a half later it was to witness a greater triumph 
over the city — a victory which was to inflict upon the Balkan 
peninsula four centuries and a half of barbarism. The army 
of Mahomet, the second of the Ottoman house, was encamped 
on the same corner, and effected its entrance at a point very 
little outside the grounds which were enclosed within the 
palace walls of the Blachern. On a portion of this historical 
site the mosque of Job, or Eyoub, now marks the supposed 
burying-place of the great leader of the chief Arab attempt 
upon the city. The mosque is regarded with more sanctity 
than any other now in the city. No unbeliever is allowed to 
enter it. Within it is kept the sacred banner of the prophet, 
and no Sultan is considered invested until he has been girt 
with the sword of Osman, which is treasured within its sacred 
walls. 

As soon as the crusading army had taken up its position 
at Gyrolemna, the Greeks within the city sought to harass 
them.. Their efforts, however, were feeble. Several sorties 
were made under the command of Theodore Lascaris, son-in- 
law of the Emperor. 1 The Crusaders enclosed their camp with 
palisades until their preparations were completed. In the 
meantime the Venetians had drawn up their fleet in such a 
manner as best to co-operate with the army. 

On the 1 7th of July everything was prepared for an assault. 
Three out of the seven divisions guarded the camp under the 

1 The sorties were made most commonly from a gate above the palace of 
Blachern, probably therefore from the very same gate which in 1453 was the first 
to fall into the hands of the Ottoman Turks. 
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leadership of Boniface, while the remaining four made the 
attack under the orders of Baldwin. The outside wall, an 
outwork of the imperial palace, near if not actually on the sea, 
was defended partly by Pi$an auxiliaries , 1 but mainly by the 
Waring guard, les Anglois et les Danois , as the Western 
historians call them. This was the position first attacked by 
the army. Two scaling ladders, or probably wide platforms, 
were thrown against the wall. The assault was i fort et bon 
et durj and by sheer force fifteen of the boldest among the 
Flemings managed to win a position on the wall. There they 
fought shoulder to shoulder with their swords against men of 
their own race armed with Danish bills. The struggle on the 
wall was fierce. The Warings steadily recovered ground, 
drove their daring assailants back, and captured two of them. 
The Crusaders were not able again to gain even a temporary 
foothold on the walls. The first attack had failed on the 
landward side. 

On the seaward side the Venetians were more successful. 
The brave Dandolo, old and blind, the gonfalon of St. Mark 
flying proudly over his head, directed the attack from his own 
galley. No precaution that long experience could suggest 
was neglected by him. The ships had been carefully cased 
and covered with raw hides so as to resist the famous Greek 
fire. Scaling ladders, or rather bridges, had been provided in 
great numbers, which could reach from the ships’ cross-trees 
to the walls. These were formed of the ships’ yards, with 
sails and skins, so completely protecting the fighters that it 
was almost impossible for arrows to reach them. They were 
so wide that three knights could advance abreast . 2 

The fleet was drawn up in line three crossbow shots long 
opposite the walls. The order was given to advance as near 
the shore as they could get. This was done under a tremen- 
dous discharge of stones from mangonels placed on the 
towers. In spite of this opposition the ships pushed boldly 
ashore. Their stems were moored to the land, and anchors 
were thrown out from their sterns. Each huissier had a 

1 Nicetas mentions the Pisans and the Warings. Villehardouin speaks only of 
the latter. 2 Robert de Clari, xli — iii. 
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mangonel. The stones thrown in immense quantities by the* 
Romans were returned by the Venetians, and the return shots 
were better aimed. The Venetians succeeded during the 
attack in destroying the outer wall of the palace with a batter- 
ing-ram . 1 The bolts came in abundance from the crossbows. 
The scaling-ladders thrown out from the ships’ tops were so 
close to the walls that the contending soldiers fought together 
with lance and sword. A fierce hand-to-hand fight went on 
for some hours without interruption. The galleys had at 
first not ventured to run their bows on to the land, but had 
remained astern of the transports. Dandolo determined that 
everything should be dared. He commanded his own crew 
to put him on shore on the narrow strip of land a few feet 
broad, between the walls and the water, and threatened his 
followers with death when they hesitated to obey. The old 
man and those with him leaped on shore. When the men in 
the other galleys saw the gonfalon of St. Mark carried on 
shore over the head of their fearless leader, they rushed to 
defend him. The enthusiasm spread throughout the fleet. 
Numbers of men from the transports and the barges leaped 
into their boats or into the water and landed. The order was 
given that a general attack of all the Venetians should be 
concentrated upon a short distance of the walls. A battering 
ram was brought to bear against one of the towers. Those 
who worked it were defended by a crowd of crossbowmen. 
While this thundered at the walls below, hundreds of men 
were fighting from the scaling-ladders, and trying to win or 
to hold a position on the walls. Presently the gonfalon of 
St. Mark was seen flying from one of the towers. For awhile 
the defenders were panic-stricken and fled. Immediate ad- 
vantage was taken of this success. Twenty-five towers were 
captured by the Venetians before the Greeks could rally. 
The invaders pushed beyond the walls, but a new detachment 
of the imperial troops, consisting of Warings and Pisans , 2 
came up and drove them back to the towers, but from the 
latter even the Warings were not able to dislodge them. In 
order to render their hold on the fortifications less liable to 
1 Nicetas, p. 721. 2 Nicetas, p. 720. 
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attack, or perhaps, as Villehardouin asserts, in order to cover 
their retreat, the Venetians set fire to the neighbouring build- 
ings. The fire spread rapidly, and burnt a large mass of 
buildings. 

While this fighting about the seaward towers was going 
on, a sortie of the imperial troops took place from the gate 
of St Romanos, at a considerable distance from the camp. 

The Crusaders immediately abandoned their attack, and drew 
themselves up behind their palisades. Villehardouin alleges 
that against their six battalions the imperial troops were 
forty, and an even greater discrepancy is represented by 
Robert de Clari . 1 The former adds, however, that they could 
only be attacked in front. The tidings of this incident were 
at once conveyed to Dandolo, who immediately withdrew his 
forces from the towers and hastened with as many men as he 
could muster to help the Crusaders. The Emperor brought 
his troops opposite to the pilgrims. Neither side dared to 
begin the attack. After considerable marching and counter- 
marching the imperial troops commenced to retire. The 
Crusaders rode slowly after them, but no fighting took place . 2 
This movement was watched by the ladies of the palace, who 
crowded the windows and walls. 

The results of the general attack had on the whole been and fails, 
in favour of the defenders. The army of the Crusaders had 
been beaten back. The Venetians had indeed obtained 
possession of twenty-five towers, but they had not been able 
to hold them. The great loss to the citizens was occasioned 
by the fire lighted by their enemies. 

1 Ch. xliii. 

2 The account of this sortie given by Robert de Clari represents it as occupy- 
ing a considerable time and engaging much more attention than the reader of 
Villehardouin would suppose. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FLIGHT OF THE EMPEROR ALEXIS AND RESTORATION OF ISAAC.— 
REVOLUTION IN THE CITY. 

The most useful ally of the invaders was the spirit of in- 
difference and discontent which reigned within the city. 
While this spirit paralysed the efforts of the defenders, there 
was probably also a small but active, although secret, party 
in favour of Isaac and of young Alexis. The latter had 
made many promises to his friends within the city, and had 
urged them to assist him . 1 

The dissatisfaction with the ruling Emperor was great, 
and was doubtless increased by this party. The enemy 
without had not asked for possession of the city. There 
was nothing said even about an occupation. All that was 
demanded was that a young prince, who undoubtedly had 
claims to the throne if his father were dead, should replace 
Alexis the Third. There was indeed a payment to be made, 
though it is doubtful whether the terms of the convention 
with Alexis were at this time known within the city, and 
even if they were the payment might perhaps be avoided, 
or at least levied on the provinces. At any rate, it was 
better to come to an arrangement with the enemy when his 
demands were so reasonable than to fight . 2 Moreover, there 
was now a distinct threat that if an arrangement were not 

Gunther, xiii.: ‘ Cives itaque magnifies urbis, territi fuga regis sui, quern 
etiam plerique nec prius propter scelera perpetrata satis dilexerant, simulque per 
nuntios a juniori Alexio promissis ac precibus frequentibus attentati, nostris quo- 
que, contra spent suam, comminantibus excidium urbis, nisi ilium legitimum here- 
dem regni in regent susciperent, patentibus portis, ilium cum toto exercitu infra 
mcenia pacifice adnuserunt. * 

2 Nicetas says (p. 721) that the object of the assault was, &s $ r&v Kara 
(TKoirhv inrtvtfp.svoi ^ rovrusv 5unre<r(W«s is avfjL&dcrtis &Ktyovr*s' kjxporepa yet p 
V fy'hM SnrTa/ueVrj Kap.vpws iKwriAKev, 
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made the city would be destroyed . 1 Accordingly there was 
considerable murmuring within the city. The many dynastic 
troubles within the experience of the inhabitants made 
them think lightly of a change of rulers. Alexis the Third 
had done nothing to make himself respected. He was now 
informed that if he did not deliver his subjects from the 
enemy, they would declare for the younger Alexis, and 
would make him Emperor . 2 

In spite, however, of these threats, I am disposed to think 
from the narrative of Nicetas, who knew better what went on 
within the city than any of the Western chroniclers, that the 
great mass of the inhabitants of Constantinople were in- 
different rather than hostile to the Emperor. The majority 
of the inhabitants had long lost all interest in dynastic 
changes. The experience of the last generation had accus- 
tomed them to see one sovereign deposed and another placed 
on the throne, until they had come to look on depositions or 
attempts to obtain the throne as matters with which they 
had little concern. Apathy in regard to political changes 
very closely resembled that which exists now in Constanti- 
nople. I have been present in the city during the deposition 
of two Sultans. The most striking characteristic in the 
circumstances attending these depositions was the utter 
indifference of the great body of the native, and especially 
of the Moslem, population to the change which was being 
made. There was a small but active party which took 
action, but beyond this there was comparatively very little 
excitement ; no resistance, no rioting, no expression of dis- 
satisfaction. When newspaper correspondents and foreigners 
generally were aware that a revolution was in preparation, 
it is impossible to believe that thousands of Turks and rayahs 
were in ignorance of the fact. The general feeling among 
the Sultan’s subjects was one of indifference. If the con- 
spirators failed it would go hardly with them. If they 
succeeded it would go hardly with the Sultan. That busi- 
ness only regarded the parties concerned. Beyond a vague 
belief that any change could hardly be followed by a worse 

1 Gunther, xiii. 2 Robert de Clari, ch. 1. 
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condition of things than had existed, there was no public senti- 
ment on the matter. In 1203 the frequent dynastic troubles 
and the influences of Asia had brought the people to the 
same indifference to any mere change of government. The 
inhabitants in the besieged city knew that a few years before 
Isaac Angelos, who was still in prison, though his eyes had 
been put out, had been deposed by the present ruler, Alexis, 
just as the Turks of to-day know that a deposed Sultan is 
imprisoned somewhere on the Bosphorus, but in neither case 
did they regard the matter as of any consequence. The 
besieged in 1203 knew that the son of Isaac, the young 
Alexis, had persuaded the Venetians and a body of Latins, 
through the influence of his sister’s husband Philip, to assist 
him to regain possession of the Empire, and that he and his 
friends were now outside the city wails. The Latins did not 
wish to capture the city. Even if they did, stronger armies 
than this had tried to do so and had failed. If the invader 
won there would be a new Emperor— that was all. Indeed, 
why should the citizens care ? They had no love for the 
reigning sovereign nor he for them. When he heard that 
young Alexis was coming with a band of Venetian pirates, 1 
he made no preparations for resistance. He was a mere idle 
lover of luxury, an Eastern Charles the Second, who thought 
only of the ills of to-day ; an essentially weak man, too senti- 
mental to be a successful ruler. He shrank from inflicting 
the cruelty of ordinary punishments, and still more from that 
which was necessary to make him a strong despot. Though 
he had not hesitated to depose his brother, he was either 
conscience stricken or pretended to be so, and continu- 
ally upbraided himself. The eunuchs, says Nicetas, who 
guarded the royal forests with as much care as the Destroying 
Angel guarded Paradise, threatened to kill anyone who ven- 
tured to cut timber for the construction of vessels. The 
Emperor’s brother-in-law had sold all the navy stores. Those 
who thus robbed the public seemed rather thereby to gain in 
the estimation of their sovereign. The Emperor appeared 
more amused than frightened with the preparations of which 

1 Nicetas calls them r eiparueoi, p. 715 . 
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he heard, and it was only after he learned of the proclama- 
tion of his nephew which had been made at Corfu — and this 
he could only have learned a few days before the arrival of 
the expedition in the Bosphorus — that he concerned himself 
with the means of defence. But even then the voluptuary 
and the drunkard could not set himself with sufficient energy 
to meet the danger. When the expedition had arrived and 
the Crusaders were encamped opposite the imperial palace, 
he wished to withdraw from the city. His relatives, how- 
ever, and the ring which always surrounds an Eastern despot 
urged him to resist on their account. It was they who forced 
him to make a show of defence. The bravest among them 
was the Emperor’s son-in-law, Theodore Lascaris. When, as 
we have seen, the seaward towers around Blachern were 
taken, and a part of the city set on fire, his subjects openly 
reproached him with cowardice, and it was then, probably, 
that the threats of which Robert de Clari speaks were 
uttered. Perhaps it was under the influence of these threats 
tlmt he had been induced to lead his army outside the walls 
on the occasion mentioned. Lascaris begged hard to be 
allowed to attack the Crusaders . 1 The Emperor, however, 
was either afraid or possibly believed that as the city never 
had been captured it never could be . 2 

The retreat, according to Nicetas, encouraged the Latins. The Em- 
it strengthened the party of Isaac within the city. Even in- leaves the 
different men argued that if there were no arrangement there Clty< 
should at least be fighting, and if an army more numerous 
than the invaders had yet been forbidden to attack, it was 
time to change their sovereign. The cowardly voluptuary 
had, however, no intention of making resistance. The same 
night he fled ignominiously from the city. He told Irene, 
his daughter, and several other women of his intention; took 
ten thousand pieces of gold, a number of precious stones and 
imperial ornaments , 3 and embarked, deserting his wife and 
children, his throne and people. 

1 Nicetas, p. 722. 

2 Nicetas charges the Emperor with cowardice, and is probably right ; but he 

is so continually unfair, not only to Alexis but to all the Comneni, that his 
account has to be received with caution. 2 Nicetas, p. 723. 
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The flight of Alexis filled the city with alarm. Constan- 
tine, the minister of finance, however, assembled the troops 
and declared for Isaac. The blind old Emperor was led, or 
rather carried, out of prison, placed upon the throne, and 
once more treated as the Emperor of Rome. As soon as he 
understood the situation he sent the news of his release to 
his son, to the leaders of the Venetians, and to the Crusaders. 
His great anxiety was to hear once more his son’s voice. 

The Venetians and Crusaders could scarcely believe the 
tidings of the flight of the Emperor and the restoration of 
Isaac, and suspected treachery. Boniface of Montferrat 
called a council. The news had been brought during the 
night, and the leaders immediately armed themselves, as 
Villehardouin says, ‘parcequ’els ne croyent pas beaucoup les 
Grecs.’ Boniface and the Venetians had apparently never 
contemplated that such a step "as a restoration of Isaac would 
have been taken. In the negotiations directly with Philip, in 
the pact of Zara, in the proceedings at Corfu, no writer 
gives the slightest indication that a thought had ever been 
given to the possibility of the restoration of the old Emperor. 
If the design of Philip and of Boniface had not been to join 
the imperial dominions of the East and West, as I venture to 
think that it was, the Swabian king at least intended to keep 
his hold over Constantinople through the young Alexis. The 
desertion of the Emperor Alexis was a gain to the party of 
Philip, but the resurrection of Isaac from the tombs of the 
Blachern was a severe blow. This party had posed before 
their deluded followers as the asserters of right. They had 
dwelt on the justice of punishing a usurper who had deposed 
and blinded the anointed of God. They had pointed to 
young Alexis as the exile deprived of his rights and fleeing 
for his life ; the bishops had expressly authorised the siege on 
the ground that the Crusaders might punish a wrong and 
defend the right. Boniface and Dandolo had urged the im- 
portance of having with them ‘ the rightful heir/ The very 
existence of Isaac seems to have been ignored. Perhaps 
even there were doubts whether he still lived. If he did he 
was blind, and by a well-recognised practice could not be 
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Emperor. The sentiment of chivalry to help the weak 
against the strong, the oppressed against the oppressor, had 
been roused, but always in favour of Alexis and not of his 
father. In a night all this was changed. The oppressor had 
fled. The Crusaders learned that one who had been oppressed 
far more than the youth among them had been brought out 
from his dungeon, and was now occupying the throne of 
which he had been wrongfully deprived. The first order was 
to arm, the first thought probably to snatch the prize out of 
the hands of Isaac. Reflections, however, soon convinced 
the party of Philip that this could not be done at once. For 
the moment they would have to acquiesce in the settlement 
which had been arrived at. The simple-minded Crusaders 
would be unable to find fault with the citizens for placing the 
father of Alexis on the throne, of which he undoubtedly was, 
according to Western notions, the rightful occupant. The only 
pretext for remaining in Constantinople would henceforward 
be that they wished to be paid according to their bargain. 
Isaac had sent word, says Villehardoujn, that he was willing 
to ratify the promises that had been made by his son. 

Boniface was probably unwilling to allow Alexis to escape 
from his influence, but replied that the heir to the throne 
would not be permitted to enter the city until these promises 
had been formally confirmed by the father. Accordingly, 
Villehardouin himself and Matthew of Montmorency, chosen 
to represent the Crusaders, with two Venetians, were sent to 
convey a reply to this effect to Isaac. At the gate of the 
city the messengers dismounted, and passed through a lane 
guarded on each side by Warings, les Anglois et les Danois , 
with their axes, to the palace of Blachern. When they 
entered they saw before them Isaac and his wife, the sister of 
the King of Hungary. The messengers, after being received 
with every honour, told the Emperor that they wished to 
speak to him in private on behalf of his son and the leaders 
of the army. Accordingly, the Emperor, his wife, the chan- 
cellor, and the interpreter, with the four messengers, passed 
into a private room. It had previously been arranged that 
Villehardouin should speak on behalf of the messengers, and 
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he gives us the substance of what he said. He called atten- 
tion to the service which the army and the Crusaders had 
rendered to his son, and to the fact that they had kept their 
part of the bargain. As to his son, he would not be allowed 
to enter the city until he had given security for the execution 
of the obligations he had undertaken. Young Alexis now 
asked through them that Isaac should confirm the contract 
which the youth had made, both as to substance and manner 
of execution. 4 What is the contract ? * said the Emperor. * I 
will tell you/ said Villehardouin. ‘ First and foremost, there is 
the promise to put the Empire of Romania under obedience 
to the Pope ; afterwafds to give 200,000 silver marks to the 
army, and provisions for a year to small and great ; to trans- 
port 10,000 infantry and cavalry in the proportion that we 
shall designate in his vessels, and at his expense, into Egypt, 
and to keep them there for a year ; and to maintain in the 
Holy Land, and at his expense, during his life, 500 knights to 
protect it. This is the contract which your son has made. 
He has confirmed it on oath by charters with pendent seals, 
and by the guarantee of King Philip of Germany, your son- 
in-law ; we now ask you to confirm it.’ 4 Of a surety/ replied 
the Emperor, * the convention is very hard, and I don’t see 
how it can be carried out, but still, you have done so much for 
him and me, that if one gave you the whole of the Empire 
you would have deserved it.’ The result of the interview was 
that the father confirmed his son’s agreement by oath, and by 
letters patent with the gold seal or imperial bull. The 
messengers returned to the camp bearing the precious docu- 
ment. Probably the same day young Alexis was conducted 
by the chief barons into the presence of his father. The 
Greeks received him and his friends with great feasting and 
rejoicing, and with every mark of respect. 

The revolution had been accomplished rapidly. Alexis the 
Third had fled on the night of the 18th of July. Next day 
Isaac had been placed on the throne, and had again been 
allowed to see his son. During the next ten or eleven days 
there appear to have been many negotiations between the 
Emperor and his son on the one side and the Readers of the 
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expedition on the other. The great result which Boniface 
obtained was that Alexis should be associated with his father 
as Emperor, and as a joint occupant 1 of the throne. Ap- 
parently, before this decision was accepted by Isaac, and pro- 
bably as a condition precedent, it was arranged that the 
Crusaders and Venetians should retire across the Golden Horn. 

On the 1st of August, 1203, young Alexis was crowned 
Emperor together with his father Isaac in the Great Church 
with the usual pomp. He at once set about the payment of 
the 200,000 marks promised to the Venetians and Crusaders. 
Enough was received to enable each Crusader to pay back 
the price that had been paid for his passage at Venice/ 2 The 
treasury, however, was empty. The drain upon the resources 
of the population in order to pay the foreign army was natu- 
rally unpopular. The young Emperor was not secure of his 
throne, He accordingly proposed to the barons a new 
arrangement. The agreement between the Venetians and the 
army was to terminate at Michaelmas. The new Emperor 
declared with simple truth that he could not pay within so 
short a term , that he would lose his throne if the Crusaders 
left him, and would be killed by his own subjects ; and that 
the Greeks hated him on account of his friends the Crusaders. 
If they would stay till the following Easter he would bear 
their expenses up to that time, and would pay the Venetians 
their freight for the fleet for a year. If these terms were 
accepted, his revenues after harvest would have come in from 
the provinces, he would be able to pay what he had promised, 
to preserve his throne, and to go with them, or at least to 
send an army. 

Then the old trouble once more broke out. The party 
of the Marquis recognised, says Villehardouin, that the Em- 
peror’s statement was true, and that his proposal was the 
most advantageous one possible under the circumstances. 
On the other hand, the bargain at Corfu had been that after 
Michaelmas those who had come out for Holy War, and had 
no wish to join in an expedition against a Christian city> 
should be free to go, and should have a fleet provided for 
1 Villehardouin, § 193. * Ibid. 
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their transport to Syria. The compromise had been con- 
firmed by the most solemn oaths. This party now claimed 
its fulfilment ‘ Baillez-nous les vaisseaux, ainsi que vous 
nous l’avez ]ur6 ; car nous voulons aller en Syne/ Dandolo 
and Boniface readily accepted the imperial proposal. The 
first, because of the treaty with Malek Adel, not to introduce 
the Crusaders to Egypt, for though Syria was spoken of it 
was by no means clear that the original plan would not be 
adhered to ; the second, with the object of serving Philip and 
himself. They could now use stronger arguments than at 
Corfu. They had begun the business and must finish it. It 
was dangerous to go down to Syria or to Egypt in winter. 
They could do nothing at that season even if they were there. 
The cause of the Lord would be lost. * Wait till March, and 
we can then leave the Emperor in a good position. We can 
'then go with plenty of money and of provisions.* Again and 
again Villehardouin insists that the aim of the malcontents 
was .to break up the army, ‘ They cared,’ says he, 1 neither 
for better nor for worse, provided that the army should be 
divided.’ 

Once more it is worth recalling that his object is to 
explain why the army of Crusaders did not accomplish its 
object The Venetians accepted the proposal, and bound 
themselves to hold the fleet in readiness for a year from 

Postpone- Michaelmas. The opposition, feeble now in comparison with 

ment de- , . , ^rr 

cidedon. what it had been at Corfu, found itself in far too small a 
minority to prolong its resistance, and thus the proposal of 
Alexis was accepted by the Crusaders also. 

Position of In truth, the position of the young Emperor was exceed- 
ingly critical. He had gone himself to Galata to make his 
proposal, and although he probably wished that it should not 
be published, it is pretty certain that its tenour would be 
known within the city. If he indeed stated that his subjects 
. hated him on account of his having been brought there by 
the Crusaders, and would kill him if he were left without 
their help, he probably told the truth. Nicetas says that the 
new Emperor had changed the ancient faith, and had re- 
nounced the ancient rites of the Romans to follow the new 
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laws of the Pope. The Crusaders had probably been cajoled 
into the belief that to bring the Greeks into subjection to 
Rome would be a success which would ensure for them the 
Pope’s absolution. The hint of such an intention had become 
known, and was of itself sufficient to arouse the hostility of 
every member of a Church as jealous of foreign interference 
as that of Rome. But the great cause of hatred towards 
Alexis was, no doubt, because he was associated with the 
enemy. So long as the question had been merely one of a 
change of ruler, public opinion had hardly existed. There is 
no reason to suppose that the citizens had known of the 
agreement which had been made by Alexis. Now, however, 
that he was on the throne, and had made unheard of de- 
mands for money, with which to pay his supporters, now that 
the process of robbing the churches and extorting large sums 
from the wealthy citizens had commenced, and now that one 
of the conditions which this youth had accepted was that he 
was to place the Church of the New under that of the Elder 
Rome, popular sentiment was altogether against him. If the 
invaders were to be bought off at once, it would have to be 
with money raised in the city itself. If the payment could 
be postponed, a large portion might be raised in the pro- 
vinces. 

It is possible also that Boniface saw that he had blundered 
in consenting to allow Alexis to enter the city. The latter 
was a weak youth, who, so long as he had been with the 
Crusaders, had been under the influence of his guardian. 
Now that he had become Emperor, Mourtsouphlos and a few 
others, who took the lead among the citizens, became his ad- 
visers. From them he soon learned how difficult was the exe- 
cution of the contract which he had signed. It became im- 
portant to Boniface to place the young Emperor again under 
his own guardianship and influence. After all Isaac was 
weak, blind, and old. He could not last long. He might 
probably easily be deposed. Provided that young Alexis 
would do what was wanted, the designs of Boniface and of 
Philip might yet not miscarry. With the object, partly of re- 
covering his lost influence and partly of preventing his falling 
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under that of the popular leaders within the city, Boniface 
and a portion of the army agreed to go with Alexis to 
Adrianople, in order to pursue the late Emperor, Alexis the 
Third, who had fled to that city, and to help also young Alexis 
to reduce his subjects to submission. Boniface probably re- 
called the influence which he had obtained at Corfu and in 
the islands of the Aegean, while accompanying Alexis as 
guardian. It might be hoped that again he would have the 
youth entirely in his power, and that thus the design of 
Philip to obtain either direct sovereignty over the Empire, 
immediately or at some later period, could be carried into 
effect. Accordingly, the proposition to accompany Alexis 
was accepted, by the advice, says Villehardouin, of the Greeks 
and the French. Baldwin of Flanders remained behind in 
command of the remainder of the army. 

During the absence of Alexis a second fire, more destruc- 
tive than the first, broke out within the city. The fire deserves 
to take rank among the great historical conflagrations of the 
world. Even Constantinople, which has always been parti- 
cularly liable to great fires, never saw its like. In the value 
of the wealth consumed, in the influence of the fire in striking 
terror into the population and exasperating them against the 
invaders, and in thus influencing the fate of the Empire, few 
similar disasters can compare with it in interest. The cir- 
cumstances attending it are also remarkable, as throwing light 
on the relations existing during the joint reign of Isaac and 
Alexis the Fourth between the citizens and foreign invaders. 
Shortly after the arrival of the Crusaders, the mob attacked 
the wealthy Pisan quarter within Constantinople and on the 
shores of the Horn. It was not surprising that they should 
have done so. Nicetas says that the untaught masses did 
not distinguish between friend and foe. They knew that the 
invaders were all Latins — that is, members of the Western 
Church, that the fleet which was in the harbour was from 
Venice ; and it was natural that a mob should not make the 
distinction between the inhabitants of one or another Italian 
city. Many houses belonging to the Pisans were destroyed. 
The wealthier portion of the population did what they could 
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to assist the Pisans to save their property, and to explain to 
the mob that though Italians they were not allies of the Vene- 
tians. On the other hand, it is, to say the least, highly pro- 
bable that a considerable number of the Pisans had fraternised 
with the Venetians, and had thus awakened the hostility of 
the Constantinopolitans. Greek and Frank writers agree in 
saying that Crusaders and Venetians went over in consider- 
able numbers from Galata 1 to see the rich palaces, the richer 
churches, and the other marvels of the imperial city. The 
Italians and Burgundians in the army spoke the same lan- 
guage as the Pisans, and it is probable that even the French- 
men did not find much difficulty in making themselves 
understood by them. This alone would tend to make them 
sympathise with the Italians, and when it is remembered that 
they were all of the Church of the Elder Rome, and that the 
people among whom they were living had long been jealous 
of their commerce, it is easy to sec that there were many 
common sentiments and interests which worked towards 
bringing the Latin inhabitants and the invaders together. 
Nicetas tells us expressly that the Pisans and Venetians were 
reconciled, and adds that the reconciliation was the work of 
Isaac . 2 The consequences of the attack made upon the Pisan 
quarter were twofold : first, this understanding with the 
Crusaders was improved ; and, second, many of the Pisans 
were so alarmed that they fled across the Golden Horn to 
Galata, and took up their residence with their fellow-country- 
men and co-religionists. Meantime, whilst constant and daily 
visits were paid by the foreigners to the Great Church and 
the marvels at the east end of the city, the old Emperor was 
receiving daily visits from the Italian and crusading chiefs at 
the Blachern palace in the west. They were received, to the 
disgust of the Romans, says Nicetas, as saviours of the Empire 
and as benefactors. The Emperor melted down the statues 
and even the sacred vessels of the churches, in order to supply 
their insatiable greed. 


• Pera and Galata are always confused by the Western writers, or rather the 
present distinction did not exist. All was Pera across the Horn. The immediate 
slope was Galata. 2 Nicetas, p. 731. 
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For a few days the growing hostility between the citizens 
and the invaders was restrained. But on the 19th of August 
an incident occurred which gave the spark necessary to cause 
an explosion. Some of the Flemish soldiers, accompanied by 
Venetians and Pisans, crossed the harbour in order to pillage 
the Saracens. Under the system of capitulations, which has 
always prevailed in Constantinople, these Arab and other 
Moslem traders were allowed to have their own quarters and 
their own mosque even within the city. This building stood 
near the Pisan quarter, on the northern slope, and between 
the church of the Divine Peace 1 and the sea. Probably the 
Crusaders regarded the existence of such a building as a cause 
of offence, just as a London mob in the seventeenth century 
so regarded the existence of a Roman Catholic chapel in their 
midst. We may fairly conjecture also that the Pisans regarded 
it as a special object of detestation, because it had been built 
in the neighbourhood of their khans for the use of rival traders 
as well as miscreants. The Flemings and Crusaders looked 
upon the wealth of the Moslems as their lawful prey. The 
Saracens were found in their mosque and were surprised. 
The Christian mob rushed in upon them, and at once, at the 
point of their swords, made them give up all the property 
that could be found. Their Roman neighbours came, how- 
ever, to their assistance. A disgraceful riot took place, in the 
course of which the robbers set fire to the city in several 
places. The fire commenced near the mosque, and was 
carried by a strong north wind 2 across the peninsula to the 
Marmora. Then the wind changed, and a new district was 
devastated. The fire lasted two days and nights. 3 A large 


1 Nicetas, p. 733. 2 Nicetas, p. 733. 

3 So says Villehardouin. Others say eight days, and the continuator of 
William of Tyre nine days. All accounts agree that the fire was of a terrible 
character. Nicetas implies that it occurred before the departure of Alexis with 
Boniface. This may be so, but he is always so violent against the Emperor that 

it is impossible to trust his statement. For example, in this place he affirms that 
while Isaac was greatly troubled at this sad accident, Alexis, 6 rrjs irarpltios 8a\d*, 
who had a face like that of the greatest incendiary, the Destroying Angel himself, 
would have liked to see the whole of the city reduced to ashes (p. 734). The 
statement of Villehardouin that the fire was during the absence of Alexis is 
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portion of the richest and most thickly populated quarters of 
the city was entirely destroyed. A wide belt across the 
peninsula from the harbour to the Marmora was left a heap 
of ruins. The width of the fire was at one time, according to 
Villehardouin, half a league. The inhabitants of this burnt 
strip lost everything they had. The houses, says Nicetas, 
were enriched with many precious ornaments, and were full 
of various kinds of valuable property. No one, says the 
Marshal, can estimate the amount of the wealth which was 
destroyed, while many men and women perished in the 
flames . 1 The barons and leaders regretted the fire, ‘ furent 
bien tristes et eurent grand pi tie / 2 when they saw these 
beautiful churches and splendid palaces being consumed and 
the great commercial streets burning, but they could do 
nothing. 

The natural result of the fire was to intensify the ill-feeling 
which existed between the Latins and the citizens. The 
brutal soldiery of the West had caused the fire, and had been 
brought into the city by Italian colonists. It was not surpris- 
ing that the citizens no longer cared to protect any Italians 
within their walls. None of the Latins, says Villehardouin, 
dared remain any longer in the city. They escaped with their 
families and such property as they could save from the 
fire, and, crossing the harbour, took up their abode with the 
Crusaders. Fifteen thousand thus fled. 

On the nth of November the Emperor Alexis returned 
to Constantinople, and was welcomed by the Crusaders, 
and, according to Villehardouin, by his own subjects. The 
old friendly relations between the young Emperor and the 
host which had accompanied him from Corfu continued for a 
time. Alexis, however, soon lost the respect of both his own 
subjects and the pilgrims. He had come into his Empire. His 
one idea was to enjoy it. But the condition of the city made 
this impossible within its walls, and for enjoyment he had to 
return to his old comrades. He passed days and nights in 

confirmed by the Chrotiiqite de Munic (Tafel and Thomas). See also Eracles, 
Recueil , p. 270. 

1 Villehardouin, § 204. 2 Ibid . § 203. 
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drinking bouts with the invaders and at play. He was ‘ hail- 
fellow, well met ' with all. He allowed those who were at 
the gaming table with him to take off his imperial diadem, 
and to replace it by one of their own woollen caps. He soon 
became despised, says Nicetas, by every honest man, both 
among the Romans and among the Crusaders. 

Meantime his wretched father was filled with jealousy at 
the honours accorded to his son. Isaac appears to have been 
almost entirely ignored by the Western host — partly, no doubt, 
because of his feeble condition, and partly because Boniface 
and Dandolo found a readier instrument in Alexis. He com- 
plained that he was not treated with sufficient respect, that 
his son was intriguing against him. Probably his long im- 
prisonment, his sufferings as a common prisoner, and the loss 
of his eyesight combined to make him ill-tempered, and had 
injured his health. He became more than ever the victim of 
superstitious fears. The monks by whom he was surrounded 
promised that he would become the lord of a great empire, 
that he would recover his eyesight, that he would be cured of 
gout or rheumatism, to which he was a martyr, and Isaac was 
weak enough to believe them. 1 The astrologers persuaded 
him to transport into the Great Palace from the hippodrome 
a statue of the Calydonian boar, under the belief that by so 
doing his enemies would be destroyed, as the enemies whom 
the original boar was sent to attack had been rent in 
pieces. 

Since the fire the condition of the city had been one of 
confusion. The Romans hated Crusaders and Venetians as 
the cause of all their ills, especially of the heavy taxation and of 
the two fires. A trivial incident, mentioned by Nicetas, shows 
how great was the irritation. The mob broke up one of the 
finest statues in the city, a representation of Minerva in bronze, 
which stood in the great square of Constantine. The statue 
faced to the West, and in the imagination of the people 
appeared to .be beckoning the natives of the West towards 
New Rome. 

The Crusaders were still encamped in Galata, and after 

1 Nicetas, p. 737. 
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the flight of the foreign residents do not appear to have 
entered the city. They were becoming impatient to be paid. 
Alexis let them have what he could. But the money only 
came in driblets, — ‘ pauvre petits payements/ as Villehardouin 
calls them. Alexis was doing his best to satisfy his former 
friends. Their protection had become as dangerous as their 
enmity, and Alexis would probably now have been glad to 
get rid of them. The two Emperors endeavoured again to 
levy a tax upon the city, but the people rose against it. They 
therefore did their best to raise the sum necessary from the 
wealthy class of the population, and by melting down the gold 
and silver vessels, chandeliers, and other valuable metallic 
furniture of the churches. Meantime the Crusaders were 
helping themselves. They were naturally, says Nicetas, the 
enemies of every kind of beauty. They went about in bands, 
and plundered the beautiful villas of the wealthy nobles and 
the rich churches which were on the neighbouring shores of 
the Marmora. It pleased them even to burn and destroy 
many of the villas. The inhabitants resisted, and sent to 
the city for soldiers to defend their homes. No help 
was, however, there to be obtained. The monk-ridden and 
imbecile old Emperor was powerless. The worthless and in- 
experienced youth was unable or unwilling to assist them. 
Reproaches were addressed almost daily by the Crusaders to 
the Emperors, but without effect, except to bring in new 
‘pauvre petits payemeats .’ 1 Indeed, during November and 

1 Villehardouin, xlv. Villehardouin says Alexis commenced to pay immediately 
after the coronation (1st August, 1203). The payments to the army enabled those 
who had not paid to repay what had been paid for them at Venice (xl. ). 

Robert de Clari states that 100, 000 marks were paid, of which half went to 
the Venetians, together with 34,000, balance of unpaid freight, while the rest — ue. 
16,000 marks — repaid the Crusaders who had advanced money to the Venetians 
for their poorer brethren’s passage. 

Gunther declares that half of the promised sum was ordered to be paid : 
* Dimidiam promissae pecuniae partem principibus nostris benevole ac liberaliter 
numerari jussit ’ (xiii. ). 

Nicetas says that, in conference between Dandolo and Mourtzouphlos in St. 
Cosma, the Doge demanded immediate payment of fifty centenaria of gold, or 
about 120,000 marks (p. 751). 

One-fourth, therefore, of the promised sum of 400,000 marks agreed to a 
Zara appears to have been paid almost immediately after the coronation, 1st August. 

Y 2 
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December 1203 and January 1204 the confusion within the 
city and the anxiety without were of a kind which we, who 
have seen Paris besieged, may fairly realise. The rule of the 
city was rapidly slipping out of the feeble hands of Isaac and 
those of his son. The imperial orders were disobeyed. The 
demoralisation of the populace, caused by taxation, by the 
interruption of commerce, though the city was not yet besieged, 
and by the fires, had ruined half the traders, and increased 
daily. The foreign residents had left. The ordinary business 
of life was at a standstill. The troops were divided in their 
allegiance ; the Warings remaining faithful to the Emperors, 
the Greek troops being some on the side of those who were 
clamouring for the deposition of Isaac and Alexis, some 
probably willing to recall Alexis the Third, and some few 
willingto remain faithful to the reigning sovereigns. 

Across the Golden Horn the condition of the invaders 
was one of extreme anxiety. The opposition wanted to be 
gone about their lawful business. Their provisions were 
running short, and had to be replenished by raids upon the 
surrounding country. Dissension and dissatisfaction were 
increasing daily. Alexis had declared that it was impossible 
for him to execute his promises, and the Crusaders knew that 
what he said was true. The citizens dared, says Gunther, to 
forbid the Emperor to take from his own property and give it 
to foreigners. The Crusaders, on the other hand, he declares, 
were loth to attack the city because they had no hope of 
success. They were in such danger that they were not safe 
around the city, nor could they leave without great risk. 
Hence it came to pass, says this writer, that ‘ our men deter- 
mined to besiege the city from which they could not flee/ 1 
Another author describes the situation of the army in equally 
striking terms. The Franks were between the hammer and 
the anvil. 2 

The invaders, however, had the great advantage over the 

Then came in the ‘ pauvre petits payements * during September, October, and 
December. Probably in all there was little if anything short of 200,000 paid by 
the end of the year. 

1 Gunther, x.-xv. 

2 Rostan gnus of Clugny, p. 1 33, Exuvice Sac . 
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citizens that they had two leaders who knew precisely what 
they wanted, and who intended to make every sacrifice in 
order to succeed. Though the chiefs and the soldiery might 
be restive, there was yet a military and a feudal discipline. 
There never appears to have been a murmur of discontent 
among the Venetians. Gunther again and again insists on 
the determination of the Venetians, c who drove us earnestly 
this way, partly because of the promised reward, and partly 
from their desire to obtain the dominion of the sea.* The 
expedition, which, he adds, had been undertaken to please 
King Philip, was now solely directed by Boniface and Dan- 
dolo. The brave old leader, whose tenacity of purpose it 
is impossible not to admire, ruled the host by his nod, and, 
in spite of want of provisions, of secret disaffection among the 
troops, and of open opposition, was neither to be frightened 
nor weaned out of the accomplishment of his purpose. 
Boniface had blundered, had lost his hold over Alexis, and 
seems, since his return in the beginning of November from 
Adrianople, to have been gradually losing ground. Still he, 
too, had his object, for which he was prepared to make every 
sacrifice, and so long as Dandolo was willing to hold out he, 
too, would defy disaffection and opposition. 

Ostensibly, all that Boniface wanted was to be paid. In 
reality, nothing was further from his desire. No other griev- 
ance remained . 1 No other pretence is alleged by any writer. 
The great chance of making payment impossible was to 
insist upon its being made at once. The Emperors were 
doing their utmost, and Isaac had scandalised the Greeks 
by selling church ornaments to raise money . 2 The revolution 
within the city might result in the substitution of a strong man 
in lieu of the two feeble occupants of the throne. In such case, 
not merely would the great conspiracy of Philip and Boniface 
fail, but payment itself might be altogether lost, or terms 
might be offered to the Crusaders which the malcontents 
would have sufficient influence with the army to cause to be 

1 This reason is assigned in Villehardouin, Gunther, the Halberstadt Citron., 
and Rostangnus. 

2 Nicetas and Chron . Novgorod . 
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accepted. Whether payment were made or the latter alter- 
native adopted, the invaders would have no pretence to 
remain longer before the city. There were, therefore, many 
reasons, some of which weighed with the army, while others 
had especial influence with Boniface, in favour of demanding 
immediate payment and of precipitating a struggle. 
a struggle The barons, therefore, held a parliament, at which Dandolo 
tated CCipi ” was present, and determined to send a deputation to the 
Emperor, in order to bid him pay or to publicly insult him by 
defying him to battle. The Venetians and the barons each 
chose three of their number for this bold mission. Among the 
latter was Villehardouin himself. The six rode round the har- 
bour to the palace of Blachern girded with their swords. The 
Marshal points out that they adventured much and went in 
great peril on this enterprise. They descended at the palace 
gate, and were admitted into the imperial chamber. The 
Emperors, seated on their respective thrones, side by side, to- 
gether with the Empress, Isaac’s wife, and a large assembly of 
nobles, received them. The messengers reminded the Emperors 
of their oaths. ‘ We come,’ said Conon de Bethune, addressing 
apparently only Alexis, ‘to summon you in the presence of 
your barons to fulfil the agreement made between you and 
us. If you fulfil it, well ; if not, take note that the barons 
will recognise you neither as lord nor as friend, but they will 
consider themselves free to take that which belongs to them 
in any way in which they can get it. They give you notice 
that they will do you no harm till they have defied you. 
They will not betray you ; it is not the custom in their country 
so to do. You have heard what we have said, and you will 
take counsel upon the matter as you like/ 

The noise which this public challenge made in the city 
was great, as no doubt Boniface and Dandolo intended that 
it should be. The messengers returned to the camp, think- 
ing themselves fortunate, as Villehardouin admits, that they 
had escaped with their lives. It is hardly necessary for 
him to add, that the Greeks took this defiance as a great 
insult, and remarked that no one had hitherto dared to 
challenge the Emperor of Constantinople in his own palace. 
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There was now open hostility between the inhabitants Open hos^ 
and the invaders, and each side prepared to oppose the other, mence? 
The Greeks made a night attempt to burn the Venetian fleet. 

They prepared seventeen boats, set fire to the wood and 
various combustibles with which they had been loaded, and 
at midnight on New Year’s Day, when a strong southerly 
wind was blowing, turned them adrift. The attempt, how- 
ever failed. A few persons were injured, and a Pisan 
merchantman was burnt with her cargo ; but the Venetians 
with their boat-hooks managed to push the burning ships 
away from them to the mouth of the harbour, where the 
strong current which is always running soon carried them 
out of the way of doing harm. A week after the Greeks 
made a sortie with their cavalry, but were repulsed. 

Within the city the confusion increased daily. The Revolution 
J in the city, 

people were convinced that they had nothing to hope from 

cither Emperor. They had at length awakened to a sense of 
danger. The question was no longer one of a mere change 
of rulers, but one of fulfilling a contract to which they were 
no party, of paying a band of robbers who were without the 
walls for a service which their young Emperor had requested, 
but which they had not desired, and for which they certainly 
had no reason to be grateful. What they wanted was a ruler 
who would not allow them to be plundered. They saw an 
enemy which had already done them grievous wrong, and 
were burning to be delivered from him. The policy of 
Alexis seemed to the citizens to be to sacrifice everything 
in order to keep on good terms with their enemies. Even 
the Crusaders admitted that he was doing what he could for 
them. He was divided between loyalty to his own subjects 
and fear of displeasing Philip of Swabia and his late com- 
panions . 1 

1 Gunther (xv.) says : ‘ Videres eum graviter anxiari, quasi medium inter suorum 
nequitiam et amorem nostrorum, et gratiam Philippi regis, quern si nostros vel 
falleret vel laederet, graviter metuebat offendere. Cum ergo ad tantum facinus non 
facile posset impelli Murciflo ille, cujus superius fecimus mentionem, cujus consilio 
pater ejus caecatus, et ipse in carcerem retrusus fuerat, eum propria manu suffocavit, 
dicens : “ Minus esse malum, si solus ipse presenti vitae foret exemptus, quam si 
totius Greciae opes ad ignotos quosdam homines ejus stultitia transferrentur ” 

(ch. xiii.). 
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The leaders of the citizens had asked the Emperors to 
take the offensive, to attack the Crusaders, and make an end 
of the matter, but these Emperors were either unwilling or 
afraid to do so. The attempt on the ships was apparently 
the result of a popular impulse. The same popular sentiment 
urged the party to get rid of their imbecile rulers. The 
impulse seems to have been general, for amidst the popular 
movement no attempt appears to have been made to suppress 
the rising which took place against the government. During 
some time the people were undecided as to the course they 
ought to adopt. Meetings were held in the Great Church, 
and each day saw the confusion increase. As day by day 
passed, however, one man was steadily coming to the front. 
A certain Alexis Ducas, a member of the imperial family, 
and nicknamed Mourtzouphlos, on account of his meeting 
eyebrows, headed the discontented party, and became the 
leader of the revolution. He had for a long time been known 
as the bitterest opponent of the Latins. 1 

On the 25th of January, 1204, an extraordinary meeting of 
the inhabitants was held in Hagia Sophia. The senators were 
there, and the members of the college of pontiffs and other 
high dignitaries of the Church. The senate was a survival of 
the early days of the New Rome, and had long since ceased 
to exercise any real authority. In the midst of the anarchy 
which now prevailed public opinion turned for support to 
its mere semblance of power, and senators and pontiffs were 
forced by the threats of the multitude to deliberate on the 
election of a new Emperor. They wished to temporise, but 
the multitude protested that they could not and would not 
live under the actual government. The names of the mem- 
bers of the reigning family and of other nobles were gone 
through, and apparently submitted to the public assembly 
of the citizens. The meeting, however, could not agree upon 
a choice. Those who were selected refused to act. Some of 
the magistrates present were themselves asked to become 
Emperor. A second and a third day were spent in these 
meetings. Finally the choice fell upon a young man named 


1 Villehardouin, p. 221. 
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Nicolas Kanabos, who was, however, chosen against his will. 
Alexis and Isaac knew what was going on, but were power- 
less. Isaac was ill. Alexis, alarmed for himself, seeing that 
whoever the next Emperor might be the citizens were at least 
determined that he should no longer reign, feeling that power 
was rapidly slipping away from him, and that but for the 
presence of his foreign guards his own life would be in im- 
mediate danger, took what under the circumstances was 
perhaps a natural act, but what was nevertheless justly 
regarded by the citizens as an act of treason. He sent to 
the Marquis of Montferrat, and invited him to fill the palace 
of Blachern with Frenchmen and Italians, in order to defend 
his life and maintain him on the throne. This treason to the 
city cost him both his throne and his life. 

On hearing of what Alexis had done, Mourtzouphlos 
decided that the time had come for him to act. The minister 
of finance was in his favour, but the imperial guard of the 
Warings, who knew that their duty was to defend the Emperor, 
constituted a serious obstacle to any attack on the occupant 
of the throne. It is probable that, as foreign mercenaries, 
they were by no means favourably regarded by the people, 
The very fidelity for which, as we have seen, they were so 
justly esteemed by the imperial family, even in the time of 
Anna, made their opposition on the present occasion the more 
probable. The object of Mourtzouphlos was now to secure 
the person of Alexis, either by inducing him to leave the 
palace or by withdrawing the Warings themselves. The 
latter course was found to be the easier. The Warings were 
therefore deceived, and led to believe that in leaving the 
palace they were to fight for Alexis. The guards being thus 
withdrawn, Mourtzouphlos undertook to secure Alexis. As 
Protovestiarios , he had the right of entrance to the palace. 
This he made Use of, entered, and, according to the narrative 
of Nicetas, told the young Emperor that there was a mob 
coming to the palace and ready to tear him in pieces on 
account of his proposal to introduce the Crusaders into the 
city. Alexis fell into the trap. His only thought was to 
save himself, and instead of remaining in his palace and 
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awaiting the return of the Warings, he wrapped himself up so 
as not to be recognised, and followed Mourtzouphlos out of 
the palace walls. When he reached the tent of the leader he 
was immediately put in irons and sent to prison. Mourt- 
zouphlos seized the imperial insignia, assumed the vermilion 1 
buskins, and was saluted as Emperor. 

Kanabos was abandoned, and the elect of the citizens was 
crowned with the usual formalities in Hagia Sophia. Isaac, 
already very weak, died on hearing the news of his son’s 
arrest. Alexis did not survive him beyond a few days. He 
was imprisoned, and on the 1st of February he also died. 
Whether his death was a natural one, as his successor 
affirmed, or whether, as Nicetas and Villchardouin declare, 
he was strangled, it is impossible and immaterial to say. 

The new Emperor, Mourtzouphlos, had an impossible task 
to perform, but he set himself to work in a vigorous manner 
to organise the defence. The treasury was empty. Every- 
thing was in confusion. The army was disorganised. Such 
navy as had existed had already been destroyed. A large 
portion of the city was in ruins from the fires. He at once 
ordered a heavy contribution from the wealthy classes, and 
insisted upon the money being paid. He immediately set 
energetically to work to improve the defences. Men worked 
day and night in heightening the walls on the harbour side, 
and in fortifying the gates on the landward side. The 
Emperor encouraged citizens and soldiers by his presence, 
now at the works, now in leading the attacks that he orga- 
nised upon the foraging parties of the enemy. His conduct 
confirmed him in the confidence of the people. He was 
hampered, however, by the old aristocratic spirit of the wealthy 
nobles. To them he was objectionable because in such a 
time he refused to recognise their privileges. He insisted on 
their help, and subjected them together with the rest of the 
inhabitants to the severity of discipline of a city in a state of 

1 Vermilion and not purple was the imperial colour in the New Rome. The 
CEcumenical Patriarch still signs with vermilion ink, maintaining in this as in 
several other matters the traditions of the Empire. The Western writers generally 
speak of vermilion, though sometimes also of scarlet, tents, &c. , as if no distinc- 
tion were made between the two colours. 
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siege. They feared his voice, says Nicetas, like death. His 
energy seems to have entirely won the confidence of the 
imperial guard. They probably resented his conduct in 
withdrawing them from the palace while he obtained posses- 
sion of Alexis ; but when they subsequently learned that the 
Emperor had proposed to bring in the enemy, they consented 
to join Mourtzouphlos. 1 There were doubtless men among 
them who had left England rather than endure Norman 
tyranny, and such men had now no wish to treat Normans and 
Frenchmen as friends. Had the Gambetta of this revolution 
been able to have delayed the attack upon the city, it is 
possible, and even probable, that he would have saved it. The 
writers on the side of the Crusaders and Venetians speak of 
the new Emperor in a manner which shows that they believed 
they had now a much more formidable opponent to deal with. 
ITis great object was to save time. The enemy also saw, 
however, that in their interest no time should be given 
him. 

The deposition of Isaac and Alexis gave Boniface and 
Dandolo the excuse they wanted. So long as the * right 
heir 1 and his father were reigning within the city, the only 
pretext which the leaders could put forward for remaining 
before it was the merely mercenary one that they were waiting 
to be paid. Now, however, that they were deposed, that 
Isaac was dead, and Alexis, their late guest, a prisoner, and 
now murdered, as they believed, the leaders could again pose 
as the defenders of the right, as the avengers of the injured. 
* Never,’ says Villehardouin, ‘ was so horrible a treason com- 
mitted by any persons as the deposition and imprisonment of 
young Alexis.’ All agreed, he adds, that the murderer had 
no right to reign, and that all who had consented to the 
deposition were accomplices in the murder. The clergy once 
more used their influence at the bidding of Boniface, and 
preached to the Crusaders that war in such a case was lawful 
and right ; and added that if they intended to conquer the 

The author of the Chronicle of Novgorod charges Alexis, when the Greeks 
sent their fire-ships against the Venetians, with having given notice to the Franks 
beforehand. Ch. Nov. p. 96. 
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land and place it in obedience to the Pope, they would have 
the Pontiffs indulgence. Crusaders and Venetians alike 
appear to have been content with this assurance. We shall 
see presently that, while some were appealed to on the ground 
that it was their duty to punish murderers, a more substantial 
inducement was held out to all by the prospect of a rich 
harvest of plunder. 

The city was divided. To understand its division it must 
be remembered that the citizens knew little or nothing of the 
plans of the enemy. Boniface appears, on the death of young 
Alexis, to have been regarded in the city as a candidate for 
the imperial throne which his ward had lost. The death of 
the latter would probably increase the resentment of his 
friends ; and the nobles, who formed the bulk of his party in 
the city, never worked heartily for Mourtzouphlos. This was, 
no doubt, the party which, as wc shall sec later, hailed Boniface 
as king. Mourtzouphlos had had as yet insufficient time to 
organise his forces, but meantime was acting bravely, was 
superintending and pushing on the repairs, and was harassing 
the enemy. The Crusaders and Venetians, on their side, were 
equally active. During the days which followed the accession 
of the new Emperor, and before the death of Alexis, an incident 
occurred which is worthy of note . 1 

Fighting was going on daily. The neighbouring country 
was scoured in order to lay in a stock of provisions preparatory 
to the attack and the siege. One of these raids was made 
during the end of January as far as Philies , 2 near the Black 
Sea entrance of the Bosphorus, where Henry, the brother of 
Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, led an expedition and captured 
great quantities of cattle and provisions. Mourtzouphlos, 
hearing of their departure, endeavoured to surprise them. A 
sharp skirmish took place, in which he was defeated 
and narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. The imperial 

1 Gunther says that Mourtzouphlos did his utmost to conceal the death of 
Alexis, and sent messengers continually, in the name of the young Emperor, asking 
the leaders of the army to enter the city, but that Dandolo persuaded them not 
to go. 

2 Possibly Kilios. 
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gonfalon 1 was captured, and a banner which represented 
the Virgin, by which the Greeks set great store . 2 

Profiting by the occasion presented by this defeat, Boniface Negotia- 
appears to have entered into negotiations with the Emperor in f^een e 
order to save the life of Alexis . 3 All hope of carrying out the 
design of Philip of Swabia was not lost so long as the life of Boniface. 
Alexis was safe. The message may even have been given in 
the form in which the Russian monk reports it: ‘Give us 
Alexis, and we will depart and allow you to remain Emperor. 

We have been forced to come here through necessity.’ The 
answer was that the application was too late. Alexis was dead . 4 
It is impossible to tell what was the full signification of this 
message, but, read in the light of the surrounding circumstances, 
it appears to me to point to a distinct divergence between the 
Crusaders and the Venetians. Boniface and Dandolo found 
themselves forced to work tog-ether, but each distrusted the other 
and was jealous of him. At this moment the great object of the 
first was to save the life of his pupil ; that of the second was 
to make an arrangement with Mourtzouphlos impossible. A 
mission had arrived from the Holy Land, with which was 
Abbot Martin, urging the Crusaders to lose no time in going 
to the aid of those who were fighting the Saracens. The old 
spirit of dissatisfaction was once more showing itself. Pos- 
sibly already some news of the intention of the Pope, as 
shown by a letter ordering them to leave for the business of 
the crusade, had reached them . 5 

The design of placing Alexis on the throne was at an end 
with the death of the young man, and even if Boniface had 
knowledge of the arrangement made between the Venetians 

1 Codinus says that the Emperors had twelve ensigns which were used in public 
ceremonials, one or two only of which were employed when the Emperor took 
the field. The emblem of the city has always been the crescent, probably derived 
from the horns of a bull (0 ovs), which was the symbol of the Turanian race, as 
that of the lion was of the Arian. Each regiment had its own flag or 0dvBov % 
whence we still speak of a band of soldiers. 

2 Villehardouin, 227-8, and Nicetas, p. 751. 

8 Chron. Novg. 95; Chron. Grec.-Rom ., Hopf. 

4 4 fsteobiit ; veniteet videte id. 95. See also Epist. Baldwin, Cron-. Altinat » 

p. 192. 5 Jnn. III. Epist . vr. January 2$. 
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and the Sultan of Egypt, he had no interest in prolonging the 
stay before Constantinople. The failure of the object of the 
expedition had added largely to the number of the mal- 
contents, and it may well be that Boniface felt inclined to give 
way to them. If this were so we can well understand the 
jealousy which undoubtedly soon displayed itself towards 
Dandolo. But the latter was now master of the situation. 
The Crusaders were almost as much at the mercy of the 
Venetians as when they were on the Lido. Provisions were 
short. January and February are in Constantinople cold and 
stormy months. The Venetians could urge the necessity of 
waiting for fine weather before they embarked. Their money 
was spent. They were to some extent as one writer says, 
between the hammer and the anvil/ and were compelled to 
follow as Dandolo led. The next negotiation was therefore one 
in which there is no evidence that Boniface took any part, just 
as in the one already mentioned there is nothing to show that 
Dandolo had any share. Each leader was playing for his own 
hand. The common bond of union had not yet been found. 

A meeting took place between the Emperor Mourtzouphlos 
and Dandolo in order professedly to discuss conditions of peace. 
The meeting was held at the monastery of St. Cosma, which 
was about half a mile without the walls of Blachern . 1 The 
Doge asked for immediate payment of fifty centenaria of gold , 2 
and imposed other conditions which were exceedingly hard, 
among which probably was obedience to the Romish Church. 
Dandolo must have known that his conditions were certain to 
be refused. While the two leaders were together, a detach- 
ment of the Crusaders’ cavalry made a descent from an adjoin- 
ing hill with the object of capturing the Emperor, and would 
have succeeded if he had not fled. Some of his body guard 
were indeed captured . 3 

1 The monastery of St. Cosma is repeatedly mentioned by the Byzantine 
writers. Du Cange, Cos. Christ . p. 127, discusses with his usual deluge of learn- 
ing where it was situated, and arrives at the conclusion I have adopted. The 
position agrees with that given by Nicetas, who says that Dandolo crossed in a 
galley, while the Emperor rode thither. 

* Nicetas, p. 751. 

8 Nicetas (p. 752) is the authority for this statement. It is not improbable, 
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No further attempt at negotiation appears to have been 
made either by the Venetians or the Crusaders. Boniface had 
failed, and had probably no wish to come to an arrangement 
when he learned that Alexis was really dead. He could no 
longer carry out the design of Philip to unite the two Empires. 
Two courses were open to him : to go with the Crusaders to 
Egypt or to Palestine, or to throw in his lot with Dandolo. 
His oath, the wishes of the better portion of his troops, the 
command of the Pope, the call from the messengers who had 
come from the Holy Land, urged him in one direction. But 
to leave Constantinople was to admit himself beaten, and to 
be submitted to the reproaches of the Crusaders for the failure 
of the expedition up to the present. The chances of success 
against the infidels were now far less than they had been. 
Even supposing that Boniface knew nothing of the treaty be- 
tween Venice and the Sultan of Egypt, the difficulties before 
a crusading host were largely increased. The expedition 
organised with so much care by Innocent had been divided, 
and all who had taken part in it had up to the present time 
been unfortunate. The messengers with whom Abbot Martin 
had arrived told how the Flanders fleet, which had wintered in 
Marseilles, and which had more Crusaders on board than those 
who were before Constantinople, had failed in Syria. Great 
numbers had been stricken down with country fever and had 
died. The rest had returned home. They related also how 
those who had gone to Prince Bohemund in Antioch, who 
was fighting for the Armenians against the Turks, had been 
slaughtered or captured to a man. 

The Venetians, moreover, were not yet paid, and would 
never consent to transport the army. It would be necessary, 
if Boniface wished to lead his army against the infidels, either 
to pay the Venetians or to fight them. To do the one was im- 
possible. To do the other was inexpedient. If the Crusaders 
defeated Dandolo, his army would be at the mercy of the 
Greeks. If Dandolo should succeed, he was equally ruined. The 
Crusaders at least were between the hammer and the anvil. 

and indeed is likely enough, if Gunther’s story is true that the Emperor had tried 
to decoy the leaders into the city. 
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Advan- The second course, on the other hand, to throw in his lot 

ac§ng°with with Dandolo, offered innumerable advantages. The richest 
Dandoio. c j ty in the world was before them. Its inhabitants were divided. 

Its defences had already been proved to be vulnerable. Its 
soldiers had shown themselves less valiant than his own host. 
The Crusaders and Venetians alike would fight heartily in 
order to have the looting of such undreamt-of wealth as they 
had already seen. The disaffected in the army, who were un- 
influenced by the bait of plunder, could be brought over under 
the plea that the dearest object of Innocent, after the defeat 
of the miscreants, was the union of the two Churches, and 
that in attacking the Greeks they were punishing them gene- 
rally for their schism, and specially for their share in the 
deposition of their lawful ruler. The temptation of plunder, 
added to the excuse that they were in the path of duty and 
of obedience, would overcome the most scrupulous. And then, 
the greatest inducement of all to Boniface presented itself. 
If the city were captured a new Emperor would have to be 
chosen. Who so certain of success as he ? He was the 
chosen leader of the crusading army. Baldwin of Flanders 
and the other princes of the army had never pretended to 
dispute his supremacy. lie had hitherto carried everything 
before him. The malcontents at Venice, at Zara, at Corfu, 
and before the city had been powerless. He had but to 
triumph once more, and he would be Emperor of the New 
Rome. He had done his best, as even Philip must admit, for 
young Alexis. The Swabian king could not blame him if, 
after all his loyal efforts, he should now fight for himself. The 
prospect was too dazzling to admit of indecision. He threw 
in his lot heartily with Dandolo and declared for the siege. 

An attack In conformity with the practice followed throughout the 
u decided expedition it became necessary to assemble a parliament to 
decide on the next step. This met probably in the early days 
of March. We have no information as to what went on in 
reference to the proposal to attack the city. What is certain 
is that the parliament agreed to it. We know also that the 
meeting was long and stormy. 4 On y parla assez, en avant et 
en arriere/ says the Marshal. The result arrived at confirms 
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the natural presumption that there were two, and probably 
even three, parties. The interest of the Crusaders was opposed 
to that of the Venetians. But the Crusaders were still, as they 
had always been, divided. The malcontents who had been 
opposed to the expedition to Constantinople distrusted and 
were disgusted with Boniface, and, though they were not able 
to have their own way, were sufficiently powerful at least to 
thwart his plans. It was decided that if the city were taken 
six Venetians and six Crusaders should be elected to form a 
committee to choose an Emperor. 1 A proviso was, however, 
added that all the twelve delegates should solemnly swear on 
holy relics that they would elect the candidate whom they 
believed to be the best in the interest of the world. The 
other provisions show that the parties were pretty equally 
balanced. It was agreed that if a Frank 2 should be 
elected Emperor the Patriarch should be chosen by the 
Venetians, and vice versd. The Emperor was to receive one- 
fourth of all that should be captured within the city and 
throughout the Empire, together with the two imperial 
palaces of Blachern and the Lion's Mouth. 'The remain- 
ing three-fourths were to be divided equally between the 
Venetians and the Crusaders. The gold and silver, the cloth, 
the silk, and all the rest of the booty captured were to be 
abandoned to the host, and to be collected together for the 
sake of a fair division. When this should have been accom- 
plished a new committee of twenty-four, chosen by the 
Venetians *and the Crusaders, was to be named to divide the 
Empire into fiefs, and to define the feudal service which the 
holders should render to the new Emperor. It was further 
resolved that no one should lay hands on priest or monk nor 
plunder the churches or monasteries. The division of the 
spoils of the Empire, including the carving out of the fiefs, 
was to be finished within a year, and therefore to be com- 
pleted before the end of March 1205. After the capture of 

1 Robert de Clari says twenty were chosen, ten from each (clxviii.). 

2 The term ‘Franchois’ is used by all the contemporary writers to designate 
Frenchmen, Flemings, Germans, and Burgundians. The term ‘ Frank,’ which is 
still used in the Balkan peninsula, in much the same sense, is therefore a con- 
venient one. 
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the city all were to be free to leave it who wished to do so up 
to that date. After it, however, all who remained were to be 
bound to accept the suzerainty of the Emperor . 1 

The bear’s skin having thus been divided, it only remained 
to capture the bear. 

The Crusaders and Venetians had been pressing on their 
works for the attack upon the city with all their might. Rewards 
were offered to those whose scaling ladders and covered gang- 
ways, to be thrown out from the ships’ cross-trees to the walls, 
were first ready. The machines were prepared for hurling 
stones, Battering-rams, balistae, mangonels, and all the engines 
known to the military science of the time for attacking a walled 
city were got ready. There was no longer any question of 
leaving for the Holy Land. The lust of gain had fallen upon 
the whole of the army, and while they were making prepara- 
tions for the attack they were already planning out the best 
course for a division of the spoil. 

1 The agreement is given in Tafel and Thomas, pp. 444 and 452; Ville- 
hardouin, pp. 234-5 ; Rhamnusius, iii. ; Innocent, Gesta y p. 90. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE ASSAULT, CAPTURE, AND PLUNDER OF THE CITY. 

The preparations which the leaders had been pushing on 
during several weeks were completed by the 8th of April, and 
that day was chosen for an assault upon the city. A note- 
worthy change of plan had been made from that which had 
been acted upon nine months before. Instead of attacking 
simultaneously a portion of the harbour walls and a portion 
of the landward walls, Venetians and Crusaders alike directed 
their efforts against the defences on the side of the harbour. 
The horses were embarked once more in the huissiers. The 
line of battle was drawn up ; the huissiers and galleys in 
front, the transports a little behind, and alternating between 
the huissiers and the galfeys. The whole length of the line 
of battle was upwards of half a league, 1 and stretched 
from the Blachern to beyond the Petrion. 2 The Emperor’s 
vermilion tent had been pitched on the hill just beyond the 
district of the Petrion, where he could see the ships when 
they came immediately under the walls. Before him was the 


1 Robert de Clari says it was a league long (lxx.) — a statement which cannot 
be true. 

2 The Petrion, which is repeatedly mentioned by contemporary writers, was 
a district built on the slope of a hill running parallel to the Golden Horn for 
about one-third of the length of the harbour walls eastwards from Blachern. It 
had apparently been* a neglected spot during the early centuries of the history of 
Constantinople, b»t had lately come to be the residence of numerous hermits, and 
the site of several monasteries and convents. A great part is now occupied by 
the Jewish colony of Balatia.— Du Cange, Com. Ch . Dr. Mordtmann, of Con- 
stantinople, has carefully examined the question, and has published the result of 
his inquiry in Constantinople. Nicetas says that the ships reached from Blachern 
to the monastery of Everyetis. This monastery was near, and below the present 
mosque of Sultan Selim. 

z 2 
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district which had been devastated by the fire. On the morning 
of the 9th the ships, drawn up in the order I have described, 
passed over from the north to the south side of the harbour. 
The Crusaders landed in many places, and attacked from a 
narrow strip of the land between the walls and the water. 
Then the assault began in terrible earnest along the whole 
line. Amid the din of the imperial trumpets and drums the 
attackers endeavoured to undermine the walls, while others 
kept up a continual rain of arrows, bolts, and stones. The 
ships had been covered with planks and skins so as to defend 
them from the stones and from the famous Greek fire, and, 
thus protected, pushed boldly up to the walls. The transports 
soon advanced to the front, and were able to get so near the 
walls that the attacking parties on the gangways or platforms, 
flung out once more from the ships’ tops, were able to cross 
lances with the defenders of the walls and towers. 1 The 
attack took place at upwards of a hundred points until noon, 
or, according to NicetavS, until evening. Both parties fought 
well. The invaders were repulsed. Those who had landed 
were driven back, and amid the shower of stones were unable 
to remain on shore. The invaders lost more than the de- 
fenders. The heightening of the walls had made their 
capture more difficult than at the previous attack. Before 
night a portion of the vessels had retired out of range of the 
mangonels, while another portion remained at anchor and 
continued to keep up a continual fire against those on the 
walls. The first day’s attack had failed. 

The leaders of both Crusaders and Venetians withdrew 
their forces to the Galata side. The assault had failed, and it 
became necessary at once to determine upon their next step. 
The same evening a parliament was hastily called together. 
Once more, in the presence of defeat, the old differences 
showed themselves. Some advised that the next attack 
should be made on the walls on the Marmora side, which 
were not so strong as those facing the Golden Horn. The 

1 The author of the Devastatio and Robert de Clari speak enthusiastically of 
the ingenuity of the Venetians, as shown in the construction of these platforms or 
scalas y and of the other machinery for attack. 
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Venetians, however, immediately took an exception, which 
everyone who knew Constantinople would at once recognise 
as unanswerable. On that side the current is always much 
too strong to allow vessels to be anchored with any amount 
of steadiness, or even safety. Villehardouin’s irritation at the 
suggestion shows how bitter the opposition still continued. 
There were some present, he says, who would have been very 
well content that the current or a wind — no matter what 
— should have dispersed the vessels, provided that they 
themselves could have left the country and have gone on 
their way. 

It was at length decided that the two following days,, the 
10th and I ith, should be devoted to repairing their damages* 
and that a second assault should be delivered on the I2th. 
The previous day was a Sunday, and Boniface and Dandolo 
made use of it to appease the discontent in the rank and file 
of the army. Once more, as at Corfu and before the first 
attack upon the city, the bishops and abbots were set to work 
to preach against the Greeks. They urged that the war was 
just, because Mourtzouphlos was a traitor and a murderer, a 
man more uisloyal than Judas ; that the Greeks had been 
disobedient to Rome, and had perversely been guilty of 
schism in refusing to recognise the supremacy of the Pope, 
and that Innocent himself desired the union of the two 
Churches. They saw in the defeat the vengeance of God on 
account of the sins of the Crusaders. The loose women were 
ordered out of the camp, and for better security were shipped 
and sent far away. Confession and communion were en- 
joined, and, in short, all that the clergy could do was done to 
prove that the cause was just, to quiet the discontented, and 
to occupy them until the attack next day. 1 

The warriors had in the meantime been industriously re- 
pairing their ships and their machines of war. A slight, but 
not unimportant, change of tactics had been suggested by the 
assault on the 9th. Each transport had been assigned to a 
separate tower. The number of men who could fight from 
the gangways or platforms thrown out from the tops had 

1 Robert de Clari, lxxii. 
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been found insufficient to hold their own against the de- 
fenders. The modified plan was, therefore, to lash together, 
opposite each tower to be attacked, two ships containing 
gangways to be thrown out from their tops, and thus concen- 
trate a greater force against each tower. Probably also the 
line of attack was considerably shorter than at the first 
assault. 

On Monday morning, the 12th, the assault was renewed. 
The tent of the Emperor had been pitched near the monas- 
tery of Pantepoptis , 1 one of many which were in the district 
of the Petrion, extending along the Golden Horn from the 
palace of Blachern, about one-fourth of its length. From 
this position he could see all the movements of the fleet. 
The walls were covered with men who were ready again to 
fight under the eye of their Emperor. The assault com- 
menced at dawn, and continued with the utmost fierceness. 
Every available Crusader and Venetian took part in it. Each 
little group of ships had its own special portion of the walls 
with its towers to attack. The besiegers during the first 
portion of the day made little progress, but a strong north 
wind sprang up, which enabled the vessels to get nearer the 
land than they had previously been. Two of the transports, 
the ‘ Pilgrim ’ and the 4 Parvis/ lashed together, succeeded in 
throwing one of their gangways across to a tower in the 
Petrion, and opposite the position occupied by the Emperor . 2 
A Venetian, and a French knight, Andre d’Urboise, im- 
mediately rushed across and obtained a foothold. They were 
at once followed by others, who fought so well that the de- 
fenders of the tower were either killed or fled. The example 
gave new courage to the invaders. The knights who were in 
the huissiers, as soon as they saw what had been done, leaped 
on shore, placed their ladders against the wall, and shortly 
captured four towers. Those on board the fleet concentrated 


1 The remarkable church of this monastery still exists as a- mosque, and is 
known as ‘ Eski imaret Mahallasse.’ It still bears witness to its having been 
arranged for both monks and nuns. It is on the Fourth Hill, just above the 
Phanar. 

2 Nicetas, p. 753. 
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their efforts on the gates, broke in three of them, entered the 
city, while others landed their horses from the huissiers. As 
soon as a company of knights was formed, they entered 
the city through one of these gates, and charged for the 
Emperor’s camp. Mourtzouphlos had drawn up his troops 
before his tents, but they were unused to contend with men 
in heavy armour, and after a fairly obstinate resistance the 
imperial troops fled. The Emperor, says Nicetas, who is 
certainly not inclined to unduly praise the Emperor, who had 
deprived him of his post of Grand Logothete , did his best to 
rally his troops, but all in vain, and he had to retreat towards 
the palace of the Lion’s Mouth. The number of the wounded 
and dead was 4 sans fin et sans mesure.’ An indiscriminate 
slaughter commenced. The invaders spared neither age nor 
sex. In order to render themselves safe they set fire to the third 
city lying to the east of them, and burnt everything between 
the monastery of Every etis and the quarter known as Droun- 
garios. 1 So extensive was the fire, which burned all night 
and until the next evening, that, according to the Marshal, 
more houses were destroyed than there were in the throe 
largest cities of France. The tents of the Emperor and the 
imperial palace of Blachern were pillaged, the conquerors 
making their head-quarters on the same site at Pantepoptis. 

It was evening, and already late, when the Crusaders had 
entered the city, and it was impossible for them to continue 
their work of destruction through the night. They therefore 
encamped near the walls and towers which they had captured. 
Baldwin of Flanders spent the night in the vermilion tent of 
the Emperor, his brother Henry in front of the palace of 
Blachern, Boniface, the Marquis of Montferrat, on the other 
side of the imperial tents in the heart of the city. 

The city was already taken. The inhabitants were at The city 
length awakened out of the dream of security into which captured * 
seventeen unsuccessful attempts to capture the New Rome 
had lulled them. Every charm, pagan and Christian, had 
been without avail. The easy sloth into which the possession 

1 It was the quarter about the gate in the harbour walls, now known as Zindan 
Capou, near the dried fruit market. 
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of innumerable relics, and the consciousness of being under 
the protection of an army of saints and martyrs, had plunged 
a large part of the inhabitants, had been rudely dispelled. 
The Panhagia of the Blachern, with its relic of the Virgin's 
robe, the host of heads, arms, bodies, and vestments of saints 
and of portions of the holy Cross, had been of no more use 
than the palladium which lay buried then, as now, under the 
great column which Constantine had built. The rough 
energy of the Westerns had disregarded the talismans of the 
Greek Church as completely as those of paganism. In vain 
had the believers in these charms destroyed during the siege 
the statues which were believed to be of ill omen or unlucky. 
The invaders had a superstition as deep as their own, but 
with the difference that they could not believe that a people 
in schism could have the protection of the hierarchy of 
heaven, or be regarded as the rightful possessors of so many 
relics. During the night following its capture the Golden 
Gate, which was at the Marmora side of the landward walls, 
had been opened, and already an affrighted crowd was pres- 
sing forward to make its escape from the captured city. 
Others were doing their best to bury their treasures. The 
Emperor himself, either seized with panic or finding that all 
was lost — as, indeed, everything was lost so soon as the army 
had succeeded in obtaining a foothold within the walls — fled 
from the city. He, too, escaped by the Golden Gate, taking 
with him Euphrosyne, the widow of Alexis. The brave 
Theodore Lascaris determined, however, to make one more 
attempt. His appeal to the people was useless. Those who 
were not panic-stricken appear to have been indifferent. 
Some, at least, were apparently still dreaming of a mere 
change of rulers, like those of which the majority of them 
had seen several. Theodore turned his attention to the 
Waring guard, but before any attempt at reorganisation 
could be made the enemy was in sight, and Theodore himself 
had to fly. The Crusaders had expected, according to the 
Marshal, another day’s fighting, and knew nothing of the 
flight of Mourtzouphlos. To their surprise, they encountered 
no resistance. The day was occupied in taking possession of 
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their conquest. The Byzantine troops, including also the 
Warings, laid down their arms on receiving assurances of 
personal safety. The Italians who had been expelled took 
advantage of the entry of their friends, and appear to have 
retaliated upon the population for their expulsion. Two 
thousand of the inhabitants, says Gunther , 1 were killed, and 
mostly by these returned Italians. As the victorious Cru- 
saders passed through the streets, women, old men, and chil- 
dren, who had been unable to flee, met them, and, placing one 
finger over another so as to make the sign of the Cross, 
hailed the Marquis of Montfcrrat as King , 2 while a hastily 
gathered procession, with the Cross and the sacred emblems 
of Christ, greeted him in triumph. The people had known 
him as the guardian of Alexis. Besides those who yet 
believed that all the change which would be made would be 
that of the sovereign, there were some among the number 
who had been the partisans of young Alexis, and who 
believed that they were therefore entitled to share in the 
favour, or at least in the clemency, of Boniface. It was, 
therefore, natural that he should be hailed as king. 

The Marquis had led his division along the shore of the 
Horn round to the palace of Bucoleon. The occupants sur- 
rendered it. The ladies of the court, including one who had 
been the sister of the King of France and another the sister 
of the King of Hungary, had fled to the fortress of this palace 
on the capture of the city. While Boniface took possession 
of the Bucoleon, Henry, brother of Baldwin, occupied the 
Blachern. 

Then began the plunder of the city. The imperial 
treasury and the arsenal were placed under guard ; but with 
these exceptions the right to plunder was given indiscrimi- 
nately to the troops and sailors. Never in Europe was a 
work of pillage more systematically and shamelessly carried 
out. Never by the army of a Christian state was there a 
more barbarous sack of a city than that perpetrated by these 
soldiers of Christ, sworn to chastity, pledged before God not 
to shed Christian blood, and bearing upon them the emblem 
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1 Ch. xviii. 


• Gunther, xviii. 
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of the Prince of Peace. Reciting the crimes committed by 
the Crusaders, Nicetas says with indignation : 1 ‘You have 
taken up the Cross, and have sworn on it and on the holy 
Gospels to us that you would pass over the territory of 
Christians without shedding blood and without turning to 
the right hand or to the left. You told us that you had 
taken up arms against the Saracens only, and that you would 
steep them in their blood alone. You promised to keep 
yourselves chaste while you bore the Cross, as became soldiers 
enrolled under the banner of Christ. Instead of defending 
His tomb, you have outraged the faithful who are members of 
Him. You have used Christians worse than the Arabs used 
the Latins, for they at least respected women.’ An immense 
mass of treasure was found in each of the imperial palaces 
and in those of the nobles. Each baron took possession of 
the castle or palace which was allotted to him, and put a 
guard upon the treasure which he found there. * Never since 
the world was created,’ says the Marshal, ‘ was there so much 
booty gained in one city. Each man took the house which 
pleased him, and there were enough for all. Those who were 
poor found themselves suddenly rich. There was captured 
an immense supply of gold and silver, of plate and of precious 
stones, of satins and of silk, of furs, and of every kind of 
wealth ever found upon earth.’ 

The sack of the richest city in Christendom, which had 
been the bribe offered to the Crusaders to violate their oaths, 
was made in the spirit of men who, having once broken 
through the trammels of their vows, are reckless to what 
lengths they go. Their abstinence and their chastity once 
abandoned, they plunged at once into orgies of every kind. 

The Greek eye-witness gives the complement of the 
picture of Villehardouin. The lust of the army spared neither 
maiden nor the virgin dedicated to God. Violence and de- 
bauchery were everywhere present ; cries and lamentations 
and the groans of the victims were heard throughout the city ; 
for everywhere pillage was unrestrained and lust unbridled. 
The city was in wild confusion. Nobles, old men, women, 

1 Nicetas, p. 759 . 
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and children ran to and fro trying to save their wealth, their 
honour, and their lives. Knights, foot soldiers, and Venetian 
sailors jostled each other in a mad scramble for plunder. 
Threats of ill-treatment, promises of safety if wealth were 
disgorged, mingled with the cries of many sufferers. These 
pious brigands, as Gunther aptly calls them, acted as if they 
had received a licence to commit every crime. Sword in 
hand, houses and churches were pillaged. Every insult was 
offered to the religion of the conquered citizens. Churches 
and monasteries were the richest storehouses, and were there- 
fore the first buildings to be rifled. Monks and priests were 
selected for insult. The priests’ robes were placed by the 
Crusaders on their horses. The icons were ruthlessly torn 
down from the screens or were broken. The sacred buildings 
were ransacked for relics or their beautiful caskets. The 
chalices were stripped of their precious stones and converted 
into drinking cups. The sacred plate was heaped with ordi- 
nary plunder. The altar cloths and the screens of cloth of 
gold, richly embroidered and bejewelled, were torn down, and 
either divided among the troops or destroyed for the sake of 
the gold and silver which were woven into them. The altars 
of Hagia Sophia, which had been the admiration of all men, 
were broken for the sake of the material of which they were 
made. Horses and mules were taken into the church in 
order to carry off the loads of sacred vessels and the gold and 
silver plates of the throne, the pulpits, and the doors, and the 
beautiful ornaments of the church. The soldiers made the 
chief church of Christendom the scene of their profanity. A 
prostitute was seated in the patriarchal chair, who danced and 
sang a ribald song for the amusement of the soldiers. Nicetas, 
in speaking of the desecration of the Great Church, writes with 
the utmost indignation of the barbarians who were incapable 
of appreciating and therefore respecting its beauty. To him 
it was an ‘ earthly heaven, a throne of Divine magnificence, 
an image of the firmament created by the Almighty.’ 

The plunder of the same church in 1453 by Mahomet the 
Second compares favourably with that made by the Crusaders 
of 1204. 
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The sack of the city went on during the three days after 
the capture . 1 An order was issued, probably on the third 
day, by the leaders of the army for the protection of women. 
Three bishops had pronounced excommunication against all 
who should pillage church or convent . 2 It was many days, 
however, before the army could be reduced to its ordinary 
condition of discipline. A proclamation was made throughout 
the army that all the booty should be collected, in order to 
be divided fairly among the captors. Three churches were 
selected as depots, and trusty guards of Crusaders and 
Venetians were stationed to watch what was thus brought in. 
Much, however, was kept back and much stolen. Stern 
measures had to be resorted to before order was restored. 
Many Crusaders were hanged. The Count of St. Paul hung- 
one of his own knights with his shield round his neck because 
he had not given up the booty he had captured. A contem- 
porary writer, the continuator of the history of William of 
Tyre, forcibly contrasts the conduct of the Crusaders before 
and after the capture. When the Latins would take Constanti- 
nople they held the shield of God before them. It was only 
when they had entered that they threw it away, and covered 
themselves with the shield of the devil . 3 * * * * 8 

I have already mentioned that the Italians resident in 
Constantinople who had returned to the city with their 
countrymen were conspicuous in their hostility to the Greeks. 
Amid this resentment there were examples, however, that 


1 ‘ Tres dies gladiis saevibant.’ — Clari, Ixxx. 

2 * Sed caeca cupiditas, quae facile persuadet, ita manus eorum victrices victas 

tenuit, ut non solum ecclesias violarent, immo etiam vascula, in quibus sanctorum 

reliquiae quiescebant, impudenter effrangerent, aurum inde et argentum et gemmas 
turpiter evellentes ; ipsas vero reliquias pro nihilo reputabant. Quo audito, 

seniores exercitus doluerunt valde, timentes ne tabs victoria eis in exitium verte- 
retur ; habito igitur consilio, legatus, qui vicem apostolici gerebat, cum archiepi- 
scopis et episcopis, sub districti anathematis interminatione precepit, ne quis sibi 
retineret reliquias, sed omnes in manu bonae memorise Guarneri, tunc Trecensis 
episcopi, libere resignarent. Inter quas inventum est caput gloriosi martyris, 

nudum quidem, nisi quod circulus argenteus ipsi capiti circumductus erat, et 
supra, in modum crucis extensus, totum comprehendebat, in quo erat scriptum 
antiquis literis graecis, quae adhuc ibi apparent : AHOS MAMAS, quod interpre- 

tatur Sanctus Mamas.’ Can. Lingonensis, Exuviae Sac . i. 29. 

8 VEstoire de E racks, p. 275, Recueil. 
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former friendships were not forgotten. The escape of Nicetas 
himself is an illustration in point. He had held the position 
of Grand Logothete , l but he had been deposed by Mourt- 
zouphlos. When the Latins entered the city he had retired 
to a small house near Hagia Sophia, which was so situated as 
to be likely to escape observation. His large house, and 
probably his official residence, which he is careful to tell us 
was adorned with an abundant store of ornaments, had been 
burnt down in the second fire. Many of his friends found 
refuge with him, apparently regarding his dwelling as specially 
adapted for concealment. Nothing,, however, could escape 
the observation of the horde which was now ransacking every 
corner. When the Italians had been banished from the city 
Nicetas had sheltered a Venetian merchant with his wife and 
family. This man now clothed himself like a soldier, and, 
pretending that he was one of the invaders, prevented his 
countrymen or any other Latins from entering the house. 
For some time he was successful, but at length a crowd, prin- 
cipally of French soldiers, pushed past and flocked within. 
From that time protection became impossible. The Venetian 
advised Nicetas to leave, in order to prevent himself from 
being imprisoned and to save the honour of his daughters. 
Nicetas and his friends accepted the advice. Having clothed 
themselves in skins or the poorest garments, they were con- 
ducted through the city by their faithful friend as if they 
were his prisoners. The girls and young ladies of the party 
were placed in their midst, their faces having been inten- 
tionally smeared in order to give them the appearance of 
being of the poorest class. As they reached the Golden Gate 
the daughter of a magistrate who was one of the party was 
suddenly seized and carried off by a Crusader. Her father, 
who was weak and old, and wearied with the long walk, fell, 
and was unable to do anything but cry for assistance. Nicetas 
followed and called the attention of certain soldiers who were 
passing, and after a long and piteous appeal, after reminding 
them of the proclamation which had been made against the 

1 This office still exists. The principal duty of the person who holds it is to 
recite the Creed in great religious services when the Patriarch officiates. 
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violation of women, he ultimately succeeded in saving the 
maiden. The entreaties would have been in vain if the 
leader of the party had not at length threatened to hang the 
offender. A few minutes later the fugitives had passed out 
of the city, and fell on their knees to thank God for His pro- 
tection in having permitted them to escape with their lives. 
Then they set out on their weary way to Silivria. The road 
was covered with fellow-sufferers. Before them was the 
Patriarch himself, 4 without bag or money or stick or shoes, 
with but one coat,’ says Nicetas, ‘like a true apostle, or rather 
like a true follower of Jesus Christ, in that he was seated on 
an ass, with the difference that instead of entering the New 
Sion in triumph he was leaving it/ 

A large part of the booty had been collected in the three 
churches designated for that purpose. The Marshal himself 
tells us that much was stolen which never came into the 
general mass. The stores which had been collected were, 
however, divided in accordance with the compact which had 
been made before the capture. The Venetians and the 
Crusaders each took half. Out of the moiety belonging to 
the army there was paid the fifty thousand silver marks due 
to the Venetians. Two foot sergeants received as much as 
one horse sergeant, and two of the latter sergeants received as 
much as a knight. Exclusive of what was stolen and of 
what was paid to the Venetians, there were distributed among 
the army 400,000 marks, or 800,000/., and 10,000 suits of 
armour. 1 

The total amount distributed among the Crusaders and 
Venetians shows that the wealth of Constantinople had not 
been exaggerated. 800,000/. was given to the Crusaders, a 
like sum to the Venetians, with the 100,000/ due to them. 
These sums had been collected in hard cash from a city where 
the inhabitants were hostile, and where they had in their wells 
and cisterns an easy means of hiding their treasures of gold, 
silver, and precious stones — a means traditionally well known 
in the East — and in a city half of which had been recently 

1 Du Cange’s version says chevaucheures , or beasts of burden. I adopt that 
of M. Wailly. 
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burnt in three great fires. As we have seen, abundance of 
booty was taken possession of by the troops which never went 
into the general mass. Sismondi 1 estimates that the wealth 
in specie and movable property before the capture was not 
less than twenty-four million pounds sterling. 

The distribution was made during the latter end of April. 

Many works of art in bronze were sent to the melting-pot to 
be coined. Many statues were broken up in order to obtain 
the metals with which they were adorned. The conquerors 
knew nothing and cared nothing for the art which had added 
value to the metal. The weight of the bronze was to them 
the only question of interest. The works of art which they Destruction 
destroyed were sacrificed not to any sentiment like that of art. 
the Moslem against images which they believed to be idols 
or talismans. No such excuse can be made for the Christians 
of the West. Their motive for destroying so much that was 
valuable was neither fanaticism nor religion. It was the simple 
greed for gain. No sentiment restrained their cupidity. 

The great statue of the Virgin which ornamented the Taurus 
was sent as unhesitatingly to the furnace as the figure of 
Hercules. No object was sufficiently sacred, none sufficiently 
beautiful, to be worth saving if it could be converted into 
cash. Amidst so much that was destroyed it is impossible 
that there were not a considerable number of works of art of 
the best periods. The one list which has been left us by the 
Greek Logothete professes to give account of only the larger 
statues which were sent to the melting-pot. But it is worth 
while to note what were these principal objects so destroyed. 

Before doing so, however, let me again point out that 
Constantinople had long been the great storehouse of works 
of art and of Christian relics, the latter of which were usually 
encased with all the skill that wealth could buy or art furnish. 

It had the great advantage over the Elder Rome that it 
had never been plundered by hordes of barbarians. Its 
streets and public places had been adorned for centuries with 
statues in bronze or marble. In reading the works of the 
historians of the Lower Empire the reader cannot fail to be 

1 II. p. 405 . 
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struck alike with the abundance of works of art and with the 
appreciation in which they were held by the writers. First 
among the buildings as among the works of art, in the esti- 
Pi under of mation of every citizen, was Hagia Sophia. It was emphati- 
Sophia cally the Great Church. Tried by any test, it is one of the 
buildings* most beautiful of human creations. Nothing in Western 
ofart° rkS ^ uro P e even now gives a spectator, who is able with an 
educated eye to restore it to something like its former con- 
dition, so deep an impression of unity, harmony, richness, and 
beauty in decoration as does the interior of the masterpiece 
of Justinian. All that wealth could supply and art produce 
had been lavished upon its interior —at that time, and for long 
afterwards, the only portion of a church which the Christian 
architect thought deserving of study. 4 Internally, at least/ 
says a great authority on architecture, 4 the verdict seems 
inevitable that Santa Sophia is the most perfect and most 
beautiful church which has yet been erected by any Christian 
people. When its furniture was complete the verdict would 
have been still more strongly in its favour/ 1 We have seen 
that to Nicetas, who knew and loved it in its best days, it 
was a model of celestial beauty, a glimpse of heaven itself. 
To the more sober English observer, 4 its mosaic of marble 
slabs of various patterns and beautiful colours ; the domes, 
roofs, and curved surfaces, with gold-grounded mosaic relieved 
by figures or architectural devices ’ are 4 wonderfully grand 
and pleasing / 2 All that St. Mark’s is to Venice, Hagia 
Sophia was to Constantinople. But St. Mark’s, though en- 
riched with some of the spoils of its great original, is, as to 
its interior at least, a feeble copy. Hagia Sophia justified its 
founder in declaring, 4 I have surpassed thee, O Solomon/ and 
during seven centuries after Justinian his successors had each 

1 Fergusson’s Hist . of Arch., vol. ii. p. 321. I may add that at Mount 
Athos, where Byzantine architecture fled after the fall of the capital, and where 
it became crystallised, I have seen how completely the remark is borne out 
that the furniture must have greatly improved the appearance of a Byzantine 
church. In the churches of some of the monasteries— that, for example, at 
Vatopedi — a visitor may see what Byzantine architecture was at its best, and may 
reconstruct the decoration of such beautiful churches as the Karkrie jamisi at 
Constantinople. 

2 ThU 
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attempted to add to its wealth and its decoration. Yet this, 
incomparably the most beautiful church in Christendom, at 
the opening of the thirteenth century was stripped and plun- 
dered of every ornament which could be carried away. It 
appeared to the indignant Greeks that the very stones would 
be torn from the walls by these intruders, to whom nothing 
was sacred . 1 

Around the Great Church were other objects which could 
be readily converted into bronze, and the destruction of which 
was irreparable. The immense hippodrome was crowded 
with statues. Egypt had furnished an obelisk for the centre. 
Delphi had given its commcmoratory bronze of the victory of 
Plataea. Later works of Pagan sculptors were there in abun- 
dance, while Christian artists had continued the traditions of 
their ancestors in a style by no means so debased as Western 
writers have, until recently, believed it to be. The cultured 
inhabitants of Constantinople appreciated these works of art, 
and took care of them. In giving a list of the more im- 
portant of the objects which went to the melting pot, Nicetas 
again and again urges that these works were destroyed by 
barbarians who were ignorant of their value. Incapable of 
appreciating either their historical interest or the value with 
which the labour of the artist had endowed them, the 
Crusaders knew only the value of the metals of which they 
were composed . 2 

The Emperors had been buried within the precincts of the 
church of the Holy Apostles, the site of which was afterwards 
chosen by Mahomet the Second for the erection of the mosque 
now called by his name. Their tombs, beginning with that 
of Justinian, were ransacked in the search for treasure. It was 
not until the palaces of the nobles, the churches, and the 
tombs had been plundered that the pious brigands turned 

1 A most interesting account of the plunder of Hagia Sophia is given in the 
Chronicle of Novgo?'od. See Chroniques Greco- Romanes , par Charles Hopf. 
The author evidently knew the church well. Another interesting account is 
given in Peregj'inus , by Antony, Bishop of Novgorod ; Exuv. Sac., ii. p. 218. 

2 The bronze, or ‘ Corinthian copper,’ was formed of copper, gold, and silver. 
The stand of the tripod of Platsea still remains in the hippodrome, and was 
probably spared on account of the inferior quality of its metal. 
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their attention to the statues. A colossal figure of Juno, 
which had been brought from Samos, and which stood in the 
forum of Constantine, was sent to the melting pot. We may 
judge of its size from the fact that four oxen were required to 
transport its head to the palace. The statue of Paris pre- 
senting to Venus the apple of discord followed. The Anemo- 
dulion, or Servant of the Winds, was a lofty obelisk, whose 
sides were covered with bas-reliefs of great beauty, representing 
scenes of rural life, and allegories depicting the seasons, while 
the obelisk was surmounted by a female figure which turned 
with the wind, and so gave to the whole its name. The bas- 
reliefs were stripped off and sent to the palace to be melted. 
A beautiful equestrian statue of great size, representing 
either Bellerophon and Pegasus or, as the populace believed, 
Joshua on horseback, commanding the sun to stand still, was 
likewise sent to the furnace. The horse appeared to be 
neighing at the sound of the trumpet, while every muscle was 
strained with the ardour of battle. The colossal Hercules of 
Lysippus, which, having adorned Tarentum, had thence been 
transported to the Elder and subsequently to the hippodrome 
of the New Rome, met with a like fate. The artist had ex- 
pressed in a manner which won the admiration of beholders 
the deep wrath of the hero at the unworthy tasks set before 
him. He was represented as seated, but without quiver or 
bow or club. His lion's skin was thrown loosely about his 
shoulders, his right foot and right hand stretched out to the 
utmost, while he rested his head on his left hand with his 
elbow on his bent knee. The whole figure was full of dignity ; 
the chest deep, the shoulders broad, the hair curly, the arms 
and limbs full of muscle. 

The figure of an ass and its driver, which Augustus had 
had cast in bronze to commemorate the news brought to him 
of the victory of Actium, met with the same fate. 

For the sake of melting them down into money the bar- 
barians seized also the ancient statue of the wolf suckling 
Romulus and Remus ; the statues of a sphinx, a hippopotamus, 
a crocodile, an elephant, and others, which had represented 
a triumph over Egypt ; the monster of Scylla and others ; 
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most of which were probably executed before the time of 
Christ. 

To the same period belonged the eagle struggling with a 
serpent, which was ascribed to Apollonius Tyanensis. Nicetas 
describes with glowing admiration the statue of Helen. 4 What 
shall I say of Helen, of elegant stature, with snowy arms and 
beautiful form? Why could she not soften the barbarians? 

— she who formerly had led all spectators captive ; a statue 
clothed in a robe which graced rather than concealed her 
charms, her brow clear, her hair flowing gently to the wind, 
her graceful lips slightly opened as if about to speak, arched 
eyebrows ; a figure full of harmony, elegance, and beauty ; 
the joy of beholders, a pleasure to the eyes, such as makes it 
impossible to give an adequate description for posterity.’ 

This statue was destroyed by men who knew nothing of its 
original. There must be added to these the graceful figure of 
a woman who held in her right hand the figure of an armed 
man on horseback. Then near the eastern goals, known as 
the ‘reds/ stood the statues of the winners in l lie chariot 
races. They stood erect in their bronze chariots, as the originals 
also had been seen when they gained their victories, as if 
they were still directing their steeds to the goals. A figure 
of the Nile bull in deadly conflict with a crocodile stood near. 

These and other statues were hastily sent to the furnace to be 
converted into money. We may judge of the value and 
artistic merit of the bronze statues which were destroyed by 
the specimens which remain. The four horses which the 
Emperor Theodosius had brought from Chios and placed in 
the hippodrome escaped by some lucky chance the general 
plunder, and were taken to Venice, where they still adorn the 
front of St. Mark’s. 

I have already alluded to the wealth of Constantinople Hunt after 
in relics. As the city had become the storehouse of works rellcs * 
of art, so also from the same causes it had drawn to it nearly 
all the relics of the Eastern world. There was even an ad- 
ditional reason why the relics should have flowed in greater 
number to the capital than did works of art, because faithful 

A A 2 
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Christians felt bound to prevent them falling into the hands 
of the Moslem miscreant. This was a species of wealth which 
the Crusaders could much more readily appreciate than that 
which consisted merely in marble or bronze, to which the 
genius of the sculptor had added value. Even among the 
more conscientious of the soldiers it seems to have been held 
that the surest way to compensate for the breach of their vow 
was to steal a relic for the use of the church in the neighbour- 
hood from which they had come. I have already said that 
the relics were usually encased either in coverings of silver or 
gold, to which the best art of the time had added value, and 
the caskets were often set with precious stones. The coverings 
would, of course, be preferred by us to the contents, but that 
is because wc do not believe in' the genuineness of the relics. 
To understand the feelings of the Crusaders we must remember 
that doubt as to their genuineness scarce entered their minds. 
Out of the great number of documents which have been 
collected together by the zeal of a recent writer, and which 
give minute accounts of the reception of these relics in the 
West, there are very few that speak of the value of the 
covering, and, even when they do so speak, it is only inciden- 
tally. The fragment of the true cross or the arm of the true 
saint was the gem ; the silver or gold covering was only the 
suitable casket to contain it. 

The pillage of the relics of Constantinople lasted for forty 
years. More than half of the total amount of objects carried off 
were, however, taken-' away between the years 1204 and 1208. 
During the few days which followed the capture of the city 
the bishops and priests who were with the Crusaders were 
active in laying hands on this species of sacred spoil ; and the 
statement of a contemporary writer is not improbable, that 
the priests of the Orthodox Church preferred to surrender 
such spoil to those of their own cloth rather than to the 
rough soldier or the rougher Venetian sailor. On the other 
hand, the highest priestly dignitaries in the army — men, even, 
who refused to take of the earthly spoil — were eager to 
obtain possession of this sacred booty, and unscrupulous as 
to the means by which they obtained it. The holy cross was 
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carefully divided by the bishops for distribution among the 
barons. Gunther gives us a specimen of the means to which 
Abbot Martin, who had had the German Crusaders placed 
under his charge, had recourse. The abbot had learned that 
many relics had been hidden by the Greeks in a particular 
church. This building was attacked in the general pillage. 
He, as a priest, searched carefully for the relics, while the 
soldiers were looking for more commonplace booty. The 
abbot found an old priest, with the long hair and beard 
common then, as now, to Orthodox ecclesiastics, and roughly 
addressed him, ‘ Show me your relics, or you are a dead man/ 
The old priest, seeing that he was addressed by one of his 
own profession, and frightened probably by the threat, thought, 
says Gunther, that it was better to give up the relics to him 
than to the profane and blood-stained hands of the soldiers. 
He opened an iron safe, and the abbot, in his delight at the 
sight, buried his hands in the precious store. He and his 
chaplain filled their surplices, and ran with all haste to the 
harbour to conceal their prize. That they were successful in 
keeping it during the stormy days which followed could only 
be attributed to the virtue of the relics themselves. 

The way in which Dalmatius de Sergy obtained the head 
of St. Clement is an illustration of the Crusader’s belief that 
the acquisition of a relic and its transport to the West would 
be allowed as a compensation for the fulfilment of the 
Crusader’s vow. That knight was grievously afflicted that he 
could not go to the Holy Land, and earnestly prayed God to 
show him how he could execute some other task equivalent 
to that which he had sworn but failed to accomplish. His 
first thought was to take relics to his own country. He con- 
sulted the two cardinals who were then in Constantinople, 
who approved his idea, but charged him not to buy these relics, 
because their purchase and sale were forbidden. He accord- 
ingly determined to steal them, if such a word may be applied 
to an act which was clearly regarded as praiseworthy. The 
knight, in order to discover something of especial value, 
remained in Constantinople until Palm Sunday in the follow- 
ing year. A French priest pointed out to him a church, in 
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which the head of St. Clement was preserved . 1 He went there 
in the company of a Cistercian monk, and asked to see the 
relics. While one kept the persons in charge speaking with 
him, the other stole a portion of the relic. On leaving, the 
knight was disgusted to find that the whole head had not 
been taken, and, on the pretext that he had left his gauntlet 
behind, a companion regained admittance to the church, 
while the knight again kept the monk in charge in conversa- 
tion at the door. Dalmatius went to the chest behind the 
altar where the relic had been kept, stole fhe remainder, went 
out, mounted his horse and rode away. The head was placed 
with pious joy in the chapel of his house. He returned 
disguised some days after to the church in order, as he pre- 
tended, to do reverence to the relic, in order really to ascertain 
that he had taken the right head, for there had been two in 
the chest. Tie was informed that the head of St. Clement 
had been stolen. Then, being satisfied as to its authenticity, 
he took a vow that he would give the relic to the church of 
Cluny in case he should arrive safely. He embarked. The 
devil from jealousy sent a hurricane, but the tears and prayers 
before the relic defeated him, and he arrived safely home. 
The monks of Cluny received the precious treasure with every 
demonstration of reverent joy, and in the fullest confidence 
that they had secured the perpetual intercession of St. 
Clement on behalf of themselves and those who did honour to 
his head . 2 The relics most sought after were those which 
related to the events mentioned in the New Testament, 
especially to the infancy, life, and passion of Christ, and to the 
saints popular in the West. But the mass possessed by the 
imperial city ranged from the stone on which Jacob had slept, 
and from the rod which Moses had changed into a serpent, 
down to that of the latest opponents of heresy in Constanti- 
nople. Those connected with the life of Christ and His 

1 The church was popularly Rose, from the name, still common among the 
Greeks, of the former owner of the land, TpiaKovrd<pv\\ov. The Turks preserve 
the name, and call the mosque occupying the same site Guljami. It was dedicated 
to St. Theodosia. 

2 I have taken this account from Hurter, whose authority is Dalmatius de 
Sergy himself. Bill. Cluniac. 
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Mother existed in great number, and comprised objects 
supposed to be connected with almost every event of His life. 
There was the cross on which the Saviour had been crucified, 
the great drops of blood which He had shed in Gethsemane, 
one of His first teeth, and some of the hair of His childhood. 
The devout had venerated the purple robe, and could reve- 
rence also a portion of the bread which He had blessed at the 
Last Supper. But besides these there was hardly a disciple 
a saint, or a martyr of whom some relic did not exist The 
greater portion of these objects formed part of the plunder of 
the city which was collected during the first few days after 
its capture, and which was officially divided amongst the 
invaders. Three-eighths were allotted to the clergy and monks 
who accompanied the Crusaders ; the remainder were bought 
or otherwise acquired subsequently, mostly by private per- 
sons. The officially certified relics first mentioned seemed 
to have come chiefly from the imperial palaces of Bucoleon 
and Blachern. Many of those which were collected after the 
scramble of the first few days were certified with imperial 
golden bulls. When they reached their destination they were 
received with great honour and ceremony. Princes attended 
and took part in the solemn procession which met them on 
their way to the church, where with solemn rites they were to 
be deposited. A sermon often followed, relating to the events 
with which the relic was supposed to be connected. In many 
instances an annual festival was appointed to celebrate the 
arrival of the relic, and occasionally the gift was made con- 
ditional upon the establishment of such annual festival in its 
honour. Lessons from the Old or New Testament appro- 
priate to the saint, a relic of whom had been received, were 
selected for public reading on such festivals. Special services 
were framed to commemorate the event. Hymns were com- 
posed in honour of the relic . 1 In the case of the monastery 
of Selincourt, where a sacred tear of Christ had been carried, 

1 Count Riant has found eighty-five of such feasts of the relics of 1204, 
seventy-four of which commemorate the reception of the relic. Several of the 
hymns are curious ; a favourable specimen is that 1 In festo susceptionis Sanctue 
Coronae,’ p. 47, vol. ii. Exuvice Sacra, 
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the name was changed through the reception of this relic to 
that of the monastery of the Sacred Tear. A few of the 
more important objects of the same kind may be mentioned 
in order to show both the quantity which were received in the 
West and the honour with which they were regarded. The 
Venetians are accused by the author of the £ Continuation of 
William of Tyre ’ 1 of having taken an undue share of the spoil 
and of having concealed it in their ships. Many of the 
beautiful objects which bad adorned the church of the Divine 
Wisdom went to decorate St. Mark's. The high altar of that 
church, with its columns of marble and its bronze gates, was 
one of the most valuable acquisitions. The Venetian church 
obtained also many pieces of sculpture, pictures, gold and 
silver vessels, and a mass of church furniture. The Venetians 
obtained the famous picture of the Virgin which was painted 
by St. Luke under the direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 2 
In 1205 there were received at Soissons from its bishop, 
Nivelon, who was at Constantinople, the head of Si. Stephen, 
the finger which St. Thomas thrust into the side of Christ, 
the crown of the head of St. Mark, a thorn from the crown 
worn by Christ, a large portion of the sleeveless shirt of the 
Virgin Mary, a portion of the garment with which the Lord 
girt himself at the Last Supper, the girdle of the Virgin and 
the arm of John the Baptist ; and a few months after the 
arrival of these a further consignment containing the head of 
St. John the Baptist, the head of St. Thomas, two great 
crosses made out of the true cross of our Lord, the head of St. 
James, with two other crosses made out of the true cross, the 
head of St. Thaddeus, and three other relics of lesser impor- 
tance which are specified, together with a large number of 
others which are not specially mentioned, but which were dis- 
tributed among the parish churches and convents mostly in 
the diocese of Soissons. 3 An anonymous account, probably 

1 ‘ Cel qui plus enblerent ce furent li Venecien qui l’emporterent par nuit & 
Comes.’ — L? Estoire de Eracles : Recueil , p. 275. 

2 Innocent III. apparently did not believe in the genuineness of this relic. 

Opinionem illam, tanquam superstitiosam, minime approbamus.’ — Ep. ix. 

* Anonymi Suessionensis, Ex. Sc. i. 8. 
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written about 1 208, by a clerk of Halberstadt, tells another 
story of the bringing of certain relics from Constantinople. 
The whole of the population, laymen and clergy, and an 
immense number of people even from adjacent dioceses, came 
together on the occasion of the reception of these relics, which 
were borne by Conrad the bishop, who had himself come from 
Constantinople. Such a concourse, says the chronicler, was 
never seen before, and the rejoicing at the reception of the 
relics was such as might have been expected, seeing that 
they were destined to bring peace and safety to the country. 
If any relics could do this, surely those brought home by 
Conrad ought to have sufficed, since among them was some 
of the blood of Jesus from the true cross, from the sepulchre, 
from the crown of thorns, from His agony and bloody sweat, 
from His purple robe, from the sponge and reed, and from 
seven other sources ; the head of James the brother of Christ, 
and thirty other relics which arc specially mentioned, besides 
many others, says the narrative, of martyrs, confessors, and 
virgins, which it would take long to name. By the side of 
such relics the further gifts of silk cloths in imperial purple 
woven with gold, and of a dress set with gold and silver and 
precious stones, seemed probably poor and almost unworthy 
of notice. 1 Amiens was fortunate to obtain possession of the 
head of St. John the Baptist, which was sent by Peter the 
Walloon. 2 Sens was even more successful, and received the 
crown of thorns worn by the Lord. Gunther tells us how 
the Abbot Martin, of Pairis in Alsace, transported many relics 
from Constantinople into that country, the principal one being 
a large portion of the true cross. Other relics which went to 
the glorification of this diocese were a trace of the blood of 
Christ, a further portion of the wood of the true cross, an arm 
of St. James, and fifty others which are enumerated. 3 The 
body of St. Andrew was taken to Amalfi. 4 The sacred tear 
already mentioned was taken to Selincourt, and the abbot 
was warned of the approach of the person bringing it by the 

1 Anon. Halberstadensis, Ex. Sac. 10. 

2 Richard of Gerberon, Ex. Sac. 35. 

3 Guntherus Parisiensis, Ex. Sac. i. 123. 4 Ibid. 165. 
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ringing of the bells, a fact which could only be attributed to 
miraculous agency. 1 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to attempt to give a 
list of other relics which were taken from Constantinople. 
Some of these found their way to our own country. Two 
documents apparently derived from the same source are 
inserted in the chronicles of Rauel or Rudolph of Coggleshall 
and Roger of Wendower which have special interest for 
Englishmen. They give an account of a relic surreptitiously 
taken away from Constantinople, and are in fact the confes- 
sions of the author of the theft. The relic was a small cross 
cut from the wood of the true cross, and the writer had seen 
it in the hands of Baldwin of Flanders. The writer having 
stolen it, took it to Norfolk, and subsequently gave it to Brom- 
holm. The gift made what had hitherto been the ‘ poor little 
house’ of Bromholm a richly-endowed house, and enabled 
the monks to put up new and handsome buildings. 2 

The Crusaders were not indifferent to the value of the 
coverings of these relics, and while they looked after objects 
of veneration, kept a keen eye also on the reliquaries — the 
gold and silver ornaments of the church, church furniture, 
golden embroidery, silk cloths, and the beautiful bindings set 
with precious stones of the gospels and liturgies. The trea- 
sury of St. Mark’s at Venice was filled, in 1205, with costly 
reliquaries received from Constantinople. 3 * * * * 8 It is hardly pos- 
sible to believe that the cunning workmen and traders of 
Constantinople did not palm off upon the Crusaders a good 
many relics which they knew to be fictitious. The objects 
could be manufactured so cheaply, and the critical spirit of 

1 Count Riant has collected 145 documents relating to relics sent to the West. 
Set Exuvice Sacne. 

* The story is told most fully by Roger of Wendower, and is illustrative of 

many similar stories. There appears to have been a practice in England like 
that which still prevails on the peninsula of Mount Athos. Pilgrims went from 

monastery to monastery to do reverence to the relics, and in each case they were 
expected to pay for the privilege of so doing. Such pilgrimages were, as they are 

still in the East, one of the chief sources of revenue for the monkish houses. 

Radulphus , ed. J. Stephenson, London, 1875, copied in Ex, Sac, ii. 284, where 

also see Roger of Wendower. 

8 Ex, Sac, xliii. 
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the Crusader was so slightly developed, that it would be beyond 
the power of human nature to let such a chance of profit 
escape. 

In the years which followed the conquest Latin priests 
were sent to Constantinople from France, Flanders, and Italy, 
to take charge of the churches in the city. These priests ap- 
pear to have been great hunters after relics. Thus it came 
to pass that there was scarcely an important church or 
monastery in most Western countries which did not possess 
some share of the spoil which came from Constantinople. 

For some years the demand for relics seemed to be insati- 
able, and caused fresh supplies to be forthcoming to an almost 
unlimited extent. The new relics equally with the old were 
certified in due form to be what they professed to be. Docu- 
ments duly attested and full of detailed evidence, sometimes 
doubtless manufactured for the occasion, easily satisfied those 
to whom it was of importance to possess certified relies. The 
‘ poor little house of Bromholm/ which had been enabled 
from its possession of a cross made out of the sacred wood to 
become large and powerful, became the envy of many other 
poor little houses, and throughout the West the demand for 
relics which might bring profit to their possessors continued 
to increase. At length the church deemed it necessary to put 
a stop to the supply, and especially to that of the apocryphal 
and legendary acts which testified to their authenticity, 
and in 1215 the fourth Lateran Council judged it necessary 
to make a decree enjoining the bishops to take means to pre- 
vent pilgrims from being deceived. 1 

It is easy to ridicule the respect and veneration paid to Absence of 
the sacred tears, the numerous small crosses made from the spirit!* a 
holy wood, the heads, arms, and old garments of saints and 
martyrs. It is more difficult to understand how the men of 
the thirteenth century could have regarded these objects as 
genuine. It seems reasonable to suppose that many persons 
must have suspected their genuineness. The relics existed 
in such numbers, there were so many professing to be originals 

1 ‘ Praelati non permittant illos qui eorum ecclesias causa venerationis accedunt 
vanis figmentis aut falsis decipi documents. ’ — Deer. LXII. 
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of th 6 same object, the wood of the true cross was so abun- 
dant, and the legends relating to the preservation of such 
relics as, for example, the tear of Christ, were so extraordinary, 
that it is almost incomprehensible that men’s suspicions were 
not generally aroused. It must be remembered, however, 
that we are dealing with the ages of faith, and that relics in 
the East were not .regarded with the same superstitious vene- 
ration as they were at the end of the twelfth century, and 
subsequently by the masses in the West. Neither earnestness 
in religion nor belief in its superstitions were, or are, so in- 
tense in the Eastern as in the Western Churches, In the East 
I doubt whether relics have ever been regarded with the same 
veneration as they were in the West. The Eastern spirit was 
less gross or more spiritual than that of the West. The 
tendency to drive a harmless and natural habit into a fetish 
worship was much more common among the earnest men of 
the West than among the more easy-going Christians of the 
East. 

Probably the Greek could never hate idol- worship with the 
same amount of hatred as the Jew or the Western Christian, 
and mainly for the reason that he never realised how com- 
pletely some races can fall into it. To St. Paul idol worship 
was devil worship. To our fathers, when they had once 
come to see that the articles were spurious, relic worship was 
idolatry. But the Greeks both of the time of St. Paul and 
their representatives of the middle ages regarded the crea- 
tions of Greek art and the relics of the saints rather as 
symbols than as objects of reverence, and, speaking generally, 
were never in danger of converting the worship or respect 
due to the person or thing symbolised into fetish worship. 
Just as the men of the West had transferred much of their 
ancient heathenism into the ceremonies and practices of the 
mediaeval church, so the Greeks had allowed their Christianity 
to become saturated with the ideas of old Greek religion. 
While there were probably gross and material views taken of 
the Olympic gods and of the other deities recognised by the 
ancient Greeks, it is doubtful whether there existed among 
them, to any considerable extent, statue, picture, or relic wor- 
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ship in the modern sense of the term. Asiatics might vene- 
rate a stone which had fallen from Jupiter, but such worship 
was alien to the Greek spirit. But, even while remembering 
these facts, anyone who is acquainted with the contemporary 
writings of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is forced to 
recognise that even in the East in religious matters the spirit 
of inquiry can scarcely be said to have existed. For many 
years afterwards scepticism was unknown even in historical 
or geographical matters. The wonderful stories told by our 
early geographers are often scarcely more childish than those 
related by our early historians. When a man of genius and 
learning, like Milton, writing a century after the Reformation, 
and contemplating even a reform of Reformation itself, could 
yet accept the fables concerning English history which he has 
transmitted to us, we may well cease to wonder at the spirit 
of credulity possessed by rough Crusaders three centuries be- 
fore the Reformation. The time came when an Erasmus, 
enumerating the fragments of the true cross which he knew 
to exist, could fairly and properly turn relic veneration into 
ridicule, but at the opening of the thirteenth century we are 
far from such a period. 
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The candi- 
dates. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ELECTION OF A LATIN EMPEROR. 

Now that the city was captured, the great question was the 
election of a new Emperor. The three chiefs of the expedition, 
the three most prominent men, and therefore the candidates 
whose names rose first to each man’s mind, were Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat ; Baldwin, Earl of Flanders and of 
Ilainault ; and Dandolo. There were others who hoped to be 
appointed, or at least to become candidates, but none of them 
ever had the least chance of success . 1 The great Doge would 
not allow himself to be put forward as a candidate. Whatever 
his own wishes may have been, it was in the highest degree 
improbable that even his great influence with the Republic 
could have persuaded it to allow any of its citizens to occupy 
so exalted a position as that of Emperor. Venice was fully 
alive to her own interest. To break the power of Constan- 
tinople, to weaken its influence over the territories adjacent 
to those of the Republic, to take away its trade, to obtain a 
considerable portion of its territory— all these were advantages. 
But it was not to the interest of the Republic to allow one of 
its citizens to occupy a throne which might render him or his 
successor a dangerous rival. Venice was already in difficulties 
with the Elder Rome, and had no wish to alienate Philip and 
everyone else who claimed or hoped to be the ruler of the 
New Rome. Moreover, it was not probable that Dandolo 
would have stood a good chance of being elected. A large 
portion of the Venetians themselves would have opposed his 
election, while the Crusaders would probably have for the 


1 Clari, p. 73. 
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moment put aside their jealousies in order to join in opposing 
him. Public feeling against the Venetians was strong, and 
the disaffection towards them was ready at any moment to 
break out. 

While, however, Dandolo did not propose to become a The influ- 
candidate himself, his influence over the election was of the Dandolo. 
utmost importance. He, indeed, was master of the situation. 

It had been agreed that the Emperor should be elected by six 
representatives chosen by the Venetians and six chosen by 
the Crusaders. Dandolo had great and probably absolute 
influence over the Venetians, and the fact that he had not put 
himself forward as a candidate probably gave him considerable 
authority with the rest. There were reasons why he should 
have used his influence in favour of Boniface of Montferrat. 

Dandolo and Boniface had been triumphant, in their efforts to 
divert the crusading army from its object : the first in order 
to carry out the treaty with Malek Adel, the second in order 
to accomplish the designs of Philip of Swabia and his own. Claims of 
Their common intrigues at Venice and at Zara, their common 
struggles with the Crusaders, who wished to be about their 
lawful business while at Corfu and before Constantinople, and 
their final success in spite of so much opposition, formed a 
bond of union between them. Boniface was far more closely 
allied with Dandolo than was Baldwin. Whether the asser- 
tion of a Venetian writer be true or not, that Boniface had 
married a daughter of Dandolo 1 — and I see no reason to 
doubt it — it is at least certain that the relations between them 
had been of the most intimate kind. Since the capture of 
the city the breach between the Crusaders and the Venetians 
appeared to be continually widening. There was great dis- 
satisfaction about the division of the spoil. The Crusaders 
charged the Venetians with having conveyed plunder by night 
to their ships instead of having given it up for distribution . 2 
Such a charge was more likely to be made by the Flemish 

1 The younger Sanudo makes this assertion: ‘Vite de’ duchi di Venez.,’ 

Muratori, xxii. Du Cange, in his genealogy of the kings of Thessalonica, 
mentions Constance de Suene as his first wife. 

2 See UEstoire de Eracles , 275. 
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and French Crusaders than by the Lombards. The sympathy 
therefore of the Venetians was more likely to be with Boniface 
than with his rival. To these considerations others must be 
added. Boniface, with a noble figure and imposing presence 
which had caused him to be known as 4 The Giant/ and with 
his great experience of war, was the popular type of an 
Emperor. Above all, he had been the recognised and official 
leader of the expedition. He had been solemnly appointed 
by the Crusaders, had shared his fortune with them, had led 
them to conquest and to plunder. His supreme authority had 
never been questioned. Moreover, he had been recognised by 
the inhabitants of the city as their ruler. The party of young 
Alexis would be on his side, and his marriage with Margaret 
or, as she now called herself, Maria, the widow of the Emperor 
Isaac, would increase his followers within the city. Not to 
appoint him was to condemn him. lie was the one whose 
name would naturally first rise to each man’s lips. To appoint 
another over his head was to declare that he no longer pos- 
sessed the confidence of the host, hilt that he had been tried 
and had been found wanting. 

Reasons There were thus many reasons which indicated Boniface 

election. 1S as the one likely to be elected Emperor, and some of them, 
as we have seen, were of a kind specially to recommend his 
appointment to Dandolo. There were others, however, which 
induced the great Doge to look unfavourably upon his ap- 
pointment, and which made it necessary for him to act energe- 
tically if he wished to prevent it. The power such a position 
would give Boniface was too dangerous for the interests 
of Venice. His territory was too near Venice, and his rela- 
tions with Philip were too intimate to allow the Republic to see 
him with equanimity the lord of the dominions to the west, 
east, and south of their possessions. Moreover, the Marquis 
was well known to have intrigued with the Genoese, the great 
rivals of the Venetians, in everything that regarded the trade 
of the Republic in the East ; and although the interests of 
Boniface and the Venetians were for the moment united, he 
and their rivals might become the most formidable enemies 
they had ever faced were he Emperor of the East. If Boniface 
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had been the husband of Dandolo’s daughter, he was so no 
longer. His marriage with Margaret had taken place either 
during the days immediately after ;the capture of the city or, 
if not before the election, it was well known to the army that 
JBoniface was engaged to the mother of young Alexis . 1 Not 
the least of the inducements to such a marriage was that his 
election would satisfy the Constantinopolitans. The eagerness 
and the confidence with which he had advanced his claims ; 
the fact that the Greeks already recognised him as their 
master ; that, as we have seen, they had already hailed him 
as Emperor ; that they would probably have regarded his 
appointment much as our fathers looked upon the coming to 
the throne of the first Henry ; and that they might possibly 
have become reconciled to his rule as that of one closely con- 
nected with the imperial family ; the fact that his marriage 
would make him the guardian of the younger children of 
Isaac — all these circumstances showed that Boniface intended 
to lose no chance, that he had much to recommend him, and 
made it necessary for Dandolo to act with vigour if he did 
not wish him to be elected. 

The election, on the other hand, of Baldwin, Earl of 
Flanders, offered many advantages to the Republic, and com- 
mended itself for many reasons to the Crusaders. His 
dominions were too far removed from those of Venice to 
make him a formidable opponent. He was only thirty-two 
years of age, and had had much less experience in war than 
Boniface. He was an amiable man, but wanting in the 
energy which characterised his rival. While, therefore, his 
personal charms and his nobility of blood, his cousinship to 
the King of France, and his descent from Charlemagne 
recommended him to the host, his want of the ability and 
energy of Boniface commended him to the Venetians. He 
appears to have been popular with the army generally, though 
it was among the Flemings and the French that, as might 
have been expected, his strongest supporters were found. As 

1 Villehardouin places the marriage about the time of the coronation, on the 
1 6 th. Count Riant thinks it took place earlier. Villehardouin’s words are : 
* Dedenz le terme del coronement.’ 


Advantages 
to Venice 
of electing 
Baldwin. 
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Nomina' 
tion of 
twelve 
electors. 


France had taken, as she continued to take, the leading part 
in the Crusades, it was natural that the French should desire 
one whose influence would commend itself to the French 
people, rather than an Italian whose influence would only be 
among a section of a people which had not played a prominent 
part in these attempts to resist the Moslem. There was yet 
another consideration in favour of the election of Baldwin 
rather than Boniface. The Marquis from the first had played 
the principal part in the intrigues for the diversion of the 
enterprise from its lawful purpose. Baldwin had indeed 
acquiesced in what Boniface and Dandolo had arranged, but 
the less active opposition of the Count of Flanders was likely 
to make his election much more agreeable to the Pope than 
that of the leader who had been the conspicuous opponent 
of the orders emanating from Rome. His election would 
gratify that portion of the army which had been opposed to 
the expedition to Constantinople, while even among those 
who had willingly followed the lead of Boniface there would 
be a considerable number ready to abandon him in order, now 
that the plunder had been procured, to obtain the absolution 
of the Pope. There are reasons also for supposing that, after 
young Alexis had been restored, Baldwin had placed himself 
at the head of the party which urged that the Crusaders 
should leave for the Holy Land, and, if this were so, not only 
must he have had the support of those who had wished to 
make their pilgrimage, but of all those who now desired to be 
reconciled with the Church. 1 

A fortnight was spent before the Venetians and the 
Crusaders could agree upon the choice of the electors. Feeling 
ran high. No declaration appears during that time to have 
been made by Dandolo as to whether he would consent to be 
named or not. It appears to have been understood that the 
contest would be between Boniface and Baldwin. As the 
Venetians were to elect the same number of representatives 
as the Crusaders, as Boniface evidently distrusted Dandolo, 

1 The official excuse put forward by Baldwin makes no mention of Boniface 
and is addressed to the rival of Philip, Ottoni Dei gratia Romanorum regi et 
semper augusto. Ernouil, I. vi. c. 19. 
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as the followers of Baldwin were sure to succeed in carry- 
ing a certain number of representatives out of the six to be 
chosen by the host, it had become evident to Boniface that 
his election was by no means safe. Accordingly, during the 
fortnight before the electors were chosen, negotiations went 
on with the object of securing something to Boniface in case 
he should fail in being elected. A compromise was at length 
made. To the original conditions for the election of an 
Emperor an additional article was added, to the effect that the 
one of the two candidates who was not elected should receive 
the Peloponnesus 1 and the provinces in Asia Minor still be- 
longing to the Empire. The latter part of the concession was 
in reality very slight, because, as events showed, the Greeks 
were still sufficiently strong to hold their own against the 
Crusaders in those places in Asia Minor where the continually 
advancing tide of Turkish conquest had not already over- 
whelmed them. Even when this- arrangement had been made 
Dandolo appears to have anticipated opposition on the part 
of Boniface in case the election should go against him. 
Guards were placed over the Bucoleon,. and everything ar- 
ranged so that the city should be given over to the Emperor 
named by the electors. 2 

At length each party had chosen its electors. The Vene- 
tians named six nobles ; the Crusaders chose six ecclesiastics. 3 
The electors named by the Venetians were Vitale Dandolo, 
chief of the marines with the fleet, Querini, Contarini, Nava- 
giero, Pantaleon Barbo and John Basegio, or, according to 
some writers, Michielo. Those named by the Crusaders were 
the Bishops of Halberstadt, Soissons, and Treves, the Papal 
Legate and titular Bishop of Bethlehem, the\Archbishop-Elect 
of Acre, and Abbot Peter of Lucedio. 

On the 9th of May the electors met. The place of meeting 
was the beautiful church of Our Lady the Illuminator, which 
was situated within the walls of Bucoleon. 4 

1 Others say Crete. 2 Rob. de Clari, p. 71 . 

8 Rob. de Clari says each party chose ten. Most authorities give six. 

4 rod < papov . Nicetas states that the meeting-place was the Church of the 

Twelve Apostles. 
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The twelve electors attended a solemn Mass, invoked the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, and then swore upon the famous 
relics for which the church was renowned that they would 
choose him whom they believed in good faith to be the man 
they were most in need of, and who according to their con- 
science would make the best Emperor. 

The palace of Bucoleon was filled with spectators. Vene- 
tians, Crusaders, and citizens were anxious to hear the verdict. 
The electors, says the Marshal, were placed in the rich chapel. 
The doors were locked from the outside, so that no one might 
communicate with them. The barons and the knights re- 
mained near at hand to learn what the decision should be. 

We know the result of their deliberation. The indications 
of what went on are scanty. Hurter says that 1 some were of 
opinion that as there was only one Pope so there should be 
but one Emperor, and that as Philip had been the cause of the 
expedition, so also he had through his wife Irene, the only 
daughter of Isaac, hereditary right to the throne . 1 If such a 
suggestion were raised, it was probably not at but before the 
meeting of the electors in the church of the Panhagia. 

Venetian authors assert that the Bishops of Soissons and 
Troyes declared for Dandolo, and that at first the Venetian 
delegates were ready to vote for him. Justiniani affirms that 
when this proposition was made it was opposed by Pantaleon 
Barbo the Venetian delegate, who by his character, position, 
and influence with the Republic, had the greatest authority 
among them. A long discourse is given, which professes to 
be that delivered by Barbo> setting out the reasons why it 
would be dangerous to Venice that one of her citizens should 
be Emperor, and' insisting that Dandolo himself would feel 
bound to refuse such an offer. The author of the * Chronique 
de Romanie/ writing about a century later, says that the de- 
liberations of the twelve electors were very long and very 
stormy. He adds that the Doge of Venice was proposed, and 
that on hearing the news he went to the church where the 

1 Hurter, History Innocent //., 239 . It is probable enough that such a 
suggestion was made by Boniface, or on his behalf, but Hurter gives no authority, 
nor can I find any to support it. 
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electors were sitting, knocked at the door, and addressed them. 

The author professes to give the substance of Dandolo’s speech. 

He thanked them for the intended honour, declared that 
personally he was unworthy of it, asked them to withdraw 
his nomination, and prayed his friends to give their votes 
for Baldwin, whom the whole army judged to be worthy of 
the Empire. 1 The author of the * Chronique ’ is by no means 
a trustworthy guide as to details, but there can be little 
doubt that he represents fairly the substance of what was 
done. I am disposed to think that a declaration of the kind 
was made by Dandolo, but that it was made before the actual 
meeting in the palace chapel. Villehardouin represents the 
meeting as one held with closed doors, and leaves the impres- 
sion that the electors were watched as carefully as the jury 
in the trial of the Seven Bishops. It is, however, clear that 
Dandolo’s influence was thrown in favour of Baldwin. 

The deliberations were long, and lasted far into the night, Philip pro- 
and this fact suggests that the electors had not met merely to posed pr ° 
register a foregone conclusion. Three out of the twelve are 
said by a contemporary writer to have been in favour of 
Boniface. We may fairly conjecture that after they found a 
decided majority against him they would endeavour to carry 
a resolution in favour of the election of Philip, as Hurter 
asserts they did. Such a course would have doubtless been 
the most agreeable to Boniface once his own chances were 
lost ; and such a course would have much to recommend it 
to the electors. 

The name of the Emperor of Rome had not yet lost its Reasons for 
power. If the whole of Christendom could by one stroke be P osai. pr ° 
placed again under the rule of a Caesar in things temporal as 
it was about to be in things spiritual, then indeed a great 
work would have been accomplished. The whole of the 
contemporary Western writers without exception advance as 
justification for the conquest of the New Rome the justice Df 
punishing it for its schism, and the necessity of bringing about 
the union of Christendom under the rule of the Bishop of the 

1 Chronique de Romanie , from Buchon’s Collection de chroniques . Paris, 

1875. 
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Elder Rome. Hardly any other excuse is mentioned. No 
other in the eyes of the West was necessary. The Church of 
Christ ought to be in one fold and under one shepherd. It is 
difficult for us who live under a condition of things so greatly 
altered to conceive the overwhelming importance which the 
men of the thirteenth century attached to this visible union 
of Christendom ; and while we may admit that the Western 
writers were driven to find or to invent excuses for the destruc- 
tion of Constantinople, it is impossible not to see that the 
union of the churches really possessed for them an importance 
which we can hardly comprehend. ‘ God delivered the city 
into the hands of the Latins/ says one Western writer, 1 ‘ because 
the Greeks had asserted that the Holy Ghost proceeded from 
the Father only, and celebrated the Mass with leavened bread.’ 
4 By the wickedness of its long schism this city had provoked 
the Divine wrath.’ 2 ‘ As the Crusaders knew that it was re- 

bellious and odious to the Roman Church, they did not think 
that the forcing upon it another ruler would be displeasing 
either to the Pope or to God.' 8 Similar expressions occur in 
the contemporary accounts with great frequency and evident 
belief in their force. 

This overwhelming sentiment in favour of the absolute 
and indispensable union of the Churches (a union, moreover, 
which the Crusaders knew would be the only fact which would 
tend to justify them to Innocent), applied also, though not to 
the same degree, to the union of Europe under one temporal 
head. It must be remembered also that the modern concep- 
tion of a distinction between Church and State, between things 
temporal and things spiritual, hardly existed at the opening of 
the thirteenth century. The imperial power in the West was to 
a certain extent in commission; but the power of Caesar had by 
no means passed away, and the electors in the chapel of Buco- 
leon, bound by their oaths to select the best man in the interests 
of Christendom, may well have seriously discussed .the proposal 
to name Philip. The last crusade had been largely hindered 

1 Petrus Calo, writing about 1310 to the Roman Church. 

2 Lectiones Bortens. : Exuvice Sac. ii. 

8 Gunther, xi. 
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because of the hostility which had been shown by the people 
under the rule of Constantinople. Were Philip Emperor, then 
not only could his troops pass in safety through Romania, 
but a large force could be selected from the Greeks themselves 
who would join the Crusaders. If any other were e'leeted, 
then the old hostility would be shown^ and though for a time 
Baldwin, or whoever else might be selected, would be friendly 
to the soldiers of the West who were fighting the battles of 
Christendom, yet every year would tend to make the interest 
of the Eastern Caesar opposed to that of his Western rival. 
The remedy was to name Philip. 

The reply of course was that Philip was King of Swabia, 
and, though he claimed to be Emperor, was opposed by Otho 
and disclaimed by the Pope. Still it may well be that Philip, 
as Hurter states, was proposed, that he was supported by the 
partisans of Boniface, and that the Venetians themselves may 
have hesitated over the rejection of such a proposal. 

When after the long deliberations it became flear that 
Baldwin was the candidate of the majority, some further time 
was probably lost in determining that he should be the can- 
didate named by all. It was evident that, in presence of the 
divisions among the Crusaders, it was in the common interest 
that the candidate selected should have as far as possible 
unanimous support. A resolution, therefore, by which he 
should be selected by all commended itself to all, and at length 
was carried. 

At midnight the deliberations were at an end. The doors 
of the chapel were opened. The great crowd which had filled 
the palace-yard pressed near in order to see if they could obtain 
any indication from the faces of the electors of what their 
decision was. 1 The Doge, barons, Crusaders, Venetians, and 
citizens crowded round the electors to hear the new Emperor 
named. Nevelon, Bishop of Soissons, had been chosen by his 
colleagues to act as spokesman. ‘ Signors,' said he, ‘ thanks be 
to God we are all agreed upon our choice ; ye have all sworn 
that you would accept him whom we should elect to be 
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Emperor, and that you would support him against all oppo- 
nents. This hour of the night which saw the birth of God 
sees also the birth of a new Empire. 1 We proclaim as Emperor 
Earl Baldwin of Flanders and Hainault. 1 The announcement 
was greeted with a loud cry of delight by the assembled 
crowd. Baldwin was raised upon a shield, according to the 
ancient custom, and carried from the palace into the Great 
Church. Boniface took part in this impromptu performance, 
and publicly showed his successful rival every mark of honour. 
The Emperor was placed on the golden throne set apart 
for the Emperors. The barons pressed forward to kiss his 
hand, and Baldwin was solemnly invested with the scarlet 
buskins. 

Sunday, the 16th of May, that is, a week after the elec- 
tion, was fixed for the coronation, the preparations for which 
were made on a scale which astonished the Crusaders. As 
the Greek Patriarch had been deposed, the ceremony was 
performed by the Legate. Baldwin, seated on a buckler, was 
first raised on the shoulders of the chiefs ; then, descending, 
he was conducted solemnly to Hagia Sophia. He was 
escorted and followed by the barons and other officers of 
the army. Boniface bore in the procession the robe of cloth 
of gold with which he was to be invested. The Count of 
St. Paul followed with the imperial sword. At the church, 
or Great Minster, as the Western writers often called it, a 
solemn Mass was celebrated. The rite was a mixture of that 
of the Orthodox and Latin Churches. After the Trisagion 
had been intoned, the Legate, acting for the Patriarch, placed 
the imperial crown on the head of Baldwin, pronouncing at 
the same time the word afyos — ‘ he is worthy ’ — which was 
taken up and repeated by the other bishops and by the 
people. After the new Emperor had communicated, and had 
received all the imperial insignia, he headed a procession, 
escorted, right and left, by the Waring guard, armed as usual 

1 Du Cange ( Observations on Villehardouin ) discusses the meaning of the 
phrase ‘in the hour in which God was born,’ and concludes that this shows that 
the proclamation was made at midnight, which is the time when, according t£ 
common belief, Christ was born ; dunt silentium tenerent omnia . 
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with their double-edged bills. The streets and houses through 
which the procession passed were decorated with the rich 
carpets which had escaped the three fires and the general 
plunder. Baldwin was thus conducted into the neighbouring 
palace of Bucoleon, and a Frank Emperor was seated, for the 
first time, on the throne of Constantine. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

How the lx remains to be told how the tidings of the conquest of 

news was . _ 

received by Constantinople and the overthrow of the Eastern Empire 

innocent. was received by Innocent. The deviation at Zara and again 
at Corfu for the imperial city had been in direct opposition 
to the Pope’s instructions. His absolution for the crime at 
Zara had been conditional upon no further attack being made 
upon the territory of any Christian nation. If the condition 
were not observed the absolution became ipso facto null. The 
Crusaders had been anxious that their first offence should be 
absolved by Innocent, but the leaders, doubtless, did their 
best to keep him in ignorance of the object of the expedition 
until it had been accomplished. The absolution had been 
conveyed to Corfu by Nivelon de Quierzy towards the end of 
April. The means of conveyance, however, were then so slow 
that the Pope only learned of what passed when it was too 
late to interfere with success. On the 20th of June, Innocent 
wrote to Boniface under the impression that the expedition, 
which had left nearly a month before, was still on that island. 1 
Nearly two months later he appears to have been in doubt 
whether the fleet had really left for Constantinople. 2 It was 
not apparently until January 1204 that Innocent learned 
what was the destination of the crusade, although at that 
time the city had been captured and young Alexis restored. 3 

1 Inno. III. Epist ., vi. 102. 

2 Inno. III., vii. 130. ‘ Exercitus crucesignatorum in Grgeciam dicitur 

divertisse. ’ 

8 VI. 209. Within the recollection of men still living it was not unusual for 
ships to have to wait two months before being able to pass through the Darda- 
nelles. 
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By the end of that month he had received the letters written 
at the end of August by the young Emperor and the barons, 
informing him of the first capture of the city on the 17th of 
July, and the coronation of the ward of Boniface on the 1st 
of August 

Innocent was indignant at the conduct of the Crusaders. 
He declared that to their first transgressions before Zara they 
had now added a second , 1 He reminded them that as they 
had deviated from their purpose they were still under the 
sentence pronounced upon them for the destruction of Zara. 
He informed them that that sentence could only be removed 
by the union of the two Churches becoming effectual and by 
the immediate departure of the Crusaders for the Holy Land . 2 
The Venetians, being still under an unconditional excom- 
munication, were not even addressed by the Pontiff. 

When the city had been again captured, and when, in 
accordance with the agreement between the captors, the 
spoils of the New Rome had been divided, and a Crusading 
Emperor placed on the throne, the conquerors deemed it 
necessary to obtain the approval of Innocent. They rightly 
judged that the one extenuating circumstance would be in 
his eyes, as it, indeed, was in their own, the union of the 
Churches. Accordingly, almost immediately after his coro- 
nation, Baldwin addressed a letter to the Pope, giving the 
Crusaders’ official version of what had vtaken place. With this 
letter Baldwin sent many presents, consisting of relies., of a 
golden cross, of chalices, of priestly garments in silk and 
velvet, all set with pearls and precious stones. The ship 
which conveyed the messenger in charge of the letter and 
the presents was captured off .the Morea by a Genoese vessel, 
and the presents fell into the hands of the great rivals of 
Venice, who for a time seemed to have disregarded the fact 
that they were intended for the Pontiff. It was not until the 
Pope had protested energetically against the robbery and had 


1 Ep. Inno., vi. 230; vi. 222. 

2 ‘Nisi forsan ad extenuandam culpam et poenam . . . quod de Grsecorum 
inchoastis ecclesia, studueritis consummare. Ad recuperationem igitur Terrae 
Saiictae totis viribus insistatis.’ — Jttn. Ep . vi. 230. 
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threatened an interdict that the podesta of Genoa consented 
to restore them. The letter, which was intended not merely 
for the Pope but for the Emperor in the West and its princes 
and prelates generally, arrived in safety. It treated the cap- 
ture of the city and the establishment of the Empire as 
accomplished facts, and spoke of the future rather than of 
the past. Innocent, the Emperor, princes, and prelates were 
asked ‘ to stir up among the inhabitants of the West, of all 
ranks and both sexes, the desire to come and share in the 
immense mass of eternal and temporal treasures. Riches 
and honours awaited all. The clergy should come in crowds 
with the consent of their superiors, not to fight, but to organise 
amid peace and plenty, for the good of the Church.’ Baldwin 
suggested that Innocent would be consulting his own glory, 
and that of the Catholic Church, if he were to call a council 
at Constantinople, and were himself to attend it, in order 
that the New might be again united to the Elder Rome. He 
reminded the Pope that, as he had already invited the Greek 
Church while in schism to take part in a council, he might 
now with greater effect preside over such an assembly. The 
day of salvation had arrived — the day which old men and 
Christians ought to celebrate ; the day destined to see peace 
and union re-established. Other Popes for various reasons 
had visited New Rome, why not he ? Baldwin declared that 
the bishops, the abbots, and even the lower clergy had con- 
ducted themselves so honourably, so prudently, and so bravely 
that it was only right that they should receive their reward 
at the hands of the Lord. As for himself, who had been 
judged worthy to be elected Emperor, he recommended the 
Doge of Venice and his allies, the Venetians, to the Apostolic 
benevolence. Baldwin intimated that before embarking for 
the Holy Land he proposed to consolidate his dominion in 
the new Empire and to introduce there the Latin rite. 1 

Innocent was placed in a situation of some difficulty. The 
failure of the crusade caused him deep grief. The deviation 
of the expedition was in flagrant violation of his orders. But 
the city was captured. The great rival Church had been for- 
1 Inno . Ej>. } viii. 147 ; vii. 153. Gesta, c. 95. 
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cibly brought into union or subjection. A Catholic instead 
of an Orthodox Emperor was seated upon the throne of the 
East. The schism, the obstinacy, the indifference of the 
Greeks had been punished. He had seen what so many of 
his predecessors had desired to see. Against the disobedience 
of the Crusaders were to be set off the advantages which 
might result from their conquest. The expedition had been 
crowned with success, and that success had so completely 
changed the situation that for a time Innocent was bewil- 
dered. His reply to the letter of Baldwin was at first in 
vague or general terms. He 1 rejoiced at the success of 
Baldwin’s arms.’ He would take the Empire of Baldwin 
under the protection of St. Peter, and he ordered all the 
Crusaders to help Baldwin by their counsels and their deeds. 
He promised that he would do his best to furnish the clergy 
who were asked for. He urged upon Baldwin that the only 
way to make sure of his dominion was to make the subjection 
of the Greek Church to the Holy See complete. On the prin- 
ciple of rendering unto Ca*.sar that which is Ca-sar’s and unto 
God that which is His, he urged the new Emperor to be care- 
ful to preserve all Church property. The union of the Churches 
was evidently the one compensating fact which weighed against 
the disobedience of the Crusaders. Addressing the bishops 
and clergy in the expedition, he urged them to do their utmost 
to make the union complete. If they did this, there would 
soon be but one fold under one shepherd. 

In the many letters in which Innocent speaks of the con- 
quest, he leaves the impression that he is overwhelmed by 
the circumstances which had happened ; that, so far as the 
Crusaders are concernod, they have been guilty of sin, but that 
their acts and his own desires, in his opinion, have been over- 
ruled by a Divine interference, and that it is now his duty to 
make the best of a situation which has been created by a 
higher Power than his own. Above all, the conquest appeared 
to have brought about the union of the two Churches — a 
union which had now been accomplished by forcibly bringing 
the Eastern into subjection to the ruler of the West. But 
even this union had been the result of a violation of every 
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right principle to the last. While, however, making every 
allowance for the fact that Innocent could hardly help feeling 
himself slighted by the intentional disregard of his injunc- 
tions and of his rights, the whole tone of his correspondence 
shows that he was filled with righteous indignation at the 
iniquities perpetrated by the Christian host which had de- 
stroyed the capital of Christendom. After many consulta- 
tions with the eminent men by whom he had surrounded 
himself, Innocent wrote a letter on the conquest of the city 
which will ever remain as a monument of just scorn and the 
lofty statesmanship of the greatest man of his time. 

H5s rft 4 Since, in your obedience to the Crucified One, you took 

proaches upon yourselves the vow to deliver the Holy Land from the 
expedition, power of the Pagans, and since you were forbidden, under 
pain of excommunication, to attack any Christian land or to 
do damage to it, unless its inhabitants opposed your passage 
or refused you what was necessary (and in such case you were 
to undertake nothing against the will of the Legate), and since 
you had neither right nor pretence of right over Greece, you 
have slighted your vow ; you have not drawn your sword 
against Saracens, but against Christians ; you have not con- 
quered Jerusalem, but Constantinople ; you have preferred 
earthly to heavenly riches. But that which weighs more 
heavily upon you than all this is that you have spared nothing 
that is sacred, neither age nor sex ; you have given yourselves 
up to prostitution, to adultery, and to debauchery in face of 
all the world. You have glutted your guilty passions not only 
on married women or widows, but upon women and virgins 
dedicated to the Saviour ; you have not been content with 
the imperial treasures and the goods of rich and poor, but 
you have seized even the wealth of the Church and what 
belongs to it ; you have pillaged the silver tables of the altars; 
you have broken into the sacristies, stolen the crosses, the 
images, the relics, in such a fashion that the Greek Church, 
although borne down by persecution, refuses obedience to the 
Apostolical See, because it sees in the Latins only treason 
and the works of darkness, and loathes them like dogs.’ 

As the conquest was already accomplished, Innocent de- 
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dared that the Crusaders might keep the land conquered by 
the judgment .of God ; but its people must be governed with 
justice, must be maintained in peace and made to conform 
to religion. The property of the Church must be restored ; 
restitution and repentance must be shown for what was past, 
and the vow which the Crusaders had taken must yet be 
fulfilled. 

I have insisted that the great object of Innocent’s ponti- 
ficate was to strike a blow at Mahometanism. He hoped 
against hope that by the conquest of Constantinople the cause 
of the Crusades might be advanced. Hence, in claiming from 
the Crusaders, after the conquest of the city, that they should 
fulfil their vow, he pointed out that ‘the conquest of Greece 
would facilitate the conquest of the Holy Land/ and he re- 
minded them that they themselves had made use of the argu- 
ment that the shortest way to Palestine was through Con- 
stantinople rather than through Alexandria. Again and 
again he returns to the same idea, and, beyond the union of the 
Churches, the great practical benefit which Innocent sought to 
derive from what he elsewhere describes as ‘an act of justice 
where wicked men have been made use of by God to punish 
other wicked men/ is that by means of Greece a heavier 
blow might yet be struck against the Mahometans. Baldwin 
had summoned the two Legates from Palestine. Innocent 
could not approve of their conduct in obeying the summons. 

‘ If you have left in order to obtain aid for the Holy Land, 
we approve of what you have done ; if you have done so to 
assist in organising the Church of Greece, you have acted 
too hastily. We authorise you to remain at Constantinople 
on condition that you do not lose sight of Jerusalem, to which 
you were sent.’ As the Venetians had been the instruments Especially 
of diverting the expedition to Constantinople, Innocent’s op- Venetians. 6 
position to them was greater than it was to the Crusaders. 

By the former his wishes had been disregarded to the last. 

In accordance with the agreement for the division of the 
spoil, the Venetians named one of their own countrymen, 

Thomas Morosini, as patriarch. The arrangements for his 
appointment, and for naming Latin priests to the churches 
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in Constantinople, had been made, not only without consult- 
ing Innocent, but in a way which Dandolo knew would be in 
defiance of what the Pope regarded as his rights. Innocent 
rejected Morosini, and declared his election by the Venetian 
canons of Hagia Sophia null and void, on the ground that 
laymen had no right to appoint an ecclesiastic to so high an 
office, and that the canons had not themselves been regularly 
appointed. The objection was not to the person, for Innocent 
at once named Morosini to the patriarchal see. Innocent 
declared that they had added to their offence the pillage of 
the temples and the iniquitous diversion of the ecclesiastical 
possessions. He continued even to refuse the request made 
by the Venetians to appoint the archbishop they had named 
to Zara. 4 It is you,’ he wrote, 4 who have led the army of the 
Lord into a wicked path. Instead of fighting the Saracens, 
you have made war on Christians. You have despised the 
Legate, treated the excommunication with contempt, broken 
the vow of the Cross, sacked the treasures and the Church 
possessions at Constantinople. You have done your best to 
appropriate and make hereditary among you the Lord’s 
Church by means of lawless treaties. Tell me yourselves how 
you can make up for the harm you have done to the Holy 
Land, since you have turned to your profit an army of 
Christians, so great, so noble, and so numerous, which had 
been brought together with so much pain and expense, and 
with which not only Jerusalem, but even a part of Babylon 
might have been conquered. For if it succeeded in taking 
possession of Constantinople and Greece, a fortiori it could 
have snatched Alexandria and the Holy Land from the 

pagans Not only earthly might,but the will of heaven, 

would have placed the two cities in your power Chris- 

tianity was scandalised by your conduct towards Zara, and 
we cannot scandalise the whole Church by giving the pallium 
to the archbishop without having received satisfaction from 
you.’ 1 As late as 1213 he reproached them with the crime 
of Zara. 

Innocent refused the request made to him to exclude Dan- 
1 Ep. Inno.y ix. 139. 
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dolo, on account of his great age, from the performance of the 
vow to make the crusade. When he learned that Cardinal 
Peter had actually arrived in Constantinople to aid in the 
reorganisation of the Orthodox Church, he reproached him 
bitterly for his continual misconduct. He had removed the 
excommunication for the sack of Zara ; he had allowed the 
first siege of Constantinople ; he had absolved the Crusaders 
from their vow. Innocent formally charged him with having 
known, and even having formed, the plot in 1202 for the re- 
storation of young Alexis . 1 * When the Crusaders, after 
having consecrated themselves to the Saviour, have aban- 
doned their route, drawn away by earthly attractions, were 
you free to change so holy and so solemn a vow, and to per- 
mit them to take another destination ? Think on it yourself. 
Disappointment, shame, and anxiety weaken us when we ask 
whether the Greek Church can enter into union with the 
Apostolic See when that Church has seen only the works of 
darkness among the Latins.’ Innocent had heard that after 
a year the pilgrims in Constantinople were to be at liberty to 
return home. * The Saracens,’ he declares, ‘ who trembled 
after the fail of Constantinople, will they not throw them- 
selves on you, like wolves on an abandoned flock, when they 
learn that the Crusaders will return during the year to their 
homes ? And we, how can we ask the people of the West to 
come to the aid of Palestine, even to the help of Constanti- 
nople, if they reproach us who are guiltless for what you have 
done, because the Crusaders have abandoned their vows, and 
have returned to their homes, loaded with the booty of an 

Empire which they cannot even defend We do not 

wish to blame you further for the absolution which you have 
granted to the Venetians ; that will be the subject of a special 
letter. But we order you to return without delay to the Holy 
Land.’ Boniface, who had been the leader of the expedition 
and its evil spirit, was in like manner not spared by Innocent. 
He was mean enough to endeavour to throw all the blame of 
the deviation of the expedition on Cardinal Peter, and a long 
letter endeavouring to justify himself in this manner was 

1 Inno. Ep. viii. 133. 
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carried to Rome by a special messenger. 1 His arguments 
and excuses were answered by Innocent, who holds him re- 
sponsible as the leader of the expedition for the horrors of 
the plunder of Constantinople, and refuses to absolve him 
from his vow to make the pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

In truth, the designs of Innocent had completely failed. 
His long and careful preparations had been defeated by 
Philip, Boniface, and Dandolo. All the efforts he had made 
to strike a deadly blow at Islam had come to nought. The 
preparations made at so much cost had resulted in an attack 
upon Christians, and not upon Moslems. Constantinople 
had been captured instead of Jerusalem. The opportunity, 
so favourable from many causes, had been lost, and no other 
presenting equal advantages was ever to occur again. The 
internal quarrel between the Saracen leaders, and the weaken- 
ing of Egypt by the non-rising of the Nile during a succession 
of years, were accidental circumstances which were never re- 
peated. The supreme moment for striking a blow at the 
Saracens at a time when it could have been struck with effect 
had passed. Innocent’s energy was too great to allow him to 
sit idle under the failure, but all his efforts were unable to 
create an expedition equal in strength to that of 1202. 
Innocent had been humiliated by Philip, and in order to 
accomplish the design of his life was compelled to accept his 
humiliation, and, by declaring for Philip, to acknowledge that 
he had been defeated. On* the other hand, the Duke of 
Swabia had failed in the principal object of his intrigues, and 
had only succeeded in defeating the plans of the Pontiff. But 
though his design of becoming Emperor of East and West 
had failed, he never ceased until his assassination in 1208 
by Otho of Wittelsbach to intrigue against Baldwin and his 
successor on the throne. He claimed the booty collected in 
Constantinople as belonging to him, and took possession of a 
considerable portion which had been taken into Germany. 
When the short reign of Baldwin was terminated in 1205 by 
his capture before Adrianople by an army of Bulgarians* 
Wallachians, and Comans, and his subsequent dearth* op 

1 Inno. Ep . viii. 133. 
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murder, Philip still hoped that he might be named to the 
imperial throne. When Henry, the brother of Baldwin, was 
named as his successor, Philip treated him as a usurper, 
continually spoke of his own rights through his wife, and 
appears to the last to have hoped that all Europe might 
again be brought under his rule, as the Caesar universally 
recognised. 

The great consolation of Innocent was that the union of Conquest 
the two Churches had been effected ; but, as we have seen, he all chance 
doubted whether even this could be brought about effectually churchcs.° f 
since the conduct of the Latins had outraged the members of 
the Orthodox Church. Subsequent events showed that he 
was entirely right. The Latin conquest of Constantinople 
caused so deep a hatred to the Church of the West that there 
was never a chance again of a union between the two being 
accomplished. Upwards of two centuries later futile attempts 
were made at Ferrara and Florence to bring about such a 
union in presence of the evcr-constant danger of the Maho- 
metan progress, but the events of 1203-4 made the endeavour 
a ridiculous failure. Nor was the anticipation of the diffi- 
culties of union in the mind of Innocent without justification 
for other branches of the Orthodox Church. Russia was the 
great convert of the Greek Church. Innocent sent a mission 
to that country to invite its archbishops and bishops to sub- 
mit themselves to Rome, in order that their Church might 
not be left out of his fold, and called attention to the fact 
that the Greek Church, from which they had hitherto derived 
their aid, had now become united under him. The mission 
obtained no satisfactory result. The Russian remained loyal 
to the Orthodox Church. Its aversion to that of the Elder 
Rome appears even to have been increased by this mission, 
and in a short time it placed itself under allegiance to the 
Patriarch of Nicaea, who soon took the position which had 
been occupied by the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

It is beyond my purpose to give an account of the rule of Poweriess- 
the Latin Emperors of Constantinople. The events which Franks to 
followed the capture of the city in rapid succession proved Romania 
that the Crusaders had undertaken a task far beyond their 

c c 2 
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powers, even if they had been united. But dissatisfaction at 
once began to show itself, and the struggles among the 
captors themselves greatly weakened their power. Boniface 
and his friends seem to have believed themselves outwitted 
by Dandolo and the partisans of Baldwin. Within a few 
days of the coronation of the new Emperor a tumult was 
raised between the rival factions . 1 

The leaders themselves were soon at variance. In accord- 
ance with the arrangement by which the candidate who 
should not be elected Emperor should have the Morua and 
the Roman territory in Asia Minor, Boniface became entitled 
to these possessions. I have already stated that the latter, at 
least, was a concession of territory which it was beyond his 
power to conquer. He therefore made application to ex- 
change it for the principality or kingdom of Salonica. His 
hereditary claim to this part of the Empire as the heir of 

1 Citron. of Romania , edition Buchon, p. 73. The Greek in which this is 
written is one of the most curious specimens existing of the mediaeval form of 
that language. The Marquis of Montferrat beebmes 6 /xapicefas rod M ov<p4pa ; he 
becomes king or 'P^yav rrjs ^.aXoviKrjs The French arc $pavr(4£oi, Baldwin 

is MjraKBoufi'u/os, just as in modern Greek the sound of b is always represented by 
M/r. The language of Nicetas contains many words of Western origin. I had 
prepared a long note on the subject of the Greek language of the twelfth century, 
but Professor Freeman’s paper on ‘Some points in the Later History of the Greek 
Language’ in the Journal of Hellenic Studies of Oct., 1882, says all, and more, 
than I could say on the subject, and says it much better. I am inclined, however, 
to doubt whether liis assertion (p. 390) that Anna and Nicetas ‘ are always using 
words which could never have been the first words that came into their heads ’ is 
true. To this day islanders in the Archipelago, Greeks around Trebizond and 
oilier places in Asia Minor, have preserved in their dialects great numbers of 
words which even those well acquainted with rfrOctern Greek do not recognise, 
although they are words which will be found in Liddell and Scott. Many also of 
the words used in modern Greek, though not usually found in a classical' dictionary, 
are old, and had already come into general use in the time of Nicetas. Thus, he 
writes Kpaalov for wine, <[>eyydpiov for moon, v4pov for water. 

The pages of Nicetas show that the Latin- Court of the early Emperors had left 
a great number of words in the language, and that Nicetas and his readers were 
quite familiar with the sight of Romance words in a Greek form. Some of these 
are very curious. Thus, <pp4pios for brother, frlre , used of the brethren or friars 
of Jerusalem ; rd&Ktov for table, Ka&aWdpio? for cavalier, 8oy£ and Bomas for 
duke, fxotpK4(rios for marquis, crKoindptov , 07 rcU.cc, o-efepero*/, (rayiTra, pi)| for rex 
(the king in a pack of cards is still in modern Greek called /Wjyas), irdpra, KovarcoBla , 
k6/j.yis , ivBiRTid>v t Bo/j.4(ttikos , fiovWa for bulla y £iy\afor vigilia (which shows that 
in the twelfth century at least 0 was sounded as it is now, v ).• 
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Reynier, to whom Manuel Comnenos was alleged to have 
given certain rights, and the restoration of which inheritance 
had been promised to him at Corfu by his ward, and the fact 
that it adjoined the territory of the King of Hungary, to 
whose sister he was now married, were put forward as reasons 
in favour of such an exchange. Boniface had a sufficient 
party to enable him to make his claim in the form of a 
demand. The new arrangement was a violation of the 
agreement which had been come to, but Baldwin did not feel 
strong enough to refuse it. Mourtzouphlos and Alexis were 
at large. The country might yet offer opposition to the new 
rule, and a division between the Crusaders themselves might 
supply the opportunity which each of these ex- Emperors 
needed in order to regain Constantinople. The question was 
much discussed, spoken of, says the Marshal, in many ways, 
but at length Baldwin gave an evasive answer, which Boni- 
face construed into a consent to the exchange. Then Boniface 
did homage. The difficulty, however, was not as yet at an 
end. Baldwin, leaving Constantinople in charge of Dandolo, 
marched against Mourtzouphlos and Alexis. Boniface was 
to have accompanied him, Baldwin apparently not having 
confidence in his fealty. After leaving Adrianople the Em- 
peror arrived at Mosynopolis , 1 where he determined to await 
the coming of his powerful subject. On his arrival the latter 
begged Baldwin to allow him to leave at once for Salonica, in 
order to take possession of his signiory, and requested the 
Emperor not to ruin him by going there himself. Baldwin, 
however, refused. A defiance followed. Boniface declared 
that if the Emperor went into his country when he, Boniface, 
was quite able to conquer it for himself, it could not be for 
his benefit. ‘ If you go, understand clearly that I shall not 
go with you, and that I shall separate myself from you .’ 2 
The Emperor replied that even on such terms he would go 

1 Mosynopolis is, I believe, the present Mastanly, a village to the north of the 
Rhodope, distant about two days’ journey, as Villehardouin describes it, from 
Adrianople, and to the west of that city. Du Cange ( Observations on Villehardouin, 
p. 158), says it was formerly Maximianopolis, and places it at the mouth of the 
Maritza or Hebrus. 

2 Villehardouin, 277. 
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to Salonica. The breach was a serious one. Boniface, 
through his marriage, was supported by many of the Greeks. 
He declared that Baldwin was more perjured than the 
Greeks. He gave to his wife’s eldest son the name and the 
imperial ornaments of the Emperor. The Marshal shows 
his estimate of the danger by the statement that if God had 
not taken pity on them they would have lost all that they 
had gained. The rival leaders, each with an army behind 
him, were on the verge of war. Baldwin remained firm, and 
marched towards Salonica. Boniface, with his own followers, 
and with nearly all the German Crusaders, went on their way 
back, apparently towards Constantinople. The latter reached 
and entered Didymotica on the Maritza, and a day’s journey 
south of Adrianople. The Greeks submitted, and indeed 
the inhabitants of the country flocked in wherever he passed 
with offers of support. Boniface pushed on to and besieged 
Adrianople, in which Baldwin had left a garrison. The Cru- 
sader in command immediately sent messengers, who rode 
day and night, to the capital, to inform Dandolo of the rup- 
ture, and that Boniface, after having occupied Didymotica, 
one of the strongest forts in Romania, was supported by the 
Greeks, and was now laying siege to Adrianople. 

Boniface then played a bold stroke to detach the Venetians 
from the side of Baldwin. In the beginning of August he 
made a bargain with their representatives in Adrianople, by 
which he was to receive 1,000 marks and lands in the west of 
the Balkan peninsula, which produced annually 10,000 golden 
aspers, and which he was to hold in fee from the republic 
and not from the Emperor. In return Boniface sold to the 
Venetians his rights over Crete, his claim to 100,000 golden 
aspers due from the Empire on account of Alexis the Fourth, 
his late pupil, and the rights over the fiefs with which Manuel 
had invested Reynier in Salonica. As the Venetians, in virtue 
of the agreement for the division of the Empire, were under 
no obligation to do homage for the territory which they re- 
ceived in Romania, Boniface, by this agreement, withdrew 
himself from vassalage to Baldwin. The trick was worthy of 
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Boniface, and it entirely succeeded in detaching Dandolo from 
the side of Baldwin . 1 

Meantime Baldwin had marched on Salonica. The inter- 
vening towns and fortresses had surrendered to him, and 
Salonica itself— then, as Villehardouin says, one of the best 
and richest cities of Christendom— surrendered on condition 
of retaining the privileges the city had enjoyed under the 
Greek Emperors. 

Dandolo in Constantinople was still master of the situa- 
tion, and appears to have had powers which made him some- 
thing like a dictator. After taking counsel with the chief 
barons he sent Villehardouin, who is careful to inform us on 
several occasions that he had great influence with Boniface, 
to Adrianople. When he approached that city, Boniface, with 
the chiefs of his army, met him. In the interview the Marshal 
reproached the Marquis with having attacked the territory of 
the Emperor, and especially with having laid siege to Adrian- 
ople without having submitted his grievances to Dandolo. 
Boniface laid all the blame on the Emperor, but at length 
agreed to a truce. Boniface was to retire from Adrianople 
to Didymotica and place his case in the hands of Dandolo, 

Count Louis of Blois, Conon de Bethune, and the Marshal. 
Boniface withdrew to Didymotica, where his wife had re- 
mained, and the Marshal returned to Constantinople. The Proposals 
next object was to obtain the consent of the Emperor to tion. 
place his case also in the hands of Dandolo. Messengers 
were sent to inform Baldwin of what had taken place. The 
Emperor in the meantime had heard of the siege laid to 
Adrianople by Boniface, and had hastened to its relief. He 
was, however, in considerable difficulties. Then, as now, the 
neighbourhood of Salonica was highly feverish. Some of his 
best followers had died, and many more were disabled with 
fever. Hence the army which followed him was weak and 
almost unfit for service. While he was on his way to the 
relief of Adrianople the messengers from Dandolo met him 
and formally requested him to submit the matters in difficulty 

1 Refutatio Creti v, Aug. 12 ; Taf. et Thom. c. xxiii. p. 512 ; Phrantzer, 106. 
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with Boniface to the four arbitrators already mentioned, adding 
the distinct threat that they would on no account allow a 
resort to force between him and his late chief. The Emperor 
was irritated and angry. He consulted his council, in which, 
says the Marshal, who is throughout the partisan of Boniface, 
there were many who had helped to cause the broil. Many 
hard words -grosses paroles — were used. The Emperor made 
a compromise. His army was too weak to resist Boniface 
with his Greek allies. He dared not openly break with Dan- 
dolo, who was master of the capital, but he would not consent, 
until he knew the situation better, to place himself in the hands 
of the self-constituted tribunal. He replied that he would 
not pledge himself to submit the difficulty, but he would pro- 
ceed at once to his capital, and in the meantime would promise 
not to attack Boniface. 

On his arrival in Constantinople Baldwin recognised before 
the fourth day that the course proposed was the best which 
under the circumstances he could adopt. Boniface was sent 
for, and he also, after some hesitation, consented to come to 
the capital. On his arrival the arbitrators decided that the 
Emperor was wrong. Salonica was to be given to Boniface, 
and as a pledge that this should be done the Marshal was 
ordered to take possession of Didymotica, and to hold it until 
he should be assured that Boniface was safely installed in 
Salonica. This decision was carried out, and the principality 
or kingdom of Salonica was surrendered to Boniface, Marquis 
of Montferrat. 

While the first of the grave internal differences of the 
Crusaders was thus brought temporarily to an end, others 
of an equally serious character, which it is beyond my purpose 
to describe, presented themselves. Innocent’s anticipation of 
misfortune was soon justified by events. There was, as he had 
foreseen', little hope of aid in the crusade from the conquerors 
of an Empire which they were not able to defend. Within 
eighteen months of the capture of the city three of the prin- 
cipal actors and a crowd of those only second to them in rank 
had died, and most of them by violent deaths. We have 
already seen that Baldwin fell into the hands of his enemies 
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and was succeeded by his brother. Dandolo ended his long 
life in June 1205, and lies buried in or near the Great Church 
of the Divine Wisdom. 1 Two years afterwards Boniface, who 
had continued to be of doubtful loyalty until he appears to 
have been contented by the marriage of his daughter to the 
new Emperor Henry, met with a violent death. He was 
caught in a defile in the Rhodope Mountains by the Bul- 
garians, and was mortally wounded. 

The years that followed the Conquest were of wild disorder 
and confusion. The government of the country was a task 
to which the Crusaders were unequal. The attempt to rule 
the ancient Empire under the forms of the Western feudal 
system utterly broke down. The land was divided into fiefs 
amongst the barons and knights, but the division caused much 
disaffection and wrangling. Few were satisfied in the general 
scramble which followed. In spite of an attempt to decide 
differences by lot, the rule was that each should keep what he 
could take. Western titles and dignities were introduced, 
and we read in the Empire of the New Rome for the first 
and last time of grand constables, seneschals, cup-bearers, 
marshals, grand butlers, masters of the stables, and the like. 
The Crusaders knew their own fanciful law of honour, but 
despised the ordinary law by which mortals are governed. The 
assize of Jerusalem became law for the Empire, though an 
attempt was made to preserve a portion at least of the old 
Roman administration, including the application of the Roman 
law of Justinian as preserved in his capital. There was, 
however, little chance that the new Western system of orga- 
nisation could work harmoniously with the ancient Roman 
administration which had lasted in Romania. Such chance as 
there might otherwise have been was destroyed by forces out- 
side the Empire. The same causes which had weakened the 
dominion of the Byzantine rulers began to operate against 

1 A slab in the women’s gallery, inscribed * Henrico Dandolo,’ commemorates 
him. This, after having long been forgotten, was discovered a few years ago, 
and though some of the archaeologists of Constantinople whose opinions are 
entitled to respect believe it to be comparatively modern, I see no reason to doubt 
that it was placed in its present position shortly after Dandolo’s death. 
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the Crusaders, and rendered them so feeble that instead of 
being able, as they had fondly believed, to use the strength of 
Romania against the Saracens, they had to implore aid from 
the West to enable them to hold what they had conquered. 

The deposed Emperor, Alexis the Third, and Alexis the 
Fifth or Mourtzouphlos, were, at the time of the occupation, 
still at large. The latter was captured by the Latins at 
Mosynopolis, was brought to Constantinople, and was thrown 
from the column of Theodosios. Alexis the Third was captured 
and sent to Boniface, who held him'as a prisoner, and gave to 
Philip the satisfaction of stating how be should be disposed of. 

The Moslems were at first greatly alarmed at the capture 
of the city which to them was still the world’s capital, was 
still Rome. In their first alarm even Malek-Adel hastened 
to conclude a truce of six years with Cardinals Peter Capuano 
and Soffrcd ; but he and his so-called religionists soon re- 
covered from the shock of the Conquest. Constantinople had 
drawn away Crusaders from Palestine instead of adding to 
their number. The Western soldiers, including even many 
of the Templars, took the opportunity of leaving Syria in 
order to share in the wealth which was offered them in 
Constantinople. The natural result followed. The truce was 
broken, and Islanaism soon came into possession of territory 
which had been held for many years by the Christians. 
1 hough Innocent profoundly regretted this result, he was 
forced to acquiesce in it, and even to authorise Baldwin to 
retain the Crusaders in Constantinople whom he had previously 
ordered to leave for the Holy Land. In the spring of 1205 
the new Emperor was attacked by Greeks, Bulgarians, and 
Comans, and it was in one of these attacks that the latter 
succeeded in luring a considerable body of Crusaders into 
an ambuscade, where they killed three hundred knights, cap- 
tured the Emperor, and took him prisoner to Tirnova. It was 
at this very time that the great body of Venetians, amounting 
to 7,000, left Constantinople. The Crusaders were obliged to 
withdraw to the capital, and nearly the whole of the country 
was abandoned to the enemy. Still less success awaited them 
in Asia Minor, where the Greeks were able to hold their own 
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after the first surprise caused by the capture of the capital, 
and where the invaders found themselves glad, in 1206, to 
make a truce with Theodore Lascaris. The story of the 
following years is one of struggle with the people whom they 
had conquered, of reckless disregard of their rights, of raids 
over the country in search of plunder, of attacks from the 
Bulgarians and Comans, and of almost incessant warfare 
until, sixty years after the Conquest the Greeks again obtained 
possession of the capital, and the Latin Empire of the East 
came to an ignominious end. 

Venice obtained the richest rewards and the fullest pay- The gains 
ment for her share in the conquest of Constantinople. Her en tl " 
acquisition of territory and of commerce made her for a time 
the undisputed mistress of the Mediterranean. Dandolo had 
stipulated that she should receive three out of the eight por- 
tions into which it had been agreed that Romania should he 
divided. He appears to have been .allowed to take his choice 
of the portions of territory which were to be allotted as the 
share of the Republic. He .naturally chose lands adjacent 
to those already possessed by Venice on the Adriatic, and such 
ports, islands, or sea-boards as she could readily defend with 
her fleet. Dandolo retained the rank which had already been 
given him of Despot y and was allowed to wear the imperial 
buskins. In addition, he took the curious titleof lord of one- 
quarter and a half of the Roman Empire. 1 

On the death of Dandolo his successor obtained a conces- 
sion from the Emperor .authorising any Venetian citizen or 
ally to take possession of any of the islands in the ^Egean 
or places on its coasts which were no£ already occupied by 
the Republic, and to hold it for hjm and his heirs. The 
granting of this concession was followed by a series of buc- 
caneering expeditions, which speedily captured and occupied 
a number of important positions. Gallipoli, on the Dardanelles, 
was seized by Marc Dandolo and another prominent citizen, 
and with the Thracian Chersonese was erected into a duchy. 

1 ‘ Ilenricus Dandolus, D. G. Venetiarum, Dalmati* atque Croati* dux, do- 
minus quart* partis et dimidi* totius imperii romani.’— Vite de' Duchi di Venez, 
in Muratori. 
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Anothcr band, under Sanuto, occupied Naxos, Paros, and 
other isles, which were held by him and his descendants for 
four centuries. Chios was occupied by the great chiefs, 
Justiniani and Michaeli. A part of Euboea and the Cyclades, 
the islands of Lemnos and Zantc, were captured by others. 
The Republic itself took possession of Corfu. The great 
power of Venice over the Adriatic, the Aigean, and espe- 
cially over the islands mentioned, and over a portion of the 
Morea, dates from the Latin Conquest — a power which was 
used on the whole well and wisely, which introduced or con- 
tinued fairly good government, and which has left traces in 
well-constructed roads and fortresses in every place I have 
mentioned. But, as was natural, the results of the Latin 
Conquest were more markedly visible in Venice herself than 
in any of the possessions which she obtained. Her marts 
were filled with merchandise. Her ships crowded the great 
canals and her harbour with the spoils of Asia and the pro- 
ducts of the Levant. Her architecture reproduced and im- 
proved upon that of Constantinople. The spoils of the New 
Rome were her proudest ornaments. Her wealth rapidly in- 
creased. The magnificence of the New Rome was transferred 
to Venice, which was during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the most splendid of Christian cities. 

The Venetians continued to be opposed to the designs of 
Innocent, and years afterwards were reproached by him for 
sending wood, arms, and other munitions of war 1 to the 
Saracens in Alexandria. At a later period Innocent re- 
proached them for mocking the Holy See, and injuring the 
cause in the Holy Land by inducing pilgrims who were able 
to fight to go to Crete and assist the Republic instead of 
combating the Saracens. In the next crusade, which was 
also due to the indomitable energy of the same pontiff, the 
Venetians were as far as possible excluded from all participa- 
tion in it. Innocent named Ancona and Brindisi as the ports 
of embarkation for Outre-mei\ 

It was impossible that an event so important as the con- 
quest of the city could have been without beneficial results 


1 Inno. Ep . xii. 142. 
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to Western Europe. Against the destruction of so much 
that is valuable we may set off a knowledge of the comforts 
of a civilised and comparatively luxurious life conveyed to 
the West by men who, as we gather from all contemporary 
accounts, had been profoundly affected by the signs of wealth 
with which they were surrounded. Many small but valuable 
advances in Western civilisation are due to the Conquest. Silk 
weaving had been better understood in Constantinople than 
in any Western city, but Venice was soon able to rival her 
ancient enemy. Various seeds and plants found their way 
to the West. The diversion of the trade of Constantinople 
from the Bosphorus to the Adriatic or into overland routes 
probably benefited and helped to develop the civilisation of 
Western Europe. The commerce of the Empire passed into 
the hands of foreigners and rivals, and of these Venice natu- 
rally obtained the largest share. The valuable products of 
Central Asia which found their way into the ports of the 
Azoff and the Euxine, and which had been reserved jealously 
by the citizens of Constantinople for themselves, even at the 
time when the Emperors were granting capitulations for trade 
in every other part of the Empire, all these now went to Venice. 
Most of this trade was carried on by sea ; but the dangers 
which beset maritime commerce now that the shadow of the 
pax Romana had passed away caused a considerable portion 
of the valuable and less bulky products of India and Central 
Asia to be taken up the Indus, thence by camels to the 
Caspian, and then partly overland and partly by rivers to 
Venice or other European states. The great bulk of the trade 
between Asia and Europe was diverted from the Bosphorus 
into the Adriatic. Venetian ships for a time replaced in the 
Black Sea not only those of Constantinople but even those of 
Genoa. The Tartar races in the EuNine as well as the Sara- 
cens in Egypt and Syria traded almost exclusively with the 
citizens of Venice. 

Innocent continued to condemn the conduct of the Cru- 
saders and the Venetians in terms which show that they are 
the expression' of his deliberately formed opinion and that of 
the great churchmen by whom he w&s surrounded. We have 
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seen that at times his language is that of profound indignation 
at the iniquities which have been committed ; at other times 
it is that of expostulation and of calm reasoning. But 
throughout the many letters in which he addresses the actors 
in this huge fiasco or alludes to their conduct, the sentiment 
most predominant is one of sadness that the Crusaders should 
have abandoned the object for which they were brought to- 
gether. His letters leave the impression that he never ceased 
to regret the failure of the crusade, which had been so care- 
fully organised and from which so much might reasonably 
have been expected. He appears on many occasions to feel 
that it is impossible to make those whom he addresses under- 
stand what is the greatness of the opportunity which they 
had missed. In the comprehension of the Eastern Question 
of his day and of what statesmanship required for the interests 
of Europe and of civilisation, he seems to stand at the 
opening of the thirteenth century head and shoulders above 
all other kings or potentates. The tone of his letters, their 
gloom, when speaking of the prospects of Romania, of Asia 
Minor, and of Syria, almost appear as if he alone in his gene- 
ration foresaw how disastrous the conquest of the imperial 
city would be ; as if he alone recognised that it was the 
interest of Europe to make a supreme effort to strike a blow 
at Mahometanism, which should make its further advance 
upon Christian territory impossible. He tried and, no doubt, 
to a certain extent succeeded in finding consolation in the 
union of the Churches, which he fondly hoped was to be 
brought about by the Conquest ; and though, as we have seen, 
he recognised that the manner of the Conquest had placed a 
great obstacle in the way of union, he yet hoped that the 
‘ loathing ’ felt by the Greeks towards the Latins would in 
time be softened down or entirely removed. He hoped that 
the conquest of the city might still be of use in reducing 
Jerusalem under Christian rule. He believed that its capture 
during Easter week might possibly be regarded as a token 
that Christ intended to make use of the wicked act of the 
Crusaders by leading to a new entry into the Holy City, and 
that the Greeks had been justly punished for their refusal to 
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help the Crusaders and for their toleration of a mosque within 
their city. In these facts he found consolation. The existence 
of this consolation and of this rejoicing in the union which 
so many pontiffs had laboured fruitlessly to effect brings out 
into stronger relief the intensity of his conviction that the 
destruction of the rival Empire was a blunder and a crime. 
He was profoundly sad at the failure of his expedition, at the 
conquest of an Empire whose preservation would absorb all 
the force of Christendom, and at the necessary diversion of 
Christian troops from Palestine. 

We who can be wise after the event can see even more 
distinctly than Innocent how disastrous the conquest of 
Constantinople had been. The city had spent its strength in 
fighting against the hordes of Asia. Her outposts in Asia 
Minor had been carried by successive waves of barbarian in- 
vasion from the great plains of Central Asia. These waves 
had come flowing on multitudinously and overwhelmingly 
during a century and a half, pushed by the mighty movement 
of a Tartar emigration westward. Her powers had been ex- 
hausted in thus defending the first lines of Europe against a 
host whose deficiencies were immediately supplied by new- 
comers. We have seen in our recent small war in the Soudan 
what is the force which the spring-tide of fanaticism may 
supply to a horde of barbarians. The Seljukian Turks and 
the other Mahometan tribes against which the strength of the 
New Rome had been spent were still drunk with the new 
wine of their conversion to Islam, and fought with the same 
confidence of victory, recklessness of life, and even desire for 
death, with which the half-naked and ill-armed followers of 
an African Mahdi threw themselves on English bayonets. 
The legions of the New Rome withstood the rush of the 
Asiatic fanatics as steadily as did our own countrymen those 
of Africa. Again and again they succeeded in inflicting 
what was apparently a crushing defeat on the Mahometan 
armies. But the battle had to be fought again after the lapse 
of a few years, when new fanatics had come to take the place 
of those who had fallen. The flow of savage or barbarian 
hordes had, during the two centuries which preceded the 
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disaster of 1204, been as constant on the north of the Black 
Sea as it had been on the south. Bulgarians, Comans, Pat- 
chinaks, Uzes, and other non-Christian peoples had attacked 
the imperial city in the rear while she was defending European 
civilisation in Asia Minor. The Sicilian expedition and 
internal troubles, arising partly from dynastic rivalries, partly 
from the weakness which had come upon her owing to Asiatic 
influences, and especially to the weakening of the despotic 
form of government before the oligarchical had become suffi- 
ciently strong to take its place, had lessened her strength, so 
that she was not able to offer the resistance which she had 
done two centuries earlier. But she gained breathing time 
from the divisions of the Seljukian Turks and from her 
victories over the Bulgarians and the Comans, and there 
appears good reason to believe that had she not been destroyed 
by the people of the West and her organisation put an end 
to during a period of sixty years, she would have been able 
at a later period to have made a stouter, and probably a suc- 
cessful, resistance to the Ottoman l urks. That this new body 
of Mahometan invaders was able a century and a half later 
to occupy several important positions in what they called as 
their descendants still call it, Roumelia, or the territory of 
Rome, and that two centuries and a half later they were able 
to capture the New Rome itself, was due to the fatal blow 
which had been inflicted by Philip of Swabia, by Boniface of 
Montfcrrat, and by Henry Dandolo. 

That blow had been struck at the moment when the 
resources of the Empire had been expended. We ought not, 
however, to forget that its strength had been spent in 
stemming the torrent of barbarism, in fighting the battle of 
Europe against Asia, of Christianity against Moslemism. 
The Empire had maintained this struggle not altogether 
single-handed, for the efforts of the Crusaders had been on 
behalf of the same cause. But the Saracens were the special 
object of their attack, and the fact that the deliverance of the 
Holy Land was the peculiar aim set before them prevented 
anything like hearty co-operation with the Empire in attacking 
the Turks, even had there not been other reasons which made 
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such co- operation impossible. Thus the great brunt of the 
struggle fell upon the Empire alone, and, in spite of the efforts 
of rulers like Manuel to persuade the western nations to 
come to their aid, Latin and German Europe preferred to 
fight Islam in its own way rather than to make common 
cause against the common enemy. The traditional feeling in 
the West against those who recognised the sway of the 
emperor of the New Rome has affected western historians of 
this period of Constantinopolitan history. As the descen- 
dants of peoples who acknowledged the rule of the Latin 
Church we have taken our ideas and our prejudices from our 
fathers, and are in this sense all of us the sons of the 
crusaders. Western Europe has been only too ready to find 
evidence of the corruption and the effeminacy of the eastern 
capital, to recognise that Asiatic influences had lessened the 
vigour which had characterised its government during the 
centuries preceding the Crusades, and to regret that its 
Church had less power in arousing enthusiasm than had the 
sister Church of our fathers. Hence it is that justice has not 
been done to the unceasing struggle of a century and a half 
previous to 1204, made by the Greek-speaking Roman empire 
and by the Christians of Armenia and Georgia. The facts that 
have been remembered are that the Eastern Church had refused 
to accept the supremacy of the Pope ; that Constantinople was 
taken by the crusaders ; that her population was powerless to 
prevent the capture of the city in 1453 by the Ottoman Turks. 
The facts that are forgotten are that if the Turks were unable 
to find a footing in Europe until 150 years after 1204 it was 
because the Eastern Empire had made so gallant a resistance 
during a like period before 1204 ; that she received a fatal 
blow from the huge expedition called the Fourth Crusade, 
but that, recovering for a while from this blow, she was yet 
able unaided to prolong the struggle long enough to pour 
forth a stream of learning and literature over the West ; and 
that the time gained while she kept back the Turks greatly 
diminished their strength, delayed their arrival in Europe, 
and enabled the West to grow strong enough to resist the 
Ottoman Turks when, two centuries after they had made 
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good their hold upon Europe, they attained the period of 
their greatest strength, barely more than two centuries ago. 
That John Sobieski was able to drive back the Turks who 
were besieging Vienna in 1683 was due to the fact that the 
Eastern Empire had sacrificed itself as the vanguard of Europe. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the resistance of the Empire 
had had a great effect upon the Seljukian Turks. The 
terrible blows inflicted on them had diminished their strength. 
They had already begun to show signs of weakness. During 
the latter years of the century Chengiz Khan, the great 
leader of a Tartar tribe which had adopted the name of 
Mongol, 1 had commenced his terrible career, and the attention 
of the Turks was in 1204 already turned away from the 
Empire to that of the more serious danger which threatened 
them in their rear. The capture of Constantinople by the 
western crusaders enabled the Turks to survive that danger. 
Had the Empire not been destroyed there is good reason to 
believe that it would have shortly recovered its strength, have 
continued its struggle, and that the Turks, with Chengiz 
Khan on one side and the imperial troops on the other, would 
have been annihilated. 

The continual attacks of the Seljuks, while they had weak- 
ened the Empire, yet enable us to see how great had been its 
strength. The marches of Pizarro in the New World, of the 
Ten Thousand of Alexander, and at this very time of Chengiz 
Khan into China and subsequently into Transoxiana, were 
all easy, since they were through states which had become 
demoralised. No such demoralisation existed, and conse- 
quently no such march was possible under the rule of the 
New Rome. The Turks had to fight their way inch by inch, 
to hold what they captured against continual harassment, 
and, as I have so often repeated, were only able to maintain a 
settlement in Asia Minor because their numbers were con- 
tinually recruited by fresh bands of immigrants into the 
country they had captured. 

1 The soldiers of Chengiz Khan repudiated the name Tartars as that of a 
people they had conquered, and called themselves Mongols. Notwithstanding 
the repudiation they were of Tartar origin. - Osborn’s Islam under the Khalifs of 
Baghdad^ 372. 
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The results of the Fourth Crusade upon European 
civilisation were altogether disastrous. The light of Greek 
civilisation, which Byzantium had kept burning for nearly 
nine centuries after Constantine had chosen it as his capital, 
was suddenly extinguished. The hardness, the narrowness 
and the Hebraicism of western civilisation were left to de- 
velopc themselves with little admixture from the joyousness 
and the beauty of Greek life. Everyone knows that the 
Turkish conquest of Constantinople dispersed throughout the 
West a knowledge of Greek literature, and that such know- 
ledge contributed largely to the bringing about of the 
Reformation and of modern ways of thought. One cannot 
but regret that the knowledge of Greek literature was so 
dearly bought. If the dispersion of a few Greeks, members 
of a conquered and therefore despised race, but yet carrying 
their precious manuscripts and knowledge among hostile 
peoples, could produce so important a result, what effect 
might not reasonably have been hoped for if the great crime 
against which Innocent protested had not been committed ? 
Western Europe saw the sparks of learning dispersed among 
its people. The light which had been continuously burning 
in a never forgotten and, among the literary class, a scarcely 
changed language, had been put out. The crime of the 
Fourth Crusade handed over Constantinople and the Balkan 
peninsula to six centuries of barbarism, and rendered futile 
the attempts of Innocent and subsequent statesmen to recover 
Syria and Asia Minor to Christendom and civilisation. If 
we would understand the full significance of the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople, we must try to realise what 
might now be the civilisation of Western Europe if the 
Romania of six centuries ago had not been destroyed. One 
may picture not only the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and the 
Marmora surrounded by progressive and civilised nations, but 
even the eastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean 
given back again to good government and a religion which is 
not a barrier to civilisation. 
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Page 35, line 13, after the first emperor add of note. 

„ 9°» >> 3 if or Alexis Angelos read Isaac Angelos. 
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Eyoub mosque, 304 

Flemish fleet separates from the 
crusading force, 260 
Foreigners, conditions under which 
they lived in the Empire, 140 
Francopolous, piracy of, 112 
Frederic Barbarossa, crusade of, 
47, 123; his victories, 48; his 
destructive march through the 
Empire, 52 ; comes into conflict 
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FUL 

with Isaac’s troops, 125 ; his 
death, 126 

Fulk preaches the fourth crusade, 
228 


Galata, derivation of the name, 
178 note ; occupied by the cru- 
saders, 301 ; confused with Pera, 
319 note 

Genoese, treaties of Manuel I. with 
the, 164 

George, king of Georgia, wars 
against the Turks, 45 

Georgia, conquest of, by Alparslan, 
26 

Gibbon, error of, as to the meeting - 
place of the first Nicene Council, 
36 note 

Godfrey de Bouillon, crusade of, 35 

Greek Christians, character of their 
regard for relics, 364 

Greek language, 3, 141, 388 note 

Greeks, municipal spirit of the, 4 ; 
its influence on the duration of 
the Empire, 5 j their mercantile 
tendencies, 9 ; their theory of 
government, it>. 

Gregory VII., Pope, his appeals 
on behalf of the Eastern emperor, 
32 

Gyrolemna, the camping-ground of 
the Crusaders, 303, 304 


Hagia Sophia, 183, 352 ; plundered 
by the crusaders, 353 
Hagiochristophorides, a creature of 
Andronicos I. , 82, 84 ; killed by 
Isaac Angelos, 85 

Henry VI. of Germany, crusade of, 
x 3° 

Henry of Sicily claims imperial 
territory, 139 
Hippodrome, the, 185 
Hopf, Charles, historical collection 
of, 265 

Huns, the, 51 ; attack the Empire, 
52 


Iconium, origin of the Sultans of, 
30 ; recovered by Manuel I. , 45 ; 
captured by Frederic Barbarossa, 
48, 125 

Innocent III., Pope, endeavours to 
impose Roman authority on the 
Eastern Church, 1 31 ; character 


ISA 

of, 223 ; his zeal for the deliver- 
ance of the Holy Land, 225 ; 
appeals to Alexis III. , 226; agrees 
conditionally to the contract 
between the crusaders and the 
Venetians, 235 ; declines to aid 
Alexis IV., 274, 277 ; excom- 
municates the Venetians, 284 ; 
grants a conditional absolution to 
the crusading army, ib . ; appeals 
to the army, 285 ; condemns the 
expedition to Constantinople, 
287 ; his indignation at the first 
attack of Constantinople, 379 ; 
replies to the Emperor Baldwin’s 
letter, 381 ; denounces the con- 
duct of the conquerors, 382 ; his 
anger against the Venetians, 
383 ; reprimands Cardinal Peter 
Capuano, 385 ; reproaches Boni- 
face, 386 ; asks the Russians to 
submit to the Roman See, 387 ; 
tone of his letters relative to the 
Conquest, 397 

Iran, the term, 15 note 

Isaac, a pretender, 99 

Isaac Comnenos Sebastocrator in 
possession of Cyprus, 82, 89; mur- 
der of his sureties by Andronicos 

1., 82 ; refuses submission to Isaac 

11., 95; imprisoned by Richard I., 
96, 129; attempts to obtain the 
imperial throne, 107 ; his offences 
against the English king, 128 

Isaac II. makes an alliance with 
Saladin, 46, 125; his war with 
the Wallachs, 58, 91 ; defends 
Nicasa against Andronicos I., 8 1 ; 
supposed prediction of a sooth- 
sayer concerning him, 84 ; kills 
Hagiochristophorides, 85 ; pro- 
claimed emperor by the people, 
ib. ; yields Andronicos to popular 
fury, 88 ; his character, ib. , 100; 
his difficulties with the Sicilians, 
90 ; his conversation with his 
prisoner Count Baldwin, ib. \ 
defeat of liis army by the Wal- 
lachs, 91 ; quells the revolt of 
Branas, 92 ; despatches an expe- 
dition to Cyprus against Isaac 
Comnenos, 96 ; marches against 
the revolted Wallachs and Bul- 
garians, ib., 101 ; attempts upon 
the throne during his reign, 97 ; 
his misgovernment, 100 ; deposed 
and imprisoned by his brother 
Alexis, 101 ; his treaties with the 
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Venetians, 252; restored to the 
throne, 312 ; confirms the con- 
tract between his son Alexis and 
the crusaders, 314; his condition 
after the restoration, 322 ; his 
death, 330 

Isabella, wife of Humphrey of 
Thoron, married to Conrad of 
Montferrat, 127 

Italian colonies in Constantinople, 
156 ; jealousies among them, 

is* 

Italian pirates, ravages by, 166 
Ivan, a Wallachian, revolt of, 
104 


Jerusalem captured by the cru- 
saders, 40 ; by Saladin, 46 

Jesus Christ contrasted with Ma- 
homet, 18 ; letters of, to Abga- 
rus, 87 

Jews, condition of, in Constanti- 
nople, 179 

John, king of Bulgaria, seeks coro- 
nation from Pope Innocent III., 
59 


Kaikiiosro, Sultan of Iconium, 
allures emigrants from Greece, 
109 ; becomes a citizen of Con- 
stantinople, no 
Kalomodios, a banker, 216 
Kanabos, Nicolas, chosen emperor, 
328 

Kars attacked by Togrul, 25 ; 

ceded to Alparslan, 26 
Kilidji Arslan I., Sultan, 35 
Kilidji Arslan II., led prisoner to 
Constantinople, 44 ; offers assis- 
tance to Barbarossa’s crusaders, 
47, 124 ; plunders Thrace, 91 


Lapardas, general, deprived of 
sight, 80 

Lascaris, Theodore, 31 1 ; tries to 
rally the citizens after the capture 
of the city, 344 

Latins, settlements of, in the 
Empire, 156 ; their number in 
Constantinople in 1 1 80 j their 
quarters in the city, 1 78 

Latin colonists, Attacks upon the, 
76, 95, 136, 165 ; take sides in 
the dynastic struggles, 76, 165 ; 
their violence towards the Greeks 


MAN 

on the capture of the city, 

345 

Latin language, 3, 141 ; always 
understood in seaports, 156 
Leo the Deacon, his account of 
Swendoslav’s freebooting expedi- 
tion, 151 

Leo II., king, revival of Arme- 
nian national life under, 2 ; helps 
Frederic Barbarossa’s crusaders, 
48 

Lingua franca, the, 156 
Louis VII., crusade of, 121 
Louis IX., his punning allusion to 
the Tartars, 15 note 


Macedonia, settlement of Wal* 
lachs in, 57 

Mahomet, character of, more at- 
tractive to barbarous men than 
that of Jesus, 18 

Mahometanism, early successes of, 
17; explanation of its founder’s 
influence, 18 ; its teaching con- 
trasted with that of Christianity, 

20 ; makes its converts fighters, 

21 \ destructive of family life, 22 

Mahsoud, Sultan of Icomum, vie* 

tories of, 44 

Mahsud, Sultan of Angora, reduces 
Dadybra, 108 

Malek-Adel, Sultan of Egypt, 
effects a treaty with Venice, 263 

Malek Shah, son of Alparslan, reign 
of, 29 

Malek Shah (Saison), Sultan of 
Iconium, defeated by Alexis I. , 

41 

Mankaphas, Theodore, revolt of, 98 

Manuel I. , accession of, 43 ; brings 
Kilidji Arslan to Constantinople, 
44 ; defeated by the Turks, 45, 
64 ; unpopular with his subjects, 
63 ; his Latin tendencies, 64 ; 
neglects the maintenance of the 
fleet, ib. ; his successes in war, 
65; how he succeeded to the 
crown, 68 ; quarrel between him 
and his cousin Andronicos, 69 ; 
his relations with Kilidji Arslan 
resented by the Crusaders, 121 ; 
his policy towards the Latin colo- 
nists, 163 ; his palace of Bla- 
chern, 180 

Manuel, son of Andronicos I., 
frustrates a cruel sentence of his 
father, 84 
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MAN 

Manzikert, defeat of Togrul at, 25; 

captured by Alparslan, 26 
Maria, widow of Manuel I. , assumes 
the regency, 66 ; brought to trial 
and executed, 78 

Maria Porphyrogenita, unsuccessful 
plot of, against the protosebastos 
Alexis, 66 ; fight of her partisans 
in her defence, 67 ; poisoned by 
Andronicos Comnenos, 77 
Martin, Abbot, theft of relics by, 357 
Meander, Turks defeated by King 
Conrad on the, 43 
Mercenaries, employment of, 212 
Michael VII. makes a suicidal 
treaty with Suliman, Sultan of 
Iconium, 32 

Michael, a pretender, 107 
Mogul, the term, 15 note 
Montferrat family, its connection 
with the East, 271 
Montfort, Simon de, sympathises 
with the Zara deputation, 254 ; 
refuses to accompany the cru- 
saders to Constantinople, 283 
Morosini, Thomas, elected Patriarch 
of the Eastern Church, 383 
Mosynopolis, 389 note 
Mourtzouphlos (Alexis V. Ducas), 
328 ; entraps Alexis IV. into his 
power, 329 ; crowned emperor, 
330 j his preparations for defend- 
ing the city, ib. ; his rencontre 
with a foraging party of cru- 
saders, 332 ; narrowly escapes 
capture, 334 ; flees from the city 
before the crusaders, 345 ; cap- 
tured and executed by the Latins, 


Navy, neglect of the, 174, 210 
Nevelon, Bishop, declares Baldwin 
elected emperor, 375 
Nicsea captured by the Seljukian 
Turks, 33 ; siege of, by Godfrey 
de Bouillon, 36 ; taken posses- 
sion of by Alexis, 39 ; recon- 
quered by the Turks, 41 ; be- 
sieged by Andronicos I., 80 
Nicephorus III., ^3 
Nicetas accompanies Isaac II. on 
an expedition against the Walla- 
chians and Bulgarians, 96 ; tone 
of his annals, 219; denounces the 
crimes committed by the cru- 
saders, 346 ; his escape with his 
family, 349 ^ Greek of, 388 note 


ROM 

Olaf, freebooting expedition of, 
against Constantinople, 150 
Osmanli, the term, 14 note 


Palestine conquered by Saladin, 
46 

Patchinaks, the, 55 ; their attacks 
on the Empire, 56 ; invade Ma- 
cedonia, 104 

Peasantry, destruction of the, 210 
Pera, confusion of, with Galata, 
319 note 

Peter Capuano, Cardinal, protests 
against the attack of Zara, 248 ; 
advocates the cause of Alexis IV. 
with Innocent III., 276 ; rebuked 
by the Pope, 385 
Petrion, the, 187, 339 note 
Philip of Swabia married to the 
daughter of Isaac II,, 2395 his 
reasons for supporting the cause 
of Alexis IV. , 269 ; assumes a 
leading part in the direction of 
the crusade, 278 ; his proposals 
submitted to a parliament of cru- 
saders at Zara, 279 ; was he pro- 
posed ns Emperor of the New 
Rome ? 373 

Fhilippa, daughter of Raymond of 
Antioch, enamoured of Androni- 
cos Comnenos, 72 
Philomelium, capture of, by Alexis 
Ej 4 i 

Pisan colonists, 163 ; attacked by 
the Constantinople mob, 318 
Protosebastos, the title, 100 note 


Rayah, signification of, 31 note 

Relics, wealth of Constantinople in, 
187 ; pillage of, by the crusaders, 
355 ; the Greek Christian’s view 
of, 364 

Religious tolerance in Constanti- 
nople, 179 

Reliquaries, Greek, valuable nature 
of, 87 

Reynier of Montferrat, his marriage 
with the daughter of Manuel I. , 
272 

Richard I. conquers Cyprus, 96, 
128 

Roger II. of Sicily makes war on 
the Empire, 134 

Romaic language, the term, 3 

Roman Church, its differences with 
the Eastern, 1 1 5, 1 31 
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Romania, the name, 3 
Romanian language, 156 
Romanos, a Russian commander, 105 
Rome, survival of the name in the 
East, 3 *, how foreigners were 
ruled under, 142 

Rome, New, the name still acknow- 
ledged by the Patriarch of the 
Orthodox Church, 3 
Roum, origin of the sultans of, 30 ; 

extent of the kingdom, 34 
Roumania, the name, 54 
Roumelia,.the name, 3 
Roux, Nicholas, his mission to the 
crusaders, 298 

Russia, mission sent by Innocent 
III. to, 387 

Russian Czar an analogue of a 
Byzantine emperor, 6 
Russians help Alexis III. against 
the Comans, 105 ; often called 
Warings, 149 


Saison defeated by Alexis I., 41 
Saladin, alliance of, with the Em- 
pire, 46, 138 

Salonica sacked by the Sicilians, 89, 
138 ; recaptured by Isaac Angelos, 
90, 139; Latin settlements at, 
157; demanded of Baldwin by 
Boniface, 388 ; surrenders to 
Baldwin, 391 ; handed over to 
Boniface, 392 

Saracens, allowed freedom of wor- 
ship in Constantinople, 179 ; 
their mosque attacked by cru- 
saders, 320 

Scott, Sir Walter, his descriptions 
of Constantinople, 1 54 note 
Scythians, probable identity of the 
Turks with the, 14 
Sebastocrator, the title, 100 note 
Seljukian empire, successive divi- 
sions of, 30, 47 
Seljuks, the, 16, see Turks 
Servians, early settlements of, 54 ; 
revolt against the Empire, 59 ; 
achieve independence, ib. ; de- 
feated by Isaac II., 97 
Sicily, wars of, against the Eastern 
Empire, 89, 133 

Slavs, early settlement of, in the 
Balkan peninsula, 51 ; driven 
into Dalmatia and Illyria by the 
Avars, 53 

Spyridonaces, John, a pretender, 

107 


TUR 

Stamboul, derivation of the name, 
177 note 

Strumnitza ceded to Ivan, 104 
Stryphnos, Michael, admiral, III 
Succession, lax law of, 89 
Suliman, the first Sultan of Iconium, 
30; allures the Greek peasants 
by abolishing landlordism, 31 ; 
his treaty with Michael VII., 32 ; 
extent of his kingdom, 34; his 
progress checked by Alexis I., 35 
Sultans often the sons of Christian 
slaves, 1 10 note 

Swendoslav, expedition of, against 
the Empire, 151 ; his interview 
with John Zemiskes, 152 


Tancred, expedition of, against 
the Empire, 137 ; sacks Salonica, 
138 ; defeated by Isaac II., 139 
Tanisman, invasion of the Empire 
by, 42 

Tartar, the term, 15 note 
Theobald of Champagne appointed 
leader of the fourth crusade, 229; 
his death, 238 

Theodora, widow of King Baldwin, 
her amour with Andronicos Com- 
nenos, 72 

Theodora, sister of Isaac II., mar- 
ried to Conrad of Montferrat, 127 
note 

Theodore Angelos deprived of 
sight, 81 

Theodore Castamonites, 100 
Thessaly, how named in the chro- 
nicles, 57 

Thrace harassed by the Comans, 
56, 105 ; by the Wallachs, 58, 
91 ; by the Turks, 91 
Togrul attacks Armenia, 25 ; in- 
vades the Empire, ib . ; becomes 
Caliph, 26 

Turan, the term, 15 note 
Turcoman, derivation of the word, 
15 note 

Turcomans, the, a likeness of the 
ancient Turks, 16 

Turkish empire compared with the 
Greek, 215 

Turks, origin of the, 14 ; obscurity 
. of their early history, 1 5 ; the 
Seljuks, 16; embrace Mahome- 
tanism, 24 ; invade Asia Minor, 
2 7 ; divide their empire l>etween 
Malek and Suliman, 30 ; settle 
in Asia Minor, 32.; obtain pos- 
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UZE 

session of Nicaea, 33 ; reach the 
Marmora, ib. ; their successes 
attract the attention of Pope 
Gregory VII., 34 ; their struggles 
with the crusaders, 36, 43 ; re- 
newal of their numbers after de- 
feat, 40 ; defeat the Emperor 
Manuel, 45, 64 ; make a further 
division of their empire, 47 ; 
effects of their invasion on the 
condition of the Empire, 48 ; 
their wars with Alexis III., 108 ; 
their sultans often the sons of 
Christian slaves, no note ; stu- 
pendous character of their conflict 
with the Empire, 172 


Uzes, the, a Turkish people, 156 


Varangians, see Warings 

Vaux, Abbot of, forbids the attack 
upon Zara, 255 

Venice, reproduction of Byzantine 
life in, 1 1 ; helps the Empire 
against Robert Wiscard, 1 32, 
161 ; commerce of, with the Em- 
pire, 160 ; Venetians make com- 
mon cause with the Empire, 161 ; 
extraordinary commercial privi- 
lege granted them by Alexis I., 
162; expelled by John Comnenos, 
ib. ; policy of Manuel I. towards 
them, 163 ; jealous of other 
Latin colonists, 167 ; makes war 
against the Empire, ib. ; growth 
of her hostility to Constanti- 
nople, 169, 232 ; chosen as the 
port of departure of the fourth 
crusade, 231 ; her contract with 
the crusaders, 234 ; the crusaders 
in, 241 ; proposes the attack of 
Zara, 244 ; joins the crusade, 250 ; 
concludes a treaty with Egypt, 
263 ; excommunicated by Inno- 
cent III., 284 ; her fleet attacks 
Constantinople, 305 ; charged 
with taking an undue share of 
spoil, 360; purchases the rights 


ZEM 

of Boniface, 390; her gains by 
the conquest of Constantinople, 
395 

Vermilion, the imperial colour, 330 
note 

Villehardouin, his account of the 
fourth crusade, 242, 244; his 
interview with Isaac II., 313 


Wallachs, the, 57 ; their suc- 
cesses against the Empire, 58, 
91 ; establish with the Bulgarians 
a Wallachio-Bulgarian state, 59 ; 
revolt against Isaac II., 91, 96 ; 
give trouble to Alexis III., 104 
Warings or Varangians, connection 
of, with England, 149 ; succes- 
sive treaties made with them by 
the Empire, I $0 ; furnish a body- 
guard for the emperor, 152 ; 
their weapon, 153; their respect 
for women, 154; fidelity of the 
guard, 155 

William I. of Sicily, his war 
against the Empire, 134 
William II. of Sicily makes war on 
the Empire, 135 

William of Tyre, his account of the 
Turks, 16 note ; preaches the 
third crusade, 123 
Wiscard, Robert, attacks the Em- 
pire, 34, 133, 161 

Woman, social position of, in Con- 
stantinople, 201 


Zara, attack of, proposed by the 
Venetians to the crusaders, 244 ; 
offer of its citizens to surrender 
withdrawn, 254; captured, 255; 
explanations of the expedition to, 
given by contemporary writers, 
260 ; destroyed by the Vene- 
tians, 290 ; convention of, sub- 
mitted to the crusading army, 
291 

Zemiskes, John, defeats Swcndo- 
slav, 151 
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Doyle's The English in America 

Epochs of Ancient History 

Modern History 

Freeman's Historical Geography of Europe .... 

Fronde's History of England 

Short Studies 

* The English in Ireland 

Gardiner's History of England, 1603-42 

- ■» Outline of English History 

Grant's University of Edinburgh 

Gr evil It's Journal 

Hickson's Ireland in the 17th Century.. 

Leckfs History of England 

■■ - - ■ European Morals 

Rationalism in Europe 

Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland . . 

L ewes’ History ( of Philosophy. 

Longman's Lectures on History of England .... 

Life and Times of Edward III. .... 

■■ ■ 1 — — Frederick the Great 

Macaulay's Complete Works 

Critical and Historical Essays .... 

— History of England 

Speeches 

Maunders Historical Treasury 

Pdaxwell’s Don J ohn of Austria 

May^s Constitutional Hist, of Eng. 1760-1870 . . 

Democracy in Europe 

MerivaU's Fall of the Roman Republic 

, General History of Rome .......... 

Romans under the Empire 

The Roman Triumvirates 

Fawlinsvn's Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy. . 
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MEDICINE and SURGERY. 

Bull's Hint* to Mothers « 7 

Maternal Management of Children 7 

Coats' Manual of Pathology 7 

Dickinson s Diseases of the Kidney 9 

Erichscns Concussion of the Spine 9 

— Science and Art of Surgery . 9 

Gar rod's Materia Medina 10 

Treatise on Gout to 

H award's Orthopaedic Surgery 21 . 

Hewitt's Diseases of Women 22 

Mechanic. System of Uterine Pathology 12 


Husband's Questions in Anatomy....'. . 12 

Jones' The Health of the Senses 13 

Little's In-Knee Distortion . . .* 14 

Liveing's Works'on Skin Diseases ............ 14 

Longmore' s Gunshot Injuries 14 

Mackenzie's Use of the Laryngoscope.". . 15 
Macnantara's Diseases of Himalayan Districts . . 15 

Morchead’s Disease in India . . *7 

Murchison' s Continued Fevers of Great Britain. 18 

Diseases of the Liver j8 

Paget's Clinical Lectures, and Essays 18 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology 28 

Pereira's Materia Medica 18 

Qtiairis Dictionary of Medicine 20 

Salter’s Dental Pathblogy and Surgery 20 

Smith’s Handbook for Mid wives ax 

Thomson’s Conspectus, by Birk&tt 22 

Watson’s Principles and Practice of Physic .... 23 

West’s Diseases of Infancy £nd Childhood 33 


JUDlUALi U.UU rUul x lUAJu cXHtUU- 

SOPHY, FINANCE, &c. ^ 

Abbott’s Elements of Logic . . . v , . , . .V. . . 4 

A mos' Science of Jurisprudence. . . . L ... T ..... . 4 

Aristotle's Works 5 

Bacon's Essays, with Notesj^kJy Abbott 5 

1 by Hunter 5 

1 — ■ - by Whately 5 

Letters, Life, and Occasional Works. ... 5 

Promus of Formularies 5 

Works 5 

Bagchot's Economic Studies 5 

Bain’s (Prof.) Philosophical Works 6 

De Tocqucville' s Democracy in America. ....... 8 

Devas' Groundwork of Economics ............ 8 

Hume's Philosophical Works xa 

Jefferies' The Story of My Heart 13 

Justinian's Institutes, by T. S^ndars . . . 13 

Hunt's Critique of Practical Reason 13 

Lang's Custom and Myth .' 13 

Leslie's Political and Moral Philosophy 14 

Lewis' Authority in Matters of Opinion .... ..... . 14 

Lubbock's Origin of Civilisation 14 
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MENTAL and POLITICAL PHILO 
SOPHY, FINANCE, &C. — continued. 


Mail coifs (H. IJ.) Works ...» 15 

Mil? s (James) Phenomena of the Human Mind x6 

M ills (j. S.) Logic -Killick’s Handbook to 13 

Works 17 

M buck's Introduction to Logic 17 

Morell s Handbook of Logic . 17 

Stebohyt's English Village Community ........ 20 

Sully' s Outlines of Psychology 21 

Swinburne's Picture Logic 21 

Thomson's Laws of Thought 22 

Twiss on the Rights and Duties of Nations .... 22 

Whately's Elements of Logic 23 

Elements of Rhetoric 23 

Zeller's Works on Greek Philosophy 24 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

Arnold.' s (Dr.) Miscellaneous Works 

A. K. H. B ., Essays and Contributions of 

Bagehot's Literary Studies 

Beaconsfield Birthday Book (The) 

Beaconsfield s Wit and Wisdom 

Evans' Bronze Implements of Great Britain .... 

Farrar's Language and Languages 

French's Drink in England 

Hassell s Adulteration of Food 

Johnson's Patentee’s Manual 

Longman’s Magazine 

Macaulay's (Ford) Works. Selections from . . . ♦ 

MUllcr's (Ma.v) Works. 

Smith's (Sydney) Wit und Wisdom 

Sullivan's Stray Shots 
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NATURAL HISTORY (POPULAR), 

Dixon's Rural Bird Life 

I I or twig's (Dr. (?.) Works 

Maunder* s Treasury of Natural History 

Stanley's Familiar History of Birds 

Wood's (Rev. J. C.) Works 
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POETICAL WORKS. 

Bailey's Festus 5 

Goethe's Faust, translated by Birds 11 

translated by Webb n 

with Notes by Selss 11 

Homer's Iliad, translated by Cayley 13 

translated by Green 13 

Jngelow's Poetical Works 12 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Lays of Ancient Rome ...... 15 

Pennells ‘ From Grave to Gay ’ 18 

Rentiers Voices from Flower-Land 20 

Shakespeare , Bowdler’s Family Edition 21 

Southey's Poetical Works 21 

Virgil’s iEneid, translated by Conington ...... 23 

Poems, translated by Conington 23 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

Dead Shot (The), by Marksman 8 

Francis' Book on Angling 10 

Jefferies' Red Deer 13 

Longman's Chess Openings 14 

Pole’s The Modern Game of Whist 19 

Ronalds' Fly- Fisher’s Entomology 20 

Walked s The Correct Card 23 

Wilcocks' The Sea-Fisherman 23 

SCIENTIFIC WORKS (General). 

Arnott's Elements of Physics 5 

Batierman’s Descriptive Mineralogy 22 

■ Systematic Mineralogy J 22 

Braude's Dictionary of Science &c. 7 

Ganot's Natural Philosophy 10 

Physics 10 

Grove's Correlation of Physical Forces 1 1 

Hanghton's Lectures on Physical Geography . . 1 1 

Helmholtz' Scientific Lectures 12 

Hullah's History of Modern Music 12 

■ — Transition Period of Musical History. . 12 

Kelleds Lake Dwellings of Switzerland 13 

Kerls Treatise on Metallurgy 13 

* Knowledge ’ Library (The) 19 

Lloyd’s Treatise on Magnetism 14 

Macfarren’s Lectures on Harmony 13 

Maunder* s Scientific Treasury x 6 

Proctor* s (X, A .) Works 19 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS (General)-*™/. 

R utley’s The Study of Rocks 22 

Smith's Air and Rain 21 

Text Books of Science 22 

Tyndall’s (Prof.) Works 22 


THEOLOGY and RELIGION. 

Arnold’s (Dr.) Sermons 

Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge .......... 

Boultbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles 

Browne's Exposition of the 39 Articles 

Calvert's Wife’s Manual "I . 

Christ our Ideal 

Colenso’s Pentateuch and Book of Joshua 

Condor’s Handbook to the Bible 

Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul 

Davidson' s Introduction to the New Testament 

Dewes' Life and Letters of St. Paul 

Edersheim's Jesus the Messiah 

Ellicott's Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles . . 

Lectures on the Life of Our Lord .... 

Plwald's Antiquities of Israel 

History of Israel 

Gospel (The) for the Nineteenth Century 

Hobart's Medical Language of St. Luke 

Hopkins’ Christ the Consoler 

Jukes' (Reeif. A.) Works 

Kalisch's Bible Studies 

Commentary on the Old Testament . . 

Keary's Outlines of Primitive Belief 

Ly 1 a Get muuicu 

Manning's Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost 
Martineau's Endeavours after the Christian Life 

1 Hours of Thought 

Monsells Spiritual Songs 

Mailer's (Max) Origin and Growth of Religion . 

Science of Religion 

Paley’s Christian Evidences, & c„ by Potts .... 
Psaltns (The) of David, translated by Seymour. . 

Rogers' Defence of the Eclipse of Faith 

- — The Eclipse of Faith 

Sewell s Night Lessons from Scripture 

Passing Thoughts on Religion 

Preparation for Holy Communion .... 

Smith’s Shipwreck of St. Paul 

Supernatural Religion 

. Taylor’s (Jeremy) Entire Works 
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TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, GUIDE 


BOOKS, &c. 

Aldridge's Ranch Notes 4 

Alpine Club (The) Map of Switzerland 4 

Baker's Eight Years in Ceylon 5 

Ritle and Hound in Ceylon 5 

Balls Alpine Guide 4 

Brassey's (Lady) Works 7 

Crawford' s Across the Pampas and the Andes . . 1 

Freeman's United States 10 

H assails San Remo 11 

Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places 12 

Johnston' s Dictionary of Geography X3 

Maunder s Treasury of Geography 16 

Miller’s Wintering in the Riviera 17 

Three in Norway 22 


WORKS of FICTION. 

Anstey s (F.) The Black Poodle, &c., . . . 

Antinous, by George Taylor 

Atelier du Lys (The) 

Atherstone Priory 

Beaconsfeld s (Lord) Novels and Tales . 

Burgomaster’s Family (The) 

Elsa and her Vulture 

Harte's (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods . 

On the Frontier >. . 

Mademoiselle Mori 

Modern Novelist’s Library (The) 

Oliphant's (Mrs.) In Trust 

Pay ns Thicker than Water 

Sewells (Miss) Stories and Tales 

Six Sisters of the Valleys (The) 

Sturgis' My Friends and I 

Trollope's (Anthony) Barchester Towers 

— — t; The Warden . . • . . 

Unawares.. 

Whyte-M elvi lie's (Major) Novels. . . . «. • 
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ABBEY and OVERTON.— The Eng- 

lis ii Church in tiir Eighteenth 
Cbi\TURY. By the Kev. C. J. Abkky 
and the Rev. J. II. Overton. 2 vols. 
8vo, 36*. 

ABBOTT. — The Elements of 
Logic . Iiy T. K. Abbott, B.I), i2mo. 
2s. 6 d. sewed, or 3s, cloth. 

ACTON. — Modern Cookery for 

Private Families , reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully 
tested Receipts. By Eliza Acton. 
With upwards of 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo. 4J, 6d. 

A. K. H. B. — The Essays and Con- 
tributions of A. K, H. 2 ?. — Uniform 
Cabinet Editions in crown 8vo. 

Autumn Holidays, 3 s. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths, 
3s. 6 d. 

Commonplace Philosopher, 3s. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort, 3s, 6d. 

Critical Essays, 3s. 6d. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. 

Three Series, 3s . 6d. each. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities, 
3s. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town, 3*. 6 d. 

Lessons of Middle Age, 3s. 6 d. 

Our Little Life. Two Series, 3s . 6d. each. 
Present Day Thoughts, 3*. 6 d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. Three 
Series, 3J. 6d. each. 

Seaside Musings, 3 s. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons, 3 s. 6d. 

ALDRIDGE. — Ranch Notes in 
Kansas , Colorado , the Indian 
Territory and Northern Texas . 
By Reginald Aldridge. Crown 8vo. 
with 4 Illustrations engraved on Wood by 
G. Pearson, 5*. 


ALLEN . — Flowers and their Pedi- 
grees. By Grant Allen. With 50 
Illustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 
8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

ALPINE CLUB ( The ). — Guides and 
Maps. 

The Alpine Guide. By John 
Ball, M.R.I.A. Post 8vo. with Maps 
and other Illustrations : — 

The Eastern Alps , 10 s. 6 d. 

Central Alps , including all the 

Oberland District, *js. 6d. 

Western Alps , including Mont 
Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 6s. 6d. 

The Alpine Cl ub Map of Switzer- 
land , on the Scale of Four Miles to 
an Inch. Edited by R. C. Nichols, 
F.R.G.S. 4 Sheets in Portfolio, 42s. 
coloured, or 34^. uncoloured. 

Enlarged Alpine Club Map of 
the Swiss and Italian Alps , on the 
Scale of Three English Statute Miles to 
One Incl <, in 8 Sheets, price is, 6d. each. 

On Alpine Travelling and tiie 
Geo log) of the Alps . Price is. 
Either o the Three Volumes or Parts of 
the ‘ Alf ine Guide ’ may be had with this 
Introduc don prefixed, is. extra. 

AMOS .— Vi t orks by Sheldon Amos 9 
MA . 

A Primer of the English Con - 
stitution and Government. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 

A Systematic View of the 
Science of Jurisprudence. 8vo. i8j. 

Fifty Years of the English 
Con st 1 ruriorr, 1 830 - 1 880 . Crown 8vo . 
ior. 6d, 
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ANSTEY. — The Black Poodle , and 
other Stories. By F. Anstey, Author of 
‘Vice-Versa.’ Witl* Frontispiece by G. 
Du Maurier and Initial Letters by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ANTINOUS. — An Historical Romance 

of the Roman Empire. By George 
Tayi.or (Professor Hausrath). Trans- 
lated from the German by J. D. M. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

ARISTOPHANES. — The Achak- 

nians of Aristophanes. Translated 
into English Verse by Robert Yelver- 
ton Tyrrell, M.A. Dublin. Crown 
8vo. 2.s. 6d. 

ARISTOTLE. — The JV or a :s of. 

The Politics , G. Bekker’s Greek 
Text of Books I. III. IV. (VII.) with 
an English Translation by W. E. 
Bolland, M.A. ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A. Lang, M.A, Crown 8vo. 

7 s. 6d. 

The Ethics ; Greek Text, illustrated 
with Essays and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. M.A. LL.D. 2 vols. 
8 vo. 32 s. 

The Nicoma chea n Ethics , Newly 
Translated into English. By Robert 
Williams, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD. — JVorks by Thomas 

Arnold , D.D. Late Head- master of 
Rugby School. 

Introductory Lectures on Mo- 
dern History, delivered in 1841 and 
1842. 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

Sermons Preached mostly in 
the Chapel of Rugby School. 6 
vols. crown 8vo. 30s. or separately, $s. 
each. 

Miscellaneous JVorks. 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

ARNOLD. — Works by Thomas 
Arnold , M.A. 

A Manual of English Litera- 
ture , Historical and Critical. By 
Thomas Arnold, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
7 s. 6d. 

English Poetry and Prose: a 
Collection of Illustrative Passages from 
the Writings of English Authors, from 
the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Time. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

ARNOTT. — The Elements of Phy- 
sics or Natural Philosophy. By 
Neil Arnott, M.D. Edited by A. Bain, 
LL.D. and A. S. Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. 
Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 12 s, 6d. 


ASHBY. — Notes on Physiology 
for the Use of Students Preparing 
for Examination. With 120 Wood- 
cuts. By Henry Ashby, M.D. Lond., 
Physician to the General Hospital for Sick 
Children, Manchester. Fcp. 8vo. 5 j. 

AYRE. -The Treasury of Bible 
Knowledge; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other 
matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scripture. By the Rev. J. Ayre, 
M.A. With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

BACON . — The JVorks and Life of. 
Complete JVorks , Collected and 
Edited by R, L. Ellis, M.A . J. 
Spedding, M.A. and I>. D. Heath. 

7 vols, 8vn, ^3, 13.*, 6 d. 

Letters and Life , including all 
ms Occasional I Yorks. Collected 
and Edited, with a Commentary, by J. 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 4s. 

The Essays; with Annotations. 
By Richard Whately, D.D., sometime 
Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

The Ess a ys ; with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 6s. The 
Text and Index only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 
price 2 s. 6d. 

The Essays ; with Critical and 
Illustrative Notes, and other Aids for 
Students. By the Rev. John Hunter, 
M.A, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 d. 

The Promus of Formularies and 

Elegancies , illustrated by Passages from 
Shakespeare. By Mrs. II. Pott 
Preface by E. A. Abbott, D.D. 8\c 

1 6 s. 

BAGEHOT. — JVorks by JValter 
B age iiot, M.A. 

Biographical Studies. 8vo. 12 s. 
Economic Studies. 8vo. iol 6 d. 
Literary Studies . 2 vols. 8vo. 

Portrait. 28 j. 

BAILEY. — Pest us, a Poem. By 
Philip James Bailey. Crown 8vo. 
12 s, 6d. 

BAKER.— Works by Sir Samuel 
JV. Baker , M.A. 

Eight Years in Ceylon . Crown 

8vo. Woodcuts. 5 j*. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
CEYLON. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, fs. 
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BAIN. — Works bV Alexander 
Bain , LL.D. 

Mental and Moral Science ; a 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo. los. 6 d. 

The Senses and the Intellect . 

8vo. 15J. 

The Emotions and the Will . 

8vo. i$s. 

Practical Essays . Crown 8vo. 
4 s t 61 

Logic , Deductive and Inductive. 
Part I. Deduction , 4^ Part II, In - 
duct ion, 6s. 6d. 

James Mill ; a Biography. Crown 
8vo. 5^. 

John Stuart Mill; a Criticism, 
with Personal Recollections. Crown 
8vo. 2 s. 6d '. 

BARRY & BRAMWELL. — Rail- 
ways and Locomotives: a Series of 
Lectures delivered at the School of 
Military Engineering, Chatham. Rail- 
ways , by J. W. Barry, M. Inst. C.E. 
Locomotives , by Sir F. 1 . B ram well, 
F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E. With 228 Wood 
Engravings. 8vo. 21s. 

BEACONSFIELD.— Works by the 
Earl of Beaconsfield , K.G. 

Novels and Tales. The Cabinet 
Edition. 1 1 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Endymion. 

Lothair. Henrietta Temple. 

Coningsby, Contarini Fleming, &c. 

Sybil. Alroy, Ixion, &c. 

Tancred. The Young Duke, &c. 

Venetia. Vivian Grey, &c. 

Novels and Tales. The Hugh- 
enden Edition. With 2 Portraits and 1 1 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 8vo. 42.$-. 

Novels and Tales . Modern No- 
velist’s Library Edition, complete in 11 
vols. Crown 8vo. 22s. boards, or2js. 6d. 
cloth. 

Selected Speeches. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. E. Kerbel, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 32 s. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli , Earl of Beacons- 
field. Crown 8vo. 3-r. 6d. 

The Beaconsfield Birthday - 

BOOK: Selected from the Writings and 
Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K. G. With 2 Portraits and 
II Views of Hughenden Manor and its 
Surroundings. i8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt ; 
4 s. 6d. bound. 


BECKER. — Works by Professor 
Becker , translated from the German by 
the Rev. F. Metcalf. 

Gall us; or, Roman Scenes in the 

Time of Augustus. Post 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Charicles ; or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Post 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

BLACK. — Practical Treatise on 
Brewing; with Formulae for Public 
Brewers and Instructions for Private 
Families. By W. Black. 8vo. lOs. 6 d. 

BLACKLEY & FRIEDLANDER .— A 

Practical Dictionary of the Ger- 
man and English Languages : con- 
taining New Words in General Use not 
found in other Dictionaries. By the Rev. 
W. L. Blackley, M.A. and C. M. 
Friedlander, Ph.D. Post 8vo. Js. 6d. 

BOULTBEE. — Works by the Rev. 
T. P. Boultbee , LL.D. 

A Commentary on the 39 Arti- 
cles, forming an introduction to the 
Theology of the Church of England. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A History of the Church of Eng- 
land ; Pre-Reformation Period. 8vo, 
15^ 

BOURNE. — Works by John 
Bourne , C.E. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 
in its application to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. 
With 37 Plates and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 
42s. 

Ca tech ism of the Steam Engine , 
in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6^. 

Handbook of tiie Steam Engine; 
a Key to the Author’s Catechism of the 
Steam Engine. With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp, 
8vo. 9 s. 

Recent Improvements in the 
Steam Engine. With 124 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Examples of Steam and Gas 
Engines of the most recent Approved 
Types. With 54 Plates and 356 Wood- 
cuts. 4to. *jos. 

BRAMSTON & LEROY. — Historic 

Winchester ; England’s First Capital. 
By A. R. Bramston and A. C. Leroy, 
Cr. 8 vo. 6 j. 
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BRANDE’S Dictionary of Science^ 

LiTERATURE t and Art. Re-edited by 
the Rev. Sir G. W Cox, Bart., M.A. 

3 vols. medium 8vo. 63^. 

BRASSEY . — Works by Lady 
Brassey. 

A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam' our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months . By Lady Brassey. With 
Map and 65 Wood Engravings. Library 
Edition, 8vo. 2 Ij. Cabinet Edition, crown 
8vo. 7 s. 6d . School Edition, fcp. 2s . 
Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 

Sunshine and Storm in 'the Bast; 

or, Cruises to Cyprus and Constantinople. 
With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood. Library Edition, 8vo. 
21 s. Cabinet Edition, cr. 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 
In the Trades , the Tropics , and 
the ‘ Roaring Forties' ; or, Fourteen 
Thousand Miles in the Sunbeam in 1883. 
By Lady Brassey. With nearly Two 
Hundred and Fifty Illustrations engraved 
on Wood from drawings by R. T. 
Pritchett, and Eight Maps and Charts. 
Library Edition, 8vo. 21 s. 

BROWNE . — An Exposition of the 
39 Articles , Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. H. Browne, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. 8vo. i6j. 

BUCKLE . — History of Civilisa- 
tion in England and France , Spain 
and Scotland. By Henry Thomas 
Buckle. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24^. 

BUCKTON .— Works by Mrs . C. M. 
Buckton. 

Food and Home Cookery; a Course 

of Instruction in Practical Cookery and 
Cleaning. With 11 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Health in the House: Twenty- 
five Lectures on Elementary Physiology. 
With 41 Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown 
8vo. 2s, 

BULL . — Works by Thomas Bull , 
M.D. 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- 
agement of their Health during the 
Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in 
Room. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6 d. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease . 
Fcp. 8 vo. is. 6d 

BURTON . — My Home Farm. By 
Mrs. John Hill Burton. Crown 8vo. 
3^. 6 d. 


CABINET LAWYER, The; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional. Fcp. 8vo. 
9s. 

CALVERT. — The Wife's Manual ; 

or Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on 
Several Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By 
the late W. Calvert, Minor Canon of 
St. Paul’s. Printed and ornamented in 
the style of Queen Elizabeth's Prayer 
Book. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CARLYLE. — Thomas and Jane 
JVrlsii Carlyle. 

Thomas Carlyle , a History of the 

first Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835. 
ByJ. A. Froude, M.A. With 2 Por- 
traits and 4 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 32^. 
Carlyle's Life in London : from 
1834 to his death in 1881. By JAMES A. 
Froude, M.A. with Portrait engraved 
on steel. 2 vols. 8vo. 32^. 
Reminiscences. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. Edited by J. A. Froude, M.A. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. i8j‘. 

Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for pub- 
lication by Thomas Carlyle, and edited 
by J. A. Froude, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 36^. 

CATES. — A Dictionary of 
General Biography. By W. L. R. 
Cates. 8vo. 28.?. 

CHESNEY.— Wa ter loo Lectures ; 

a Study of the Campaign of 1815. By 
Col. C. C. Chesney, R.E. 8vo, ioj. 6d. 

CHRIST OUR IDEAL, an Argu- 
ment from Analogy. By the Author of 
‘ The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century 
Svo. &s. 6 d. 

CICERO. — The Correspondence of 
Cicero: a revised Text, with Notes and 
Prolegomena. — Vol. I., The Letters to 
the end of Cicero’s Exile. By Robert 
Y. Tyrrell, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, 12s. 

COATS. — A Manual of Pathology. 

By Joseph Coats, M.D. Pathologist 
to the Western Infirmary and the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, Glasgow ; formerly 
Pathologist to the Royal Infirmary, and 
President of the Pathological and Clinical 
Society of Glasgow. With 339 Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood. 8vo. 3U. 6 d. 

COLENSO. — The Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically Ex- 
amined. By J. W. Colenso, D.D., 
late Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo. 6 s t 
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CONDER. — A Handbook to the I 
Bible , or Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures derived from Ancient Monu- 
ments and Modern Exploration. By F. 

R. Conder, and Lieut. C. R. Conder, 
R.E. Post 8vo. Js. 6d. 

CONINGTON. — Works by John 
Con/ngton, M.A . 

The ALneid of Virgil . Trans- 

lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 9.?. 
The Poems of Virgil . Translated 
into English Prose. Crown 8vo. 9-r. 

CONTANSEAU. — Works by Pro - | 
fessor Leon Contanseau. 

A Practical Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages . 
Post 8vo. 3.r. 6d. 

A Pocket Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages ; 
being a careful Abridgment of the Author’s 
* Practical French and English Dictionary. ’ 
Square l8mo. is. 6d. 

CONYBEARE & HOWSON.- 77/;? 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., 
and the Very Rev. J. S. IIowson, D.D. 
Dean of Ch«rer. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42 s. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of 
Maps, Plates, and Wood -cuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 2 is. 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

COOKE. — Tablets of Anatomy 
and Physiology. By Thomas Cooke, 
F.R.C.S. Being a Synopsis of Demon- 
strations given in the Westminster Hos- 
pital Medical School, a.d. 1871-1875. 
Anatomy, complete, Second Edition, 
4to. 15^. Physiology, complete, Second 
Edition, 4to. ioj. 

%* These Tablets may still be had in 
separate Fasciculi as originally published. 

cox. — A General History of 
Greece : from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of Alexander the Great ; with a 
Sketch of the Subsequent History to the 
Present Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. 
Cox, Bart. M.A. With 11 Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

CRAWFORD . — Across the Pampas 
and the Andes. By Robert Craw- 
ford, M.A. With Map and 7 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo. p. 6d, 


CREIGHTON. — History of the 
Papacy During the Reformation. 
By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. Vol. 
I. the Great Schism— the Council of 
Constance, 1378-1418. Vol, II. the 
Council of Basel — The Papal Restoration, 
1418-1464. 2 vols. 8vo. 32 s. 

CRESY. — Encyclopaedia of Civil 
Engineering , Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By Edward Cresy. 
With above 3,000 Woodcuts, 8vo. 25^. 

CULLEV . — Handbook of Practical 
Telegraphy. By R. S. Culley, 
M. Inst. C.E. Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. i6.r. 

DAVIDSON. — An Introduction to 
the Study of the New Testament, 
Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. 
By the Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30.L 

DEAD SHOT, The, or Sports - 

man's Complete Guide ; a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Lessons in the 
Art of Shooting Game of all kinds, and 
Wild-Fowl, also Pigeon- Shooting, and 
Dog-Breaking. By Marksman. With 
13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. icj. 6d. 

DECAISNE & LE MAOUT.-- A 

General System up Botany. Trans 
lated from the French of F. Lk Maout, 
M.D., and J. Dkcaisne, by Mrs. 
Hooker ; with Additions by J. D. 
IIooker, C.B. F.R.S. Imp. 8vo. with 
5,500 Woodcuts, 31.*, 6 d. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE. — Democra c y 

in America. By Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. Translated by II. Reeve. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. i6j. 

DEVAS. — Groundwork of Econo- 
mics. By C. S. Devas. 8vo. i 6s. 

DEWES. — The Life and Letters 
of St. Paul. By Alfred Dewf.s, 
M.A. LL.D. D.D. Vicar of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Pendlebury. With 4 Maps. 8vo, 

7 s. 6d. 

DIXON . — Rural Bird Life ; Essays 

on Ornithology, with Instructions for 
Preserving Objects relating to that 
Science. By Charles Dixon. With 
45 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

DOWNING . — Elements of Prac- 
tical Construction, for the Use of 
Students in Engineering and Architecture. 
By Samuel Downing, LL.D. PartI. 
Structures in Direct Tension and Com- 
pression. With numerous Woodcuts 
and a Folio Atlas of 14 Plates. 8vo, 14^ 
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DICKINSON. — Diseases of the 
Kidney and Urina r y Derangemen ts. 
By W. Howship Dickinson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.C.P. &c. Physician to, and 
Lecturer on Medicine at, St. George’s 
Hospital. In Three Parts. Part I. — 
Diabetes , with 3 Plates of Figures and 17 
Woodcuts. 8vo. price 10 s. 6 d. Part 

II. — Albuminuria , with 11 Plates and 31 
Woodcuts, price 20s. 

%* The Two Parts may be had sepa- 
rately, each an independent work : Part 

I. — Diabetes , price 12 s. cloth. Part 

II. — Being the Second Edition Revised 
of Dr. Dickinson’s * Pathology and 
Treatment of Albuminuria,’ price 21s. 
cloth. Part III., completing the work, 
is in the Press. 

DOYLE. — The English in America ; 
Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas. 
By J. A. Doyle, Fellow of All Souls’ 
Colloge, Oxford. 8vo. Map, 1 8 c. 

DRESSER,— Japan; its Architec- 
ture, Art , and Art Manufactures. 
By Christopher Dresser, Ph.I). F.L.S. 
&c. With 202 Graphic Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood for the most part by 
Native Artists in Japan, the rest by G. 
Pearson, after Photographs and Drawings 
made. on the spot . Square crown 8vo. 
3U. Cd, 

EASTLAKE. — -Fivm Great Paint- 
ers; Essays on Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert 
Durer. By Lady Eastlake. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. i6j. 

EASTLAKE, — Works by C. L. East- 

LAKE) F.R.S. B.A . 

Hints on Household Taste in 
Furniture , Upholstery , &c. With 
100 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 14J. 
Notes on Foreign Picture Gal- 
leries. Crown 8vo. 

The Louvre Gallery, Paris y with 114 Illus- 
trations, 7 s. 6d. 

The Brera Gallery, Milan, with 5 5 Illustra- 
tions, 5^. 

The Old Pinaluthell, Munich, with 107 
Illustrations, ys, 6d. 

EDERSHEIM. — The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah. By 
the Rev. Alfred Edersheim, M.A. 
Oxon, D.D. Ph.D. Warburtonian Lec- 
turer at Lincoln’s Inn. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

EDWARDS, — Our Seamarks. By 
E. Price Edwards. With numerous 
Illustrations of Lighthouses, Lightships, 
Lighting Appliances, &c. engraved on 
Wood by G. H, Ford. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6 d. 


ELLICOTT. — Works BY C. y* 

ELLICOTT y D.D.) Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

A Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles. 
8vo. Galatians, 8 j\ 6d. Ephesians, 
8s. 6 d. Pastoral Epistles, ior. 6 d. Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and Philemon, 10s. 6d. 
Thessalonians, 7 s. 6 d. 

Historical Lectures on the Life 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ . 8vo. 12s. 

EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. 
M.A. and C. Sankey, M.A. 

Beesly’s Gracchi, Marius and Sulla, 2$ . 6d. 
Capes’s Age of the Antonines, 2 s. 6d. 

. — Early Roman Empire, 2$. 6d. 

Cox’s Athenian Empire, 2s. 6 d. 

Greeks and Persians, 2.r. 6 d. 

Curteis’s Macedonian Empire, 2s. 6d. 

Ihne’s Rome to its Capture by the Gauls, 
2 s. 6d. 

Merivale’s Roman Triumvirates, 2 s. 6 d. 
Sankey’s Spartan and Theban Supremacies, 
2 6 d. 

Smith’s Rome and Carthage, 2 s. 6 d. 

EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 

Edited by C. Coi.KECK, M.A. 

Church’s Beginning of the Middle Ages, 
2 s. 6 d. 

Cox’s Crusades, 2 s. 6d. 

Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth, 2s. 6d. 
Gairdner’s Lancaster and York, 2 s. 6d. 
Gardiner’s Puritan Revolution, 2s. 6d. 

Thirty Years’ War, 2 s. 6d. 

(Mrs.) French Revolution, 2 s. 6d. 

Hale’s Fall of the Stuarts, 2 s, 6d. 

Johnson’s Normans in Europe, 2s. 6 d. 
Longman’s Frederick the Great, 2 s. 6 d. 
Ludlow’s War of American Independence, 
2 s. (id. 

M‘Carthy’s Epoch of Reform, 1 830-1850, 
2 s. 6d. 

Morris’s Age of Anne, 2 s. 6d. 

Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution, 2 s. 6d. 
Stubbs’ Early Plantagenets, 2 s. 6 d. 
Warburton’s Edward III, 2 s. 6d. 

ERIGHSEN. — Works by John Eric 
Erich SEN) F.R.S. 

The Science and Art of Sur- 
gery: Being a Treatise on Surgical In- 
juries, Diseases, and Operations. Illus- 
trated by Engravings on Wood. 2 vols 
8vo. 42 s. ; or bound in half-russia, 60s. 
On Concussion of the Spine , Ner- 
vous Shocks , and other Obscure Injuries 
of the Nervous System in their Clinical 
and Medico-Legal Aspects. Crown 8vo. 
I Os. 6 d. 
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EVANS . — The Br onze Implements , 
Arms , and Ornaments of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By John 
Evan%-*P.GL. IX.D. F.R.S. With 
540 Illustrations. - 8vo. 25 s. 

EWALD . — Works by Professor 
Heinrich Ewald , of Gottingen. 
The Antiquities of Israel. 

Translated from the German by H. S. 
Solly, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The History of Israel . Trans, 

lated from the German. Vols. I.-V. 8vo. 
63s. Vol. VI. Christ and his Times , 8vo. 
16s. Vols. VII. and VIII. The Apostolic 
Age, 8vo. 2 is. 

FAIRBAIRN .— Works by Sir W. 
Pair bairn , Bart , C.E. 

A Treatise on Mills and Mill - 
WORK, with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 

I vol. 8vo. 23s. 

Useful Information for Engi- 
neers. Willi many Plates and Wood- 
cuts, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

FARRAR • — La ng u a ge a nd La n- 

GUAGES. A Revised Edition of Chapters 
on Language and Families of Speech. By 
F. W Farrar, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FITZWYGRAM . — Horses and 
Stables . By Major-General Sir F. 
Fitzwygram, Bart. With 39 pages of 
Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FOX . — The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By the Right 
Hon. G. O. Trevelyan, M.P. Library 
Edition, 8vo. i8j. Cabinet Edition, 
cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

FRANCIS .—^ Book on Angling ; 

or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
branch ; including full Illustrated Lists 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Post 8vo. Portrait and Plates, 15^. 

FREEMAN . — Works by E. A. Free- 
man \ D.C.L. 

The Historical Geography of 
FURQPp. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 
3U« 6 d. 

Some Impressions of thf. United 
States. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FRENCH. — Nineteen Centuries 
of Drink in England , a History. 
By Richard Valey French, D.C.L. 
LL.D. F.S.A. ; Author of ‘ The History 
of Toasting ’ &c. Crown 8vo. iOj. 6d. 


FROUDE. — Works by James ' A 
FrOUDE, M.A. 

The History of England , from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. cr. 8vo. ^3. 12s. 
Popular Edition, 12 vols. cr. 8vo. £2. 2 s. 
Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24J, 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. crown 
8 vo. i8r. 

Thomas Carlyle , a History of the 
first Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 
1835. 2 vols. 8vo. 32 s. 

Carlyle's Life in London : from 

1834 to his death in 1881. By JAMES A. 
Froude, M.A. with Portrait engraved 
on steel. 2 vols, 8vo. 32s. 

GANOT.— Works by Professor 
Ganot. Translated by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. 

Fh.f.m ent ary Treatise on Phy- 
sics, for the use of Colleges and Schools. 
Willi 5 Coloured Plates and 898 Wood- 
cuts. Large crown 8vo. 15J. 

Natural Philosophy for Gene- 
ral Readers and Young Persons. 
With 2 Plates and 471 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. JS. 6d. 

GARDINER.— Works by Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner , LL.D. 
History of England , from the 

Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. Cabinet 
Edition, thoroughly revised, IO vols. 
crown 8vo. price 6 s. each. 

Outline of English History, 
b.c. 55-A.D. 1880. With 96 Woodcuts, 
fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

*** For Professor Gardiner’s other 
Works, see ‘ Epochs of Modern History,’ 
p. 9. 

GARROD. — Works by Alfred 
Baring Garrod , M.D. F.R.S. 

A Treatise on Gout and Rheu- 
matic Gout{Rheuma toid Arthritis). 
With 6 Plates, comprising 21 Figures 
(14 Coloured), and 27 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood. 8vo. 2IJ. 

The Essentials of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. Revised 
and edited, under the supervision of the 
Author, by E. B. Baxter, M. D. F. R. C. P. 
Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics in King’s College, London. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6dL 
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GOETHE . — Faust, Translated by 

T. E. Webb, LL.D. Reg. Prof, of Laws 
and Public Orator in the Univ. of 
Dublin. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Faust, A New Translation, chiefly in 
Blank Verse ; with a complete Introduc- 
tion and Copious Notes. By James 
Adey Birds, B.A. F.G.S. Large 
crown 8vo. 12 s. 6d, 

Faust, The German Text, with an 
English Introduction and Notes for Stu- 
dents. By Albert M. Selss, M.A, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo. $s. 

GOODE VE. — Works by T.M, GOOD- 
EVE, M.A. 

Principles of Mechanics, With 

2 53 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

The Elements of Mechanism, 
With 342 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6.r. 

GOSPEL FOR THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY (The). Svo. i». 6 d, 

GRANT. — Works by Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart, LL.D. D.C.L. 

Tiir Story of the University of 
Edinburgh during its First Three Hun- 
dred Years. With numerous Illustrations. 

2 vols. 8vo. 36 s. 

The Ethics of Aristotle. The 
Greek Text illustrated by Essays and 
Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 32^. 

GRAY. — Anatomy, Descriptive 
and Surgical, By Henry Gray, 
F.R.S. late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. 
George’s Hospital. With 557 large 
Woodcut Illustrations ; those in the First 
Edition after Original Drawings by Dr. 
Carter, from Dissections made by the 
Author and Dr. Carter ; the additional 
Drawings in the Second and subsequent 
Editions by Dr. Westmacott, and other 
Demonstrators of Anatomy. Re-edited 
by T. Pickering Pick, Surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital. Royal Svo. 30,?. 

GREVILLE. — Journal of the 
Feigns of King George IV, and King 
William IV. By the late C. C. F. 
Greville. Edited by II. Reeve, C.B. 

3 vols. 8vo. 36^. 

GWILT. — An Encyclopaedia of 
Architecture , Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1,100 En- 
gravings on Wood by R. Branston from 
Drawings by J. S. Gwilt. Revised, with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions, 
by Wyatt Papworth. Additionally 
illustrated with nearly 400 Wood En- 
gravings by O. Jewitt, and nearly 200 
other Woodcuts. Svo. 52^. 6 d, 


GROVE. — The Correlation of 

Physical Forces . By the Hon. Sir 
W. R. Grove, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 15*. 

H ALLI WE LL-PHILLIPPS. — Our- 

LINES OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, 
By J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, F.R.S. 
8vo. *js, 6 d, 

HAMILTON. — Life of Sir William 
P, Hamilton , Kt. LL.D. D.C.L. 
M.R.I.A. &c. Including Selections from 
his Poems, Correspondence, and Miscel- 
laneous Writings. By the Rev. R. P. 
Graves, M.A. Vol. I. Svo. is*. 

HARTE. — On the Frontier, Three 
Stories. By Bret Harte, i6mo. is, 

HARTWIG.— Works by Dr. G. 
Hart wig. 

The Sea and its Living t Wonders. 
8vo, with many Illustrations, I Of. 6d. 

The 'Tropical World. With about 

200 Illustrations. 8vo. iOi 1 . 6d. 

The Polar World ; a Description 

of Man and Nature in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Regions of the Globe. Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. IOj. 6d. 

The Arctic Regions (extracted from 

the ‘ Polar World ’). 4to. 6d. sewed. 

The Subterranean World. With 
Maps and Woodcuts, 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

The Aerial World ; a Popular 
Account of the Phenomena and Life of 
the Atmosphere. Map, Plates, Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. io s. 6d, 

HASS ALL. — Works by Arthur 
Hill Hassall, M.D. 

Pood ; its Adulterations and the Me- 
thods for their Detection. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 24^. 

San Remo , climatically and medically 
considered. With 30 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5^. 

HAUGHTON. — Six Lectures on 
Physical Geography , delivered in 1876, 
with some Additions. By the Rev. Samuel 
Haughton, F.R.S. M.D. D.C,L. With 
23 Diagrams. 8vo. 15J. 

HAVELOCK. — Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Havelock, K.C.B . By John 
Clark Marshman. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

H AWARD.— Treatise on Or- 
thopaedic Surgery. By J. Warring- 
ton Hayvard, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital. With 30 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. 8vo. 12s. 6d . 
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HELMHOLTZ . — Popular Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects. By Professor 
Helmholtz. Translated and edited by 
Edmund Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. 
With a Preface by Professor Tyndall, 
F.R.S. and 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 15.L or separately, 7 s. 6 d. each. 

HERSCHEL. — Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. With Plates and Diagrams. 
Square crown 8vo. I2J*. 

HEWITT. — Works b y Or a il y 
Hewitt , M.D. 

The Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Diseases of Women , including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. New 
Edition, in great part re-written and 
much enlarged, with 21 1 Engravings on 
Wood, of which 79 are new in this Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 24 s. 

The Mechanical System of Ute- 
rine Pathology. With 31 Life-size 
Illustrations prepared expressly for this 
Work. Crown 4to. 7 s. 6 d. 

HICKSON. — Ireland in the 
Seventeenth Century ; or, The Irish 
Massacres of 1641-2, their Causes and 
Results. Illustrated by Extracts from the 
unpublished State Papers, the unpublished 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Lambeth 
Library, &c. ; a Selection from the unpub- 
lished Depositions relating to the Massa- 
cres, and the Reports of the Trials in the 
High Court of Justice, 1652-4, from the 
unpublished MSS. By Mary Hickson. 
With a Preface by J. A. Froude, M.A. 

2 vols. 8vo. 2 8 s. 

HOBART. — The Medical Language 
of St. Luke : a Proof from Internal 
Evidence that St. Luke’s Gospel and the 
Acts were written by the same person, 
and that the writer was a Medical Man. 
By the Rev. W. K. Hobart, LL.D. 
8vo. i6r. 

HOLMES. — A System of Surgery, 

Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Authors. Edited by Timothy 
Holmes, M.A. Surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital ; and J. W. Hulke, F.R.S. 
Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, In 

3 Volumes, with Coloured Plates and 
Illustrations on Wood. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 
price Four Guineas. 

HORACE . — Ho rati i Opera, Library 

Edition ; the Text carefully corrected, 
with Notes, Marginal References, and 
Various Readings. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E* Yonge, M.A. Assistant Master, 
Eton. 8vo. 2U*. 


HOMER. — The Iliad of Homer , 

Homometrically translated by C. B. Cay- 
ley. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The Iliad of Homer. The Greek 
Text, with aVerse Translation, by W. C. 
Green, M.A. Vol. I. Books I. -XII. 
Crown 8vo. 6 l 

HOPKINS. — Christ the Consoler ; 

a Book of Comfort for the Sick. By 
Ellice Hopkins. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 

HORSES AND ROADS ; or How to 

Keep a Horse Sound on His Legs. By 
Free-Lance. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HORT. — The New Pantheon, or an 

Introduction to the Mythology of ' the 
Ancients. By W. J. IIORT. i8mo. 
2 s. 6d. 

HO WITT. — Visits to Remarkable 

Places , Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William 
Howitt. With 80 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

HULLAH.— Works by John Hul- 
lah, LL.D . 

Course of Lectures on the His- 
tory of Modern Music. 8 vo. 8s. 6d. 

Course of Lectures on the Tran- 
sition Period of Musical History. 
8 vo. 1 os. 6 d. 

HULME. — Art -Instr uction in Eng- 
land. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S. F.S.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. 3 s. 6d. 

HUME. — The Philosophica l Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. II. 
Green, M.A. and the Rev. T. II. 
Grose, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. 56^. Or 
separately, Essays, 2 vols. 2 8 s. Treatise 
on Human Nature. 2 vols. 28s. 

HUSBAND. — Examination Ques- 
tions in Anatomy, Physiology, Bo - 
tany. Materia Medic a. Surgery, 
Medicine , Midwifery , and State- 
medicine. Arranged by H. A. Hus- 
band, M.B. M.C. M.R.C.S. L.S.A. &c. 
32mo. 4 s. 6 d. 

INGELOW. — r Poetical Works of 

Jean Ingelo w. N e w Edition, reprinted , 
with Additional Matter, from the 23rd 
and 6th Editions of the two volumes 
respectively. With 2 Vignettes. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8 vo. 1 2s. 
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IN THE OLDEN, TIME.— A Novel. 

By the Author of* Mademoiselle Mori. 
Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

JAMESON.— Works by Mrs. Ja me 
son . 

Legends of the Saints and Mar- 
tyrs . With 19 Etchings and 187 Wood - 
cuts. 2 vols. 3IJ. 6 d. 

Legends of the Madonna , the 
Virgin Mary as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings 
and 165 Woodcuts. I vol. 21s. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
With ix Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 

I Vol. 2 IS. 

Histor y of the Sa vio ur, His T ypes 
and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 4 2s. 

JEFFERIES.— Works by Richard 
Jefferies. 

The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Red Deer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

JOHNSON. — The Pa tenter 1 s Man- 
ual ; a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent, for the use of Patentees 
and Inventors. By J. Johnson and J. 
H. Johnson. 8vo. ioj. 6 d. 

JOHNSTON. — A General Diction- 
ary of Geography , Descriptive, Physi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical ; a com- 
plete Gazetteer of the World. By Keith 
Johnston. Medium 8vo. 42 s. 

JONES. — The Health 'of the 
Senses : Sight , Hearing , Voice, 
Smell and Taste , Skin ; with Hints 
on Health, Diet, Education, Health Re- 
sorts of Europe, &c. By H. Macnaugh- 
ton Jones, M.D. Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6d. 

JUKES. — Works by the Rev. An- 
drew Jukes . 

The New Man and the Eternal 
Life . Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Types of Genesis . Crown 
8vo. 7 J . 6^/. 

The Second Dea th and the Re- 
stitution of all Things. Crown 8vo. 
3J. 6 d. 

The Mystery of the Kingdom . 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

JUSTINIAN. — The Lnstitutes of 

Justinian ; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. Barrister- 
at-Law. 8vo. i8j. 


KALISCH. — Works by M. M> 
Kali sc h , M.A. 

Bible Studies . Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo. ior. 6 d. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo. ior. 6 d. 
Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment; with a New Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis, 8vo. 1 8s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 1 2 s. Vol. II. Exodus, 
15 s. or adapted for the General Reader, 
12 s. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 15J. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8 j. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15J. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8 s. 

KANT. — Critique of Practical 

Reason, and other Works on the Theory 
of Ethics. By Emmanuel Kant. 
Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir and Portrait. 8vo. 
12 s. 6 d. 

KEARY. — Outlines of Primitive 
Belief among the Indo-European 
Races. By Charles F. Keary, M.A. 
8 vo. i8j. 

KELLER. — The Lake Dwellings 
of Switzerland , and other Parts of 
Europe. By Dr. F. Keller, President 
of the Antiquarian Association of Zurich, 
Translated and arranged by John E. 
Lee, F.S.A. F.G.S. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
with 206 Illustrations, 42^. 

KERL. — A Practical Treatise on 
Metallurgy. By Professor Kerl. 
Adapted from the last German Edition by 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. &c. and E. Rohrig, 
Ph.D. 3 vols. 8vo. with 625 Woodcuts, 
£4. 19s. 

KILLICK. — Handbook to Mill's 
System of Logic. By the Rev. A. H. 
Killick, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6 d . 

KOLBE. — A Short Text-book of 
Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. Her- 
mann Kolbe. Translated from the 
German by T. S. Humpidge, Ph.D. 
With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

LANG. — Works by Andrew Lang % 

late Fellow of Merton College. 

Custom and Myth ; Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

The Princess Nobody : a Tale of 

Fairyland. After the Drawings by 
Richard Doyle, printed in colours by 
Edmund Evans. Post 4to. 5 s. boards. 
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LATHAM .— Works by Robert G. 

Latham , M.A. M.D. 

A Dictionary of the English 
Language . Founded on the Dictionary 
of Dr. Johnson. Four vols. 4to. £7. 

A Dictionary of the English 
Language. Abridged from Dr. Latham’s 
Edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. One 
Volume. Medium 8vo. 14*. 
Handbook of the English Lan- 
guage . Crown 8vo. 6s, 

LECKY .— Works by WE, H, Lecky. 
History of England in the iXtji 
Century. 4 vols. 8vo. 1700-1784, 
£3- 12^ 

The HisroRYOif European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. i6j. 

History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Ra tionalism 
in Europe. 2 vols. crown 8vo. i6j-. 
Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland. — Swift, Flood, Grattan, 
O’Connell. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

LESLIE . — Essays in Political and 
Moral Philosophy. By T. E. Cliffe 
Leslie, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. ioj 1 . 6d. 

LEWES , — The History of Philo - 

SOPHY, from Thales to Comte. By 
George Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo. 
32 j. 

LEWIS . — On the Influence of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion. 
By Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. 8vo. 14J. 

LINDLEY and MOORE . — The 

Treasury of Botany , or Popular 
Dictionary of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Edited by J. Lindley, F.R.S. and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 
8vo. 12S, 

LITTLE . — On In-knee Distortion 

(Genu Valgum) : Its Varieties and Treat- 
ment with and without Surgical Opera- 
tion. By W. J. Little, M.D. Assisted 
byMuiRHEAD Little, M.R.C.S. With 
40 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LIVEING .— Works by Robert Live- 
ing , M.A. and M.D . Cantab . 
Handbook on Diseases of the 
Skin. With especial reference to Dia- 
gnosis and Treatment. Fcp. 8vo. 5-r. 
Notes on the Trea tment of Skin 
Diseases. i8mo. 3 j. 
Elephantiasis Grfecorum , or 

True Leprosy. Crown $vo, 4s, 6d. 


LLOYD. — A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H. 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 8vo. ios. 6d. 

LLOYD. — The Science of Agricul- 
ture. By F. J. Lloyd. 8vo. 12 s. 

LONGMAN. — Works by William 
Longman , F.S.A. 

Lectures on the History' of 

England from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of King Edward II. Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 1 5^. 

History of the Life and Times 
of Edward III. With 9 Maps, 8 
Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

LONGMAN. — Works by Frederick 
W. Longman, Balliol College , Oxon. 

Chess Openings. Fcp. 8 vo . 2s. 6d. 

Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years * War. With 2 Coloured 
Maps. Bvo. 2 s. 6d. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of 
the German and English Lan- 
guages. Square l8mo. $s. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. Pub- 
lished Monthly. Price Sixpence. 

Vols. 1-4, 8vo. price 5^. each. 

LONGMORE. — Gunshot Injuries ; 

Their History, Characteristic Features, 
Complications, and General Treatment. 
By Surgeon- General T. Longmore, C.B. 
F.R.C.S. With 58 Illustrations. 8vo. 
price 3IJ. 6d. 

LOUDON. — Works by J. C. Loudon, 
f.l.s. 

Encyclopaedia of Gardening ; 
the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 2 ls. 

Encyclopaedia of Agriculture ; 
the Laying-out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property ; the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Produc- 
tions of Agriculture. With 1,100 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 21 s. 

Encyclopaedia of Plants; the 
Specific Character, Description, Culture, 
History, &c. of all Plants found in Great 
Britain. With 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42 s. 

LUBBOCK. — The Origin of Civili- 
zation and the Primitive Condition 
of Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, i8j. 

LYRA GERMANICA ; Hymns Trans- 
lated from the German by Miss C. 
WlNKWORTH. *Fcp. 8v0. 5-T. 
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MACALISTER. —A*n Introduction 
to the Systematic Zoology and 
Morphology of Vertebrate Ani- 
mals, By A. Macalister, M.D. 
With 28 Diagrams. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

MACAULAY. — WORKS A NJD 
LIFE OF LORD MAC A ULA V 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND from 
the Accession of James the Second : 

Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12 s. 

People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 1 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48^. 

Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4, 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS : 

Cheap Edition, I vol. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24 s. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 3 6s. 

LA YS OF ANCIENT ROME, qpc. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcp. 4to. ioj. 61I. 

Popular Edition, 

fcp. 4to. 6 d. sewed, ij. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 
3 s. 6 d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

Annotated Edition, fcp. 8vo. u. sewed, 
is. 6 d. cloth, or 2 s. 6 d. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

ESSA YS which may be had separ- 

ately price 6 d. each sewed, is. each cloth : 

Addison and Walpole. 

Frederick the Great. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. 

Warren Hastings. 

The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 

Ranke and Gladstone. 

Milton and Machiavelli. 

Lord Bacon. 

Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 

The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 
by S. Hales, ij. 6 d. 

The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by 
II. Courthope-Bowen, M.A. 2 s. 6 d, 

SPEECHES: 

People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2 is. 

People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6 d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE 

Writings of Lord Macaulay. Edi- 
ted, with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon. G. O. Trevelyan, M.F. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

[ Continued above. 


MACAULAY — WORKS AND 
LIFE OF LORD MACA ULA Y 
— continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 

and Speeches: 

Student’s Edition, in One Volume, crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24 s. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of 

Lord Macaulay. Edited by his Sister, 
Lady Trevelyan. 

Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. 
demy 8vo. £$. 5 s. 

Cabinet Edition, 1 6 vols. post 8vo. ^4. 1 6s. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS of 
Lord Macaulay, By the Right Hon. 
G. O. Trevelyan, M.P. 

Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12 s. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
36^. 

MACFARREN. — Lectures on Har- 
mony, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By G. A. Macfarren. 8vo. 12s. 

MACKENZIE. — On the Use of the 
Laryngoscope in Diseases of the 
Throat ; with an Appendix on Rhino- 
scopy. By Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 
Lond. With 47 Woodcut Illustrations. 
8vo. 6s. 

MACLEOD. — Works by Henry D. 
Macleod , M.A. 

Principles of Economical Philo- 
sophy. In . 2 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. 15*. 
Vol. II. Part 1 . 12s. 

The Elements of Economics . In 

2 vols. Vol. I. crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

The Elements of Panning. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking ~ Vol. I. 8vo. 12 s. Vol. II. 
nearly ready. 

Elements of Political Economy. 

8vo. 1 6s. 

Economics for Beginners. 8vo. 
2 s. 6d. 

Lectures on Credit and Banking. 
8vo. 5.?. 

MACNAMARA. — Hi mala YAN AND 
Sub-Himala van Districts of British 
India , their Climate, Medical Topo- 
graphy, and Disease Distribution. By 
F. N. Macnamara, M.D. With Map 
and Fever Chart. 8vo. 21s. 
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MoCULLOCH. The Dictionary 
of Commerce and Commercial Na vi- 
gation of the late J. R* McCulloch, 
of H.M. Stationery Office. Latest Edi- 
tion, containing the most recent Statistical 
Information by A. J. Wilson, i vol. 
medium 8vo. with 1 1 Maps and 30 Charts, 
price 63J. cloth, or *jos. strongly half- 
bound in russia. 

MAHAFFY. — A History of Clas- 
sical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Poets, 7s. 6d. Vol. II. Prose 
Writers, 7s, 6d. 

MALMESBURY. — Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister : an Autobiography. By 
the Earl of Malmesbury, G. C. B. 2 vols. 
8vo. 32 s, 

MANNING. — The Temporal Mis- 
sion of the Holy Ghost ; or, Reason 
and Revelation. By H. E. Manning, 
D.D. Cardinal-Archbishop. Crown 8vo. 
8j. 6 ( 1 . 

MARTINEAU.— Works by James 
Mar tinea D.D, 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things. Two Volumes of Sermons. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Endeavours after the Christian 
Life, Discourses. Crown 8vo. 7 s, 6 d, 

MAUNDER’S TREASURIES* 

Biogra phica l Treas ur v. Recon- 
structed, revised, and brought down to 
the year 1882, by W. L. R. Cates, 
Fcp. 8vo. 6 j. 

Treasury of Natural History; 

or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Fcp. 
8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 6 j. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political, 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Historical Treasury , Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Revised by the Rev. Sir G, 
W. Cox, Bart. M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference . Comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
Universal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 
8vo. 6s. 

Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury: a Popular Encyclopaedia of Science, 
Literature, and Art, Fcp, 8vo. 6s, 


MAXWELL.- - Don John of Aus- 
tria ; or, Passages from the History 
of the Sixteenth Century, 1 547-* 578- 
By the late Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, Bart. K.T. With numerous 
Illustrations engraved on Wood taken 
from Authentic Contemporary Sources, 
Library Edition. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 4 2s. 

MAY.- Works by the Right Hon. 
Sir Thomas Erskine Ma y, K. C.B. 

The Constitutional History of 
England since the Accession of 
George III, 1760-1870. 3 vols. crown 
$vo. i8j. 

Democracy in Europe ; a History. 

2 vols. 8vo. 32^. 

MENDELSSOHN. — The Letters of 

Felix Mendelssohn, Translated by 
Lady Wallace. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10 s. 

MERIVALE. — Works by the Very 
Rev, Charles Merivale , D.D, 
Dean of Ely, 

History of the Romans under 
the Empire. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48^. 

The Fall of the Roman Repub- 
lic: a Short History of the Last Cen- 
tury of the Commonwealth, i2mo. 7 s. 6 d. 

General History of Rome from 
B.c. 7 S3 to a.d. 476. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

The Roman Triumvirates, With 
Maps, Fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

MILES. — Works by William 
Miles, 

The Horse's Foot , and How to 
keep it Sound , Imp. 8vo. 12 s. 6 d. 

Stables and Stable Fittings . 
Imp. 8vo, with 13 Plates, 15J. 

Remarks on Horses' Teeth , ad- 
dressed to Purchasers. Post 8vo. is. 6 d. 

Plain Treatise on Horse-shoe- 
ing, Post 8vo, Woodcuts, 2 s, 6 d. 

MILL. — Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind, By 
James Mill, With Notes, Illustra- 
tive and Critical, 2 vols. 8vo. 28 s. 

MILL. — Works by John Stuart 
Mill . 

Principles of Political Economy, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30.?. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5^. 

\C0t1 tinned on next fa°e. 
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MILL.— Works by John Stuart 
Mill — continued. 

A System of Lbac, Ratioci native 
and Inductive. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 254“. 

People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5^, 

On Liberty, Crown 8vo. is. 4 d. 
On Represents five Go vernment. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. 

Autobiography , ; 8vo. 7J. 6 d. 

ESS A YS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 
TIONS of Political Economy, 8vo. 
6s. 6d, 

Utilitarianism, 8vo. 5 s. 

'Tiie Subjection of IFomen. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo. i6j. 
Dissertations and Discussions, 

4 vols. 8vo. £2. 6s, 6d, 

Nature , the Utility of Religion, 

AND Tiietsm. Three Essays. 8 vo. 
10s, 6d ; 

MILLER.— Works by W, Allen 
Miller , M.D. LL.D, 

The. Elements of Chemistry , 

Theoretical and Practical Re-edited, 
with Additions, by H. Maci.eod, F.C.S, 
3 vols. 8vo, 

Part I. Chemical Physics, i6j-. 

Part II. Inorganic Chemisty, 24J. 

Part III. Organic Chemistry, 31*. 6d. 
An Introduction to the Study 
of Inorganic Chemistry. With 71 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

MILLER. — Readings in Social 
Economy. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 
Miller, Member of the London School 
Board. Library Edition, crown 8vo. 5 s. 
Cheap Edition for Schools and Beginners, 
crown 8vo. 2 s, 

MILLER. — Wintering in the Ri- 
viera ; with Notes of Travel in Italy 
and France, and Practical Hints to 
Travellers. By W. Miller. With 12 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7 s, 6d. 

MILNER. — Country Pleasures ; 
the Chronicle of a Year, chiefly in a 
Garden. By George Milner, With 
Vignette. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MITCHELL. — A Manual of Prac - 

TIC A L A SSA IING. By Joil N M ITCH ELL, 
F.C.S. Revised, with the Recent Dis- 
coveries incorporated. By W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. 8 vo. Woodcuts, 315. 6d. 


MODERN NOVELIST’S LIRRARY 

(THE). Price 2s. each boards, or 2 s. 6d . 
each cloth 2— 

By the Earl of Beaconsfiei.d, K.G. 
Endymion. 

Lothair. Henrietta Temple. 

Coningsby. Contarini Fleming, &c. 

Sybil. Alroy, Ixion, &c. 

Tancred. The Young Duke, &c, 

Venetia. i Vivian Grey, &c. 

By Mrs. Oliphant, 

In Trust. 

By Bret Harte. 

In the Carquinez Woods. 

By Anthony Trollope. 

Barchester Towers. 

The Warden. 

By Major Whyte-Melville. 

Digby Grand Good for Nothing. 

General Bounce. HolnVby House. 

Kate Coventry. The Interpreter. 

The Gladiators. Queen’s Maries. 

By Various Writers. 

The Atelier du Lys. 

Atherstone Priory. 

The Burgomasters Family. 

F.lsa. and her Vulture. 

Mademoiselle Mori. 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 

Unawares. 

MONCK. — An Introduction to 
Logic. By William 11. Stanley 
Monck, M.A. Prof, of Moral Philos. 
Univ. of Dublin. Crown 8vo. 5.?. 

MONSELL. — Spiritual Songs for 

THE SUNDA YS AND HOLIDA YS THROUGH- 
OUT the Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. Fcp. 8vo. S s * i8mo. 2 s. 

MOORE. — The I Forks of Thomas 
Moore. 

Lalla Rookh , Tenniel’s Edition, 
with 68 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 10 s. 6d. 

Irish Melodies, Maclisp’s Edition, 
with 1 61 Steel Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 

2\S. 

MOREHEAD. - ClinicalResearches 
on Disease in India . By Charles 
Morehead, M.D. Surgeon to the Jam - 
setjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital. 8vo. 21 s. 

MORELL. — Handbook of Logic , 

adapted especially for the Use of Schools 
and Teachers. By J. D. Morell, LL.D. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

MOZLEY . — Reminiscences chiefly 
of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement. By the Rev. Thomas 
Mozley, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
l$s, 
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M0LLER. — Works by F. Max 
Muller , M.A. 

Biographical Essays. Crown 8 vo. 
7 s. 6 d. 

Selected Essays oh Language , 
Mythology and Religion , 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. i6.r. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage . 2 vols. crown 8vo. 1 6s. 

India, What Can it Teach Us? 
A Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12 s. 6 d. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion , as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. Crown 
8 vo. 7 s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution ; with Notes and Illus- 
trations on Vedic Literature, Polynesian 
Mythology, the Sacred Books of the 
East, &c. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Begin- 
ners, in Devanagari and Roman Letters 
throughout. Royal 8 vq. 7^. CL 

MURCHISON. — Works by Charles 
Murchison \ M.D. LL.D. 
FR.C.S. &c. 

A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers of Great Britain. New 
Edition, revised by W. Cayley, M.D. 
Physician to the Middlesex Hospital. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 2 $s. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases 
of the Liver, Jaundice , and Ab- 
dominal Dropsy. New Edition, re- 
vised by T. Lauder Brunton, M.D. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

\In preparation. 

NEISON. — The Moon, and the Con- 
dition and Configurations of its Surface. 
By E. Neison, F.R.A.S. With 26 
Maps and 5 Plates. Medium 8vo. 3U. 6d. 

NEVILE. — Works by George Ne- 
V/LE, M.A. 

Morses and Riding. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Farms and Farming. With 13 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

NEWMAN. — Apologia pro VitA 
SuA ; being a History of his Religious 
Opinions by Cardinal Newman. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

NEW TESTAMENT (THE) of our 

Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Illus- 
trated with Engravings on Wood after 
Paintings by the Early Masters chiefly of the 
Italian School. New and Cheaper Edition. 
4to. 2 is. cloth extra, or 42J. morocco. 


NORTHCOTT. — Lathes and Turn- 
ing, Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamen- 
tal. By W. H. Northcott. With 338 
Illustrations. 8vo. i8ji 

OWEN.— Works by Sir Richard 
Owen, K.C.B. &*c. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Vertebrate Ani- 
mals. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
8vo. ^3. 13J. 6 d. 

Experimental Physiology, its 
Benefits to Mankind ; with an Ad- 
dress on Unveiling the Statue of William 
Harvey at Folkestone, August 188 1. 
Crown 8vo. 5 s. 

PAGET. — Works by Sir James 
Paget, Bart. F.R.S. D.C.L. Spc. 
Clinical Lectures and Essays. 
Edited by F. Howard Marsh, Assistar.t- 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
8vo. 15^. 

Lectures on Surgical Patho- 
logy. Delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. Re-edited by 
the Author and W. Turner, M.B. 
8vo. with 131 Woodcuts, 2 ijt. 

PALEY. — View of the Evidences 
oeCuristia nit v a ndIIora u Pa i/unae. 
By Archdeacon Paley, With Notes and 
an Analysis, and a Selection of Questions. 
By Robert Potts, M.A. 8vo. io.r. 6 d. 

PASTEUR. — Louis Pasteur, h is Life 
and Labours. By his Son-in-Law. 
Translated from the French by Lady 
Claud Hamilton. Crown 8vo. js. 6 d. 

PAYEN . — Ind us tria l C hem is tr y ; 

a Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Translation 
of Payen’s ‘ Precis de Chimie Indus- 
trielle. ’ Edited by B. H. Paul. With 
698 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 42*. 

PAYN. — Thicker than Water. A 
Novel. By James Payn, Author of 
‘ Lost Sir Massingberd ’ &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

PENNELL. — ‘ From Gra ve to Ga y * : 

a Volume of Selections from the complete 
Poems of H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, 
Author of ‘ Puck on Pegasus ’ &c. Fcp. 
8vo. 6s. 

PEREIRA . — Materia Medic a and 
Therapeutics. By Dr. Pereira. 
Abridged, and adapted for the use of 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Practitioners 
and Students. Edited by Professor R. 
Bentley, M.R.C.S. F.L.S. and by 
Professor T. Redwood; Ph.D. F.C.S, 
With 1 26 Woodcuts, 8vo. 2^. 
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PERRY. — A Popular Introduc- 
tion to the History of Greek and 
Roman Sculpture, designed to Promote 
the Knowledge and Appreciation of the 
Remains of Ancient Art. By Walter 
C. Perry. With 2 68 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 31J. 6d. 

PIESSE. — The Art of Perfumery , 
and the Methods of Obtaining the Odours 
of Plants ; with Instructions for the 
Manufacture of Perfumes, &c. By G. 
W. S. Piesse, Ph.D. F.C.S. With 
96 Woodcuts, square crown 8vo. 21s, 

PLATO. — The Parmenides of 
Plato ; with Introduction, Analysis, 
and Notes. By Thomas Maguire, 
LL.D. D.Lit. Fellow and Tutor, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 8vo. Js. 6d. 

POLE. — The Theory of the Mo- 
dern Sciertific Game of Whist. 
By W. Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d, 

PROCTOR. — IVor us nv R. A . Proc- 

tor, 

The Sun; Ruler, Light, Fire, and 
Life of the Planetary System. With 
Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 149. 
The Ores Around Us ; a Series of 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors 
and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs 
of Suns. With Chart and Diagrams, 
crown 8vo. Js. 6 d. 

Other Worlds than Ours; The 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 10.9. 6 d. 
The Moon ; her Motions, Aspects, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 
Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Lunar 
Photographs, crown Svo. io.f. 6d. 
Universe of Stars; Presenting 
Researches into and New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens. 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, 8vo. 

lo.r. 6d. 

Me iv Star Atlas for the Library, 

the School, and the Observatory, in 12 
# Circular Maps (with 2 Index Plates). 
Crown 8vo. 5-r. 

Larger Star Atlas for the Library, 

in 12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, 15.9. or Maps 
only, I2.f. 6d. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours; 

Familiar Essays on Scientific* Subjects, 
Natural Phenomena, &c. 3 vols. crown 

8vo. Js. 6d. each. 

£ Continued above , 


PROCTOR — Works by R. A . Proctor 

continued. 

Si'udies of Venus- Tr ansits ; an 
Investigation of the Circumstances of the 
Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882. 
With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo. 5.9. 
Transits of Venus. A Popular 

Account of Past and Coming Transits 
from the First Observed by Horrocks in 
1639 to the Transit of 2012. With 20 
Lithographic Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 
IllustrationsengravedonWood, 8vo. Ss.6d. 
Essays on Astronomy. A Series 
of Papers on Planets and Meteors, the 
Sun and Sun-surrounding Space, Stars 
and Star Cloudlets. With id Plates and 
24 Woodcuts, Svo. 1 2s. 

A Treatise on tiie Cycloid and 
on all Forms of Cycloidal Curves , 
and on the use of Cycloidal Curves in 
dealing with the Motions of Planets, 
Comets, &c. and of Matter projected from 
the Sun. With 16 1 Diagrams. Crown 
Svo. 10.9. 6 d. 

Pleasant Wavs in Science , with 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6.9, 
Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy, with numerous Illustrations! 
Crown Svo. 6.9. 

THE * KNOWLEDGE * LIBRARY. 

Edited by Richard A. Proctor. 
Science Byiva ky. A Series of Fa- 
miliar Dissertations on Life in Other 
Worlds. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo. 6.9. 

The Poetry of Astronomy. A 
Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly 
Bodies. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mature Studies. Reprinted from 
Knowledge. By Grant Allen, An- 
drew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
Edward Clodd, and Richard A. 
Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
Knaiuledge. By Edward Clodd, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
A. C. Runyard, and Richard A* 
Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6.9. 

The Stars in their Seasons . 
An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in Twelve Large Maps. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Imperial 8vo. sj. 

QUAIN’S ELEMENTSof ANATOMY. 

The Ninth Edition. Re-edited by Allen 
Thomson, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S.S. L.& E. 
Edward Albert Schafer, F.R.S. and 
George Dancer Thane. With up- 
wards of 1,000 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, of which many are Coloured, 
2 vols. 8vo. i8i*. eachi 
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QUAIN. — A Dictionary of Medi- 
cine. Including General Pathology, 
General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the 
Diseases peculiar to Women and Children. 
By Various Writers. Edited by R. Quain, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. With 138 Woodcuts. 
Medium 8vo. 31*. 6d. cloth, or 40*. half- 
russia ; to be had also in 2 vols. 345% cloth. 

RAWLINSON. — The Seventh 
Great Oriental Monarchy ; or, a 
History of the Sassanians. By G. Raw- 
linson, M.A. With Map and 95 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 28*. 

READER. — Voices from Flower - 

Land , in Original Couplets. By Emily 

E. Reader. A Birthday-Book and Lan- 
guage of Flowers. l6mo. 2 s. 6d. limp 
cloth ; 3 s. 6d. roan, gilt edges, 

REEVE. — Cookery and House- 
keeping ; a Manual of Domestic Economy 
for Large and Small Families. By Mrs. 
Henry Reeve. With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 37 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 

RICH. — A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities. With 2,000 
Woodcuts. By A. Rich, B.A. Crown 
8vo. 7*. 6d. 

RIVERS. — Works by Thomas 
Rivers. 

The Orchard-House ; or, the 
Cultivation of Fruit Trees under Glass. 
Crown 8vo. with 25 Woodcuts, 5*. 

The Rose Amateur's Guide. 
Fcp. 8vo. 4*. Od. 

ROGERS. — Works by Henry 
Rogers. 

Tiie Eclipse of Faith ; or , a Visit 

to a Religious Sceptic. Fcp. 8vo. 5*. 
Defence of the Eclipse of 
Faith. Fcp. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

ROGET. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases , classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the expression 
of Ideas, and assist in Literary Compo- 
sition. By Peter M. Roget, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10 s. 6d. 

RONALDS. — The Fly-Fisher's 
Entomology. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo. 14*. 

SALTER . — Dental Pathology and 
Surgery. By S. J. A. Salter, M.B. 

F. R.S, With 133 Illustrations. 8vo, 18*. 


SCOTT. — Works by John Scott. 

Rents and Purchases ; or, the 
Valuation of Landed Property, Woods, 
Minerals, Buildings, &c. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

The Fa rm - Va l uer. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

SEEBOHM. — Works by Frederick 
Seebohm. 

The Oxford Reformers — John 
Colet , Erasmus , and Thomas More; 
a History of their Fellow-Work. 8vo. 
14*. 

The English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, and to the Common 
or Openfield System of Husbandry. 13 
Maps and Plates. 8vo. 16*. 

The Era of the Protestant Re vo- 
lition. With Map. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 

SENNETT. — The Ma nine Stea m 
Engine ; a Treatise for the use of Engi- 
neering Students and Officers of the Royal 
Navy. By Rtchard Sennett, Chief 
Engineer, Royal Navy. With 244 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 21*. 

SEWELL. — Works by Elizabeth 
M. Sewell. 

Stories and Tales. Cabinet 

Edition, in Eleven Volumes, crown 8vo. 
3*. 6 d. each, in cloth extra, with gilt 
edges : — 

Amy Herbert. Gertrude, 

The Earl’s Daughter. 

The Experience of Life. 

A Glimpse of the World. 

Cleve Hall. Ivors. 

Katharine Ashton. 

Margaret Percival. 

Laneton Parsonage, Ursula, 
Passing Thoughts on Religion. 
Fcp. Svo. 3*. 6 d. 

Preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion ; the Devotions chiefly from the 
works of Jeremy Taylor. 321110. 3*. 

Night Lessons from Scripture. 
32mo. 3*. 6 d. 

SEYMOUR. — The Psalms of Da vib; 

a new Metrical English Translation of the 
Hebrew Psalter or Book of Praises. By 
William Digby Seymour, Q.C. LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

SHORT. — Sketch of the History 
of the Church of England to the 
Revolution of 1688. By T. V. Short, 
D.D, Crown 8vo. 7*, 6 d % 
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SHAKESPEARE . Bo WDLER ’.S' Fa - 

MILY Shakespeare. Genuine Edition, 
in i vol. medium 8vo. large type, with 
36 Woodcuts, 14-r. or in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
2 lr. 

Outlines of tiie Life of Shake- 
speare. By J. O. Halhwkll-Piiil- 
Lirrs, F.R.S. 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

SIMCOX. — A History of Latin 
Literature . By G. A. Simcox, M.A. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 2 
vols. 8 vo. 32 j. 

SKOBELEFF AND THE SLAVONIC 

CAUSE. By O. K. Honorary Member 
of the Benevolent Slavonic Society. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 14*. 

SMITH, Rev. SYDNEY.— The Wit 

AND IV/SDOM OF TIIE REV. SYDNEY 
Smith. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

SMITH, R. BOSWORTH. — Car- 
thage and the Carthaginians. By 
R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Maps, 
Plans, &c. Crown 8vo. for. 6d. 

SMITH, R. A.- — Aik and Rain ; the 

Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. 
By R. A. Smith, F.R.S. 8vo. 24*. 

SMITH, JAMES. — The Voyage and 

Shipwreck of St. Raul. By James 
Smith, of Jordanhill. With Dissertations 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke, 
and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo. 7 s. (id. 

SMITH, T . — A Manual of Opera- 
tive Surgery on the Dead Body . 
By Thomas Smith, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. A New Edi- 
tion, re-edited by W. J. Walsh am. 
With 46 Illustrations. 8vo. I2 j. 

SMITH, H. F. — The Handbook for 
Midwives . By Henry Fly Smith, 
M.B. Oxon. M.R.C.S. late Assistant- 
Surgeon at the Hospital for Sick Women, 
Soho Square. With 41 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 5-r. 

SOPHOCLES, — Sop hocus Tragce- 

DiM superstites ; recensuit et brevi Anno- 
*tatione instruxit Gulielmus Linwood, 
M.A. ^Edis Christi apud Oxonienses 
nuper Alumnus. Editio Quarta, auctior 
et emendatior. 8vo. i6j. 

The Theban Trilogy of Sopho- 
cles; Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coloneus, 
Antigone : Greek Text, with copious 
Explanatory English Notes. By the Rev. 
W. Linwood, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


SOUTHEY. — The Poetical Works 
of Robert Soutiiey, with the Author’s 
last Corrections and Additions. Medium 
8vo. with Portrait, 14 s. 

The Correspondence of Robert 
Southey with Caroline Bowles . 
Edited by Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
8vo. Portrait, 14^. 

STANLEY. — A Familiar History 

of Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D 
Revised and enlarged, with 160 Wood* 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

STEEL. — A Trea tise on the Dis- 
eases of the Ox; being a Manual of 
Bovine Pathology specially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. By J. PI. Steel, M.R.C.V.S* 
F.Z.S. With 2 Plates and 116 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 1 5^. 

STEPHEN. — Fssays in Ecclesias- 
i'ical Biography. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6 d. 

1 STONEHENGE/ — The Dog in 

Health and Disease . By * Stone- 
henge.’ With 78 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Greyhound . By ‘Stonehenge.* 

With 25 Portraits of Greyhounds, &c. 
Square crown 8vo. 15^. 

STURGIS. — My Friends and I. By 
Julian Sturgis. With PTontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 5-r. 

SULLIVAN. — ( Stra y Shots;’ Politi- 
cal, Military, Economical, and Social. By 
Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 8vo. 
ioj. 6 d. 

SULLY. — Outlines of Psychology , , 

with Special Reference to the Theory of 
Education. By James Sully, M.A# 
8vo. 1 2s, 6d. 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an 

Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Reve- 
lation. Complete Edition, thoroughly 
revised. 3 vols. 8vo. 36J. 

SWINBURNE. — Picture Logic ; an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By A. J. Swinburne, B.A. 
Post 8vo. 5r. 

SWINTON. — The Principles and 
Practice of Electric Lighting. By 
Alan A. Campbell Swinton. With 
54 Illustrations engraved on Wood 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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TAYLOR. — Student's Manual of 

the History of India, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.I. Crown 8vo. 
7 s. 6d. 

TAYLOR. — The Complete Wo res 
of Bishop Jeremy Taylor . With 

Life by Bishop Heber. Revised and 
corrected by the Rev. C. P. Eden, io 
vols. £5. $s. 

TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE: a 

Series of Elementary Works on Science, 
Mechanical and Physical, forming a Series 
of Text-books of Science, adapted for 
the use of Students in Public and Science 
Schools^ Fcp. 8vo. fully illustrated with 
Woodcuts. 

Abney’s Photography, 3^. 6d. 

Anderson’s Strength of Materials, 3.?. 6d. 
Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 3 s. 6d. 

Ball’s Elements of Astronomy, 6s. 

Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3 s. 6 d. 
Bauerman’s Systematic Mineralogy, 6j. 

- Descriptive Mineralogy, 6s, 

Bloxam and Huntington’s Metals, 55-. 
Glazebrook’s Physical Optics, 6s. 

Gore’s Electro-Metallurgy, 6s. 

Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 3^. 6d. 
Jenkin’s Electricity and Magnetism, 3*. 6d. 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 3^. 6 d. 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic, 3^. 6d. 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 3*. 6d. 

Preece and Sivewright’s Telegraphy, 5*. 
Rutley’s Petrology, or Study of Rocks, 4 s. 6d. 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 4s. 6 d. 
Thome’s Structural and Physiological 
Botany, 6 s. 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis, 4^. 6 d, 
Thorpe and Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 
3s, 6 d. 

Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy, 3^, 6d. With 
Answers to Problems, 4^. 6d. 

Unwin’s Machine Design, 6s. 

Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 3^. 6d. 

THOMSON 4 — Ah Outline of the 

Necessary Laws of Thought ; a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
W. Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of 
York. Crown 8vo. 6.r. 

THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS 

Adapted to tiie British 
Pharmacopceia. By Edmund 
Lloyd Birkett, M*D* &c. Latest 
Edition* i8mo. 6s * 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions on Wood from Sketches by the 
Authors. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TREVELYAN. — Works BY THE 
Right Hon. G. O. Trevelyan , 
M.P. 

The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. By the Right Hon. G, O. 
Trevelyan, M.P. 

Library Edition, 2.vols. 8vo. 36*. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

1 is. 

Popular Edition, i vol. crown Svo. 

6j. 

The Parly History of Charles 
James Fox. Library EdiLion, 8yo. i8^. 
Cabinet Edition, crown Svo. 6s. 

TWISS. — Works by Sir Travers 
Tiviss. 

The Rights and Duties of Na- 
tions considered as Independent Com- 
munities in Time of War. 8vo. 2 is. 

On the Rights and Duties of 
Nations in Time of Peace. 8vo. 

15^ 

TYNDALL. — Works by John Tyn- 
dall, P.R.S. <&c. 

Fragments of Science. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. i6j. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 
8vo. 12s, 

Sound. With 204 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Essays on the Floating-Matter 
of the Air in relation to Putrefaction 
and Infection. With 24 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

Lectures on Light , delivered in 
America in 1872 and 1873. With Por- 
trait, Plate, and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Lessons in Electricity at the 
Royal Institution , 1875-76. With 
58 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
Notes of a Course of Seven 
Lectures on Electrical Pheno- 
mena and Theories , delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown Svo. is, sewed 
is. 6d. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Lec- 
tures on Light f delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Crown 8vo. is. sewed, is. 6 d. 
cloth. 

Faraday as a Discoverer. Fcp. 
8vo. 3s. 6d, 
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URE. — A Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines. By Dr. 
Ure. Seventh Bdition, re-written and 
enlarged by R. Hunt, F.R.S. With 
2,064 Woodcuts. 4 vols. medium 8vo. 
£7- I s - 

VILLE. — Ox Artificial Manures, 

their Chemical Selection and Scientific 
Application to Agriculture. By Georges 
Ville. Translated and edited by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. With 31 Plates. 

8 VO. 2 I.r. 

VIRGIL. PlJBLT VERGILI MARONIS 

Bucolic a, Georgica , AZnris ; the 
Works of Vi Ron., Latin Text, with Eng- 
lish Commentary and Index. By B. H. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo. io.t. 6d. 

The AEneid of Virgil . 'Translated 
into English Verse. By J. Conington, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. gs. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose. By John Coning- 
ton, M.A. Crown 8vo. gs. 

WALKER, — The Correct Card; 

or, How to Play at Whist ; a Whist 
Catechism. By Major A. Campbf.ll- 
Wai.ker, F.R.G.S. Fcp. 8vo. 2s . 6d. 

WALPOLE. — Hi s tor y of Png la nd 
from the Conclusion of the Great 
War in 1815 to the year 1841. By 
Spencer Walpole. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£2. 14c. 

WATSON. — Lfci 'URES ON THE PRIN- 
CIPLES and Practice of Physic , 
delivered at King’s College, London, by 
Sir Thomas Watson, Bart. M.D. 
With Two Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

WATTS. — A Dictionary of Chemis- 
try and the Allied Branches of 
other Sciences . Edited by Henry 
Watts, F.R.S. 9 vols. medium 8vo. 
^15. 2S . 6d. 

WEBB. — Celestial Objects for 
Common Telescopes. By the Rev. T. 
W. Webb, M.A. Map, Plate, Wood- 
3 cuts. Crown 8 vo. 9^. 

WELLINGTON . — Life of the Dune 

of Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo. Portrait, 6s. 

WEST . — Lectures on the Diseases 
of Infancy and Childhood. By 
Charles West, M.D. &c. Founder of, 
and formerly Physician to, the Hospital 
for Sick Children. 8vo. i8j. 


WHATELY. — English Synonyms . 
By E. Jane Whately. Edited by her 
Father, R. Whately, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 
3 s * 

WHATELY.- Works byR. Whately, 

D.D. 

Elements of Logic. 8vo. 10 s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 4^. 6 d. 

Elements of Rhetoric. 8vo. 

ioj-. 6d. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo. 

Is. 6 d. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 

8 vo. ioj. 6d, 

WHITE. — A Concise Latin- Eng- 
lish Dictionary, for the Use of Ad- 
vanced Scholars and University Students. 
By the Rev. J. T. White, D.D. Royal 
8vo. 12s. 


WHITE & RIDDLE. — A La tin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary. By J. T. White, 
D.D. Oxon. and J. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
Oxon. Founded on the larger Dictionary 
of Freund. Royal 8vo. 2 IJ*. 

WILCOCKS. — The Sea Fisherman. 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks 'on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. Wilcocks. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. New and Cheaper 
Edition, much enlarged, crown 8vo. 6s. 

WILLICH. — Popular Tables for 

giving Information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by 
Montagu Marriott. Crown 8vo. 10 s. 

WITT. — Works by Prof. Witt , 

Head Master of the Alstadt Gymnasium, 
Konigsberg. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Frances Youngiiusband. 

The Trojan War. With a Preface 
by the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A. 
Ilead-Master of Westminster School. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. 

Myths of Hellas; or, Greek Tales. 
Crown 8vo. 3.?. 6d. 
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WOOD. -—Works by Rev. J. G. I 
Wood. 

Homes Without Hands ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of Con- 
struction. With about 140 Vignettes on 
Wood. 8vo. 1 ox. 6 d. 

Insects a t Home ; a Popular 
Account of British Insects, their Struc- 
ture, Habits, and Transformations. 8vo. 
Woodcuts, 1 ox. 6 d. 

Insects Abroad; a Popular Account 

of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations. 8vo. 
Woodcuts, 1 ox. 6 d. 

Bible Animals ; a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 
iox. 6 d. 

Strange Dwellings ; a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘Homes without Hands.’ With 
Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. 5x. Popular Edition, 4to. 6 d. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5x. 

Common British Insects: Beetles, 
Moths ; and Butterflies. Crown ! 
8 vo. with 130 Woodcuts, 3X. 6 d. 

Rutland Revisited. With nume- 
rous Illustrations, drawn specially by 
Miss Margery May, engraved on Wood 
by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. *js. 6 d. 

WYLIE • — History of England ! 
under Henry the Four til By J am es | 
Hamilton Wylie, M.A. one of Her i 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Vol, I, j 
crown 8vo. 1 ox. 6 d. 1 


Y ONGE. — The He wEngl is h- Greek 
Lexicon , containing all the Greek words 
used by Writers ^f good authority. By 
Charles Duke Yonge, M.A. 410. 2ix. 


YOUATT. — Works by William 
Youatt. 

The Horse. Revised and enlarged 
by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 
Woodcuts, Is. 6 d. 

The Dog. Revised and enlarged. 

8vo. Woodcuts. 6 s. 


ZELLER. — Works by Dr. E. 
Zeller. 

History of Eclecticism in Greek 

Philo so thy. Translated by SARAH 
F. Alleyne. Crown 8vo. iox. 6 d. 

The Stoics , Epicureans , and 

Scurries. Translated by the Rev. Q, 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo. 15X. 

Socrates and the Sock a tic 

Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo. iox. 6 d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by S. Frances Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
i8x. 

The Pre-Socra tic Schools ; a His- 
tory of Greek Philosophy from the Es rliest 
Period to the time of .Socrates. T rans- 
latcd by Sarah F. Alleyne. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 30X. 
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